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AND  ITS  PRINCIPAL  ADVANTAGES,  COMPARED  AVITH  THOSE 


OF 


EGYPT. 


§  I.  Moses  calls  Palestine  fruitful. 

IN  treating  of  the  fertility  of  Palestine  and  its  princi¬ 
pal  advantages,  by  the  word  Palestine  I  mean  not  only  the 
region  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  but  Palestine  properly 
so  called,  situated  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan.  Moses,  the 
leader  of  the  Israelites,  to  whose  posterity  God  was  about 
to  give  this  country  for  a  habitation,  describes  it  as  being 
very  fertile.  And  his  testimony  is  corroborated  by  Shaw, 
Maundrell,  and  many  other  modern  travellers,  who  have 
visited  it.  This  description  of  Moses  has,  however,  with¬ 
out  any  reason,  been  made  a  matter  of  ridicule.  And 
why  ?  The  enemies  of  religion,  instigated  by  a  vain  and 
impious  audacity,  have  represented  Moses  as  a  man  desti¬ 
tute  of  understanding  and  regardless  of  truth,  whilst  they 
have  strenuously  affirmed  that  Palestine  was  sterile  and  un¬ 
inviting.  These  unprincipled  men,  who  would  wish,  if 
they  cannot  overthrow  the  truth  of  Sacred  Scripture,  at 
least  to  invalidate  it  as  much  as  possible,  inveigh  against  no 
writer  more  vehemently,  than  against  Moses,  rejecting  his 
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whole  history,  and  all  the  miracles  wrought  by  him,  as 
false  and  absurd.  We  could  blunt  their  opposing  weapons, 
but  to  follow  out  all  the  windings  of  their  fallacious  argu¬ 
ments  would  be  a  useless  labour  ;  for  it  is  impossible,  and 
not  to  be  credited  that  Moses  could  have  possessed  such 
inconceivable  assurance  as  to  speak  of  actions  and  miracles, 
as  performed  by  him  before  their  eyes,  if  they  were  not 
true.  Surely  he  would  have  exhibited  all  the  symptoms 
of  derangement,  and  the  people  having  detected  his  deceit 
and  misrepresentation,  would  have  withdrawn  their  confi¬ 
dence  from  him,  and  would  have  committed  his  writings  to 
the  flames.  Tf  we  consider  the  situation  and  condition  of 
Moses,  it  will  appear  manifest,  that  a  false  description  of 
Palestine,  would  have  been  most  pernicious  to  him  :  for  he 
delayed  in  the  vicinity  of  that  land  with  an  immense  mul¬ 
titude  of  men,  and  therefore  it  would  have  been  the  great¬ 
est  imprudence,  to  have  represented  it  in  glowing  colours, 
as  surpassing  other  countries  in  fertility  and  abundance  of 
all  productions,  if  it  had  not  been  the  fact ;  especially  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  people  were  rough  and  uncultivated,  rebel¬ 
lious  and  inclined  to  seditions,  and  on  every  trivial  occa¬ 
sion  that  offered  itself,  desirous  of  returning  to  Egypt. 
But  the  spies  that  were  sent  before  them,  brought  back  the 
same  description,  and  exhibited  as  a  proof  the  rich  product¬ 
ions  of  the  land.  The  number  of  the  Israelites  is  mi¬ 
nutely  stated  by  Moses  in  different  places  :*  which  places,  if 
they  be  compared,  will  be  found  to  contain  the  same  amount; 
whence  I  infer  that  the  same  census  is  alluded  to  in  all  those 
places,  although  others  entertain  a  different  opinion.  In¬ 
deed  it  seems  incredible,  that  the  number  of  so  great  a 
people  should  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  within 
the  space  of  a  year ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
taking  of  the  census  of  so  large  a  multitude  must  have  con¬ 
sumed  much  time  as  each  name  was  written  down.  In 
the  first  year  then  the  tables  were  made  out  by  the  rulers 

*  Exod.  XXX.  15,  16  ;  xxxviii.  24.  31 ;  et  Xum.  I.  I. 
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of  hundreds  and  of  tens,  which  the  priests  reviewed  in  the 
second  year,  and  made  more  complete  by  adding  the  age 
and  lineage  of  each  one.  Then  from  the  tables  completed 
by  this  new  survey  a  larger  book  was  formed,  in  which 
each  one  was  numbered  as  living,  although  he  might  liavc 
died  during  the  preceding  year.  The  number  was  603,550, 
excluding  the  infants,  the  youth  who  had  not  reached  their 
twentieth  year,  all  the  women,  the  servants,  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  Levi.  The  number  of  the  Levites  was  22,300, 
which  added  to  the  former  number  will  make  the  sum  of 
C25,«50;  and  if  to  this  we  add  the  infants  and  the  females, 
and  the  servants,  which  would  probably  increase  it  four¬ 
fold,  the  whole  amount  will  be  2,503,400.  Therefore  if 
the  new  habitation  of  the  Israelites  had  been  unfi’uitful,  it 
could  by  no  means  have  supported  so  large  a  multitude. 
Beside,  Moses  placed  the  foundation  of  his  republick  in 
agriculture  which  he  could  not  by  any  means  have  done, 
had  not  the  land  been  fertile.  Each  one  of  the  Israelites 
received  a  portion  of  land  as  his  private  property,  which 
was  left  to  his  posterity,  and  which  it  was  wrong  to  sell  ; 
for  all  the  support  of  the  Israelites,  as  long  as  they  dwelt 
in  the  land,  was  derived  from  pasturage  and  agriculture. 
God*  himself  describes  this  region  as  “A  good  land  and  a 
large,  aland  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.”  Mosest  also 
gives  the  same  description  when  the  camp  was  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Jericho  ;  the  Lord,  says  he,  will  bring  you 
into  a  good  land,  a  land  of  rivers  and  of  fountains,  in  whose 
plains  and  mountains,  streams  flow  forth  ;  a  land  of  corn, 
barley,  and  vineyards,  in  which  the  fig-tree  and  promegra- 
nate  and  olive-tree  grow,  a  land  of  olives  and  honey.  It 
is  preferred  to  Egypt: J  “For  the  land  whither  thou  goest  in 
to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  which  ye 
came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed  and  wateredst  it 
with  thy  foot  as  a  garden  of  herbs  j  but  the  land  whither 

*  Exod.  iii.  8.  f  lleut.  xi.  10.  *  Dent,  xL  10, 
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ye  go  to  possess  it,  is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys  and  drink- 
eth  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven.”  Finally,  Moses  cele¬ 
brates  the  fertility  of  Palestine  in  a  song  to  be  sung  by  the 
Israelites  in  this  land.* 

^‘The  Lord,”  says  he,  made  him  to  ride  on  the  high 
places  of  the  earth,  that  he  might  eat  the  increase  of  the 
fields  ;  and  he  made  him  to  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock  and 
oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock  ;  butter  of  kine  and  milk  of  sheep, 
with  fat  of  lambs,  and  rams  of  the  breed  of  Bashan,  and 
goats  with  the  fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat  ;  and  thou  didst 
drink  of  the  pure  blood  of  the  grape.” 


§  11.  77ie  advantages  of  Palestine  when  compared  ivith 

Egyjit. 

The  testimony  of  Mosest  has  appeared  incredible  to 
many;  whence,  they  say,  they  have  been  compelled  to  re¬ 
gard  his  representations  as  false,  when  he  extols  the  land 
of  Palestine  in  the  highest  praises,  and  describes  it  as 
abounding  with  superior  privileges,  because  it  is  watered 
with  rain  from  heaven  and  running  streams,  whilst  Egypt 
is  watered  only  by  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile.  But  to 
this  we  may  add  that  Palestine  possesses  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  climate,  having  neither  too  great  nor  too  small  a 
quantity  of  rain.  Abulfeda  divides  the  different  coun¬ 
tries  into  the  salubres,  that  is,  those  which  are  irrigated 
by  rain,  and  the  insalubres,  that  is,  those  which  are  inun¬ 
dated  by  rivers.  And  no  one  will  venture  a  denial,  that  in 
this  respect  Palestine  enjoys  advantages  far  surpassing  those 
of  Egypt.  Bartholinus  on  the  properties  of  water  says,f 
that  rain  water  is  in  itself  transparent,  clear,  subtile,  light, 

*  Deut.  xxxii.  13.  Conf.  Exod.  xiii.  5,  xxiii.  1.  Lev,  xx.  24.  Num.  xiii. 
27,  xiv.  7,  8.  Jos.  xxiii.  14,  xxiv.  13.  Ps.  cvi.  24.  Neh.  ix.  35,  Jcr.  xi.  5. 
Ezecli.  XX.  6.  Joel.  ii.  3.  Basnage's  histoire  cles  Jiiifs,  lib.  i.  c.  14.  §  ‘J- 
p.  356. 

f  Dcuf.  xi.  10. 


+  Lib  xiii.  p.  553 
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and  savoury;  that  its  clearness  indicates  that  there  is  no  for¬ 
eign  admixture  with  it,  and  its  lightness  and  sapidity  show 
that  it  is  a  subtile  substance.  He,  adds  that  of  all  kinds  of 
water  it  is  most  productive  of  fertility,  and  especially  when 
it  falls  with  thunder,  for  the  thunder  by  its  motion  scat¬ 
ters  the  vapour  and  makes  the  water  thin  and  ])ure.  In 
Palestine  moreover  the  atmosphere  is  serene  and  salubri¬ 
ous,  but  in  Egypt  many  diseases  unavoidably  arise  from 
the  quantity  of  mud  and  dirt  which  the  Nile  produces. 
For  Egypt,  especially  the  upper  part,  is  watered  by  few 
or  no  showers.* * * §  The  lower  part  has  rain,  but  only  in  the 
months  of  November,  December,  and  January.!  Hence, 
when  in  the  time  of  Psatrienitus,  king  of  Egypt,  a  rain 
descended  at  Thebes,  it  was  considered  as  a  prodigy;  for 
whilst  a  solitary  rain  at  far  distant  intervals  descends  on 
those  parts  adjacent  to  the  sea,  and  those  parts  wliich  are 
above  Memphis  have  no  rain,  at  that  time,  the  atmosphere 
presented  a  new  appearance  and  a  tempestuous  storm  rush¬ 
ed  upon  them.  This  novel  and  astonishing  eventj  over¬ 
whelmed  them  with  terror.  Since  then,  Egypt  is  almost 
entirely  deprived  of  showers,  its  fertility  depends  solely  on 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  whence  the  Egyptians^  feign 
the  Nile  to  be  a  deity,  and  they  esteem  it  the  greatest  of 
the  deities,  declaring  it  to  be  a  rival  of  the  heavens,  be¬ 
cause  without  clouds  or  rain,  it  waters  the  land  and  mois¬ 
tens  the  earth  yearly  instead  of  showers.  These  things 
the  common  people  say.  But  those  skilled  in  their  1113- 
steries  affirm  that  the  land  is  his,  and  the  Nile  Osiris. 

*  Conf.  Ray's  Collection  of  Travels,  Tom.  ii.  p.  02.  Greaves  licsclirei-! 
liung  der  Pyramiden,  p.  74,  &c. 

+  Vanslehen's  llelatioii  d’Egypte  p.  37,  334.  T/ter>enot's  voyage  an  Le- 
vante  lib  ii.  p.  789.  Vossii  Obsen.  ad  Melam  desitu  orbis.  lib  i.  c.  9.  Dapper's 
Besclii*.  von  Afrika,  p.  127. 

Conf.  Ilerodoti  hist,  lib  iii.  cap.  10.  Philo  Judseiis  in  vita  Mosis,  lib  i. 
j)age  4  81.  Edit.  Genev. 

§  Conf.  Thesaurus  numismatum  antiipiorum  cum  commentariis  I.  Oiseli, 
Tab,  xxxiv.  n.  9.  ot  'Trestavi  Nimtism.  T.  i.  p.  307. 
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The  Esjyptians  also  worshiped* * * §  the  Nile  under  the  name 
of  Serapis. 


§  III.  Of  the  origin  of  the  Nile. 

Respecting  the  origin  of  the  Nile  which  many  derive 
from  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  the  opinions  of  authors 
are  various.  Many  kings  and  emperors  have  investigated 
it  in  vain,  so  that  it  has  become  a  proverb,  that  to  seek 
for  the  head  of  the  Nile  is  to  seek  for  a  thing  that  is  ar¬ 
duous  and  beyond  the  powers  of  man.t  Alexander,  indeed, 
when  he  saw  crocodiles  in  the  Hydaspes  and  Egyptian 
beans  in  Acesines^  thought  that  he  had  discovered  the 
source  of  the  Nile,  and  prepared  a  fleet  for  Egypt,  in¬ 
tending  to  sail  down  this  river  into  the  Nile,  but  he  soon 
discovered  that  his  hopes  were  not  to  be  realised,  for  large 
rivers  intervened,  and  the  Ocean  also  into  which  all  the 
rivers  of  India  flow;  and  besides  these  Ariana  and  the  Ar¬ 
abian  and  Persian  gulfs  ;  and  Arabia  and  Troglodytica.f 
Hieronymus  Loho^  according  to  Tellez,  in  his  history  of 
Aethiopia,  says  that  the  Nile  rises  in  the  kingdom  of 
Gojam,  a  country  under  the  Aethiopians  or  Abyssinians,  in 
latitude  twelve  degrees  from  the  Equator.  Sudas  says, 
the  etesias^  blow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer; 
because  the  sun  ascending  higher  and  approaching  nearer 
to  the  north,  dissolves  the  moisture  which  exists  in  that  part, 
which,  mingling  with  the  air  and  wind,  forms  the  etesix: 
and  this  wind  carried  from  the  nortli  into  the  south,  when 
it  meets  the  higher  mountains  of  Aethiopia,  is  condensed 
and  forms  rain  :  by  which  the  Nile,  although  coming  from 

*  Vid.  Sekmanni  diss.  hist,  de  Serapide  Egyptorum  Deo  maximo,  Lipsiae 
1666.  Bosseckii  diss.  de  fluminum  cultu.  Lipsiae  1740.  Seldenus  de  Diis 
Syris.  Synt.  i.  c.  4.  Kercheri  Oedipus  Egypt.  T.  i.  Syut.  3.  c.  7.  T.  iii.  Synt. 
15.  c.  1.  Fossu  Theologia  Gentilium  lib.  ii,  c.  74,  75. 

t  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p.  696. 

Kercheri  Oedipus  Egypt.  T.  i.  Synt,  1.  c.  7. 

§  North  East  Winds  M'hich  blow  for  forty  days  dui’ing  the  dog  days. 
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a  dry  and  tropical  climate,  is  made  to  overflow.  What 
Sudas  here  says  of  the  increase  of  the  Nile,  P/my  declares, 
is  believed  by  others  also,  where  he  gives  the  different 
opinions  respecting  the  source  of  the  Nile,  He  says*  that 
authors  have  advanced  various  causes  of  the  increase  of  the 
Nile,  the  most  probable  of  which  are,  the  condensation  of 
the  etesiae,  blowing  at  that  time  from  contrary  directions, 
the  sea  being  driven  beyond  its  shores;  or  the  summer 
showers  of  Aethiopia,  the  etesiae  carrying  the  clouds 
thither  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  dimmoniiis  testifies 
the  same  thing.t  The  most  famous  opinion  is  that  the 
ProdromiX  blowing,  and  continual  blasts  of  the  Etsiae 
meeting  them  for  forty -five  days,  the  velocity  of  the  flowing 
of  the  river  is  retarded,  so  that  its  waves  swell  and  over¬ 
flow.  In  this  manner  the  river  continues  to  flow,  still 
opposed  by  the  winds,  until  it  inundates  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  The  opinions  which  Pliny  and  Sudas  have  expres¬ 
sed  in  their  writings,  they  appear  to  have  taken  from 
Callistheyies  and  Democritus,  who  express  the  same  sen¬ 
timents.  But  the  opinion  that  seems  most  probable  to  me 
is  that  the  Nile  arises  not  from  fountains,  but  has  its 
source  in  Aethiopia  from  the  rains  which  fall  there,  and 
which,  when  the  sun  enters  the  sign  of  the  cancer,  are 
very  great  and  abundant,  and  continue  such  for  the  space 
of  forty  days.  In  the  month  of  June,  on  the  seventeenth 
day  the  river  begins  to  increase  and  inundates  the  whole 
of  Egypt.  This  increase  ends  in  the  month  of  August 
and  some  times  not  until  the  middle  of  September  ;  at 
which  time  it  gradually  diminishes,  after  the  space  of  three 
months  have  intervened.  The  more  abundant  its  increase 
has  been,  the  slower  is  its  fall,  and  the  later  the  harvest. 
In  this  manner  it  supplies  the  wants  of  the  husbandman§. 

*  Plinii  liist.  nat.  lib.  v.  cap.  9.  t  lib.  xxii, 

4:  inds  which  blow  for  eight  days  before  the  rising  of  the  dog  star. 

§  Homer  represents  the  Nile  as  descending  from  heaven.  £(g 

Aiyti'ff-roio  fii'i'tfsTfos  'Koraiim  Odyss.  -A.  V.  5S1. 
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§  ly.  Of  the  effects  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  and 
of  the  measures  of  the  Nile. 

Pliny**^  elegantly  describes  the  effect  of  the  overflow¬ 
ing  of  the  Nile.  When  it  is  twelve  cubits,  famine  is  the 
consequence  ;  when  thirteen,  hunger  follows ;  fourteen 
cubits  produce  joy  ;  fifteen,  security;  and  sixteen,  delight. 
Wherefore  an  image  was  erected  in  the  temple  of  peace 
by  Vespasian  diugustus,  with  sixteen  children,  by  which 
was  signified  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  to  the  depth  of 
sixteen  cuhits.t  The  higher  it  rises  beyond  this  number, 
the  greater  famine  is  expected,  because  the  water  delay¬ 
ing  too  long,  the  time  of  sowing  is  passed,  and  the  crops 
cannot  arrive  at  maturity,  or  produce  fruit.  It  is  the 
greatest  calamity  which  can  possibly  happen  to  Egypt, 
when  the  Nile  does  not  sufficiently  water  the  earth,  or 
when  it  exceeds  sixteen  cubits.  The  first  curse  upon 
Egypt  is  predicted  in  Isa.  xix.  5.  The  words  of  the 
Hebrew  text  are  D’llD  which  are  gener¬ 

ally  translated,  deficient  seu  arescent  aquae  ex  mart ;  so 
the  Syriac,  Symmachus  and  the  Vulgate.  The  root  of  this 
verb  with  the  points  and  the  dagesch  forte,  is  which 

is  said  to  occur  three  times  in  the  Bible,f  hut  it  is  to 
be  found  in  no  other  Oriental  language,  and  is  therefore 
very  doubtful.  But  if  you  reject  the  points  and  the  da¬ 
gesch  forte,  which  were  added  by  the  Masorites  about  the 
seventh  century  after  Christ,  the  places  where  this  word 
is  found  become  very  clear.  Therefore  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  read  in  this  place  without  the  dagesch 

*  I.  c. 

t  JircadiusCi\^  Empei-or,  forbade  any  water  to  be  taken  fi-om  tlie  Nile  by 
breaking  the  mounds  when  the  increase  was  less  than  twelve  cubits,  tindei- 
pain  of  burning — Anno  Christi  ccccix.  leg.  i.,  de  Nile  agerribus,  lib.  9.  Cod. 
Theod.  tit.  32.,  in  which  year  a  great  famine  prevailed  at  Constantinople,  teste 
JUnrcellino  in  Cliron. 

f  llesides  this  place.  Is.  xli.  17 ;  and  Jer.  li.  30. 
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forte,  which  is  the  Praeter.  Conjug.  Niph.  from  the  root 
nn::’  hibere,  and  should  be  translated,  ebibcniur  aquse  ex 
mari,  and  so  the  LXX  and  Jiqnila  have  translated  it  x«j 
avtt'Ti'oS'/jfrETai  u^ara  a^ro  SaXatfcf''/]^.  Py  the  word  trans¬ 
lators  understand  the  Mediterranean  sea.  But  what  is 
that  to  Egypt?  It  would  affect  it  but  little,  was  it  entire¬ 
ly  dry.  In  my  opinion  Q’  in  this  place  is  the  river  Nile, 
which  is  very  often  called  the  sea  :  for  the  first  name  of 
this  river  was  Oceamis,  in  Greek  Oxsaovg.* * * §  But  the  sense 
of  this  place  is  by  no  means  that  the  Nile  should  dry  up 
entirely,  but  that  it  should  not  sufficiently  water  the  land. 

It  has  been  made  a  matter  of  attention  by  some  men, 
how  they  might  discover  by  diligent  observation,  what 
number  of  cubits  the  river  rises  when  it  is  the  highest, 
and  the  instrument  by  which  they  made  their  observati¬ 
ons  was  called  NsiXo/xs-t^iov  :  it  was  divided  into  cubits. 
John  Gravius\  has  described  this  instrument.  He  says  it 
is  yet  to  be  found  in  Cairo ^  and  Thevenot,  Hasselquist 
and  others  state  the  same  thing,  f  The  geographer  of  Nu- 
bia§  has  elegantly  described  it  as  follows  :  Dar  Almechias, 
that  is,  the  place  of  measure  is  at  the  head  of  an  island, 
which  is  broader  on  the  eastern  side,  which  is  in  sight  of 
the  city  Fosdad.  It  is  a  large  hall,  surrounded  within  on 
all  sides  with  arches,  which  a  circle  of  columns  support  j 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  hall,  is  a  large  and  deep  cistern  to 
which  there  is  a  discent  on  all  sides  by  marble  steps. 
From  the  centre  of  the  cistern  arises  a  straight  marble 
column  divided  into  cubits  and  digits.  The  water  is  car- 

*  Conf.  Diod.  Sic.  Bibl.  hist.  lib.  i.  cap.  12.  JMaillH  in  description  de. 
I’Egypte,  lettre  ii.  p.  4l.  Tlie  Nile,  they  say,  flows  with  such  force,  that  it 
more  resembles  a  sea,  than  a  simjile  river. 

t  In  libro  de  pede  Rom.ano. 

^  Thevenot  Voyage  auLevante,  p.  I.  lib.  2.  c.  .se  ;  et  lib.  .S.  c.  44.  Has- 
Bclqnist  Reise  nach  Palestina,  pag.  76.  Conf.  Diod  Sic.  Bibl.  hist.  lib.  1. 
Strabo  in  Georg,  lib.  .xviii.  Dlutarch  de  Iside  et  Osir.  Plinii  hist,  natnr. 
lib.  V.  c.  9  ;  .wiii.  18  ;  xx.wi.  7.  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  c.  13. 

§  Cliai.  iii.  p.  13. 
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lied  to  that  cistern  through  a  large  canal,  which  passes 
from  it  to  the  water  of  the  Nile.  The  water  does  not  run 
into  the  cistern  except  when  it  has  arrived  to  that  eleva¬ 
tion  which  takes  place  in  the  month  of  August.  The  wa¬ 
ters  ordinarily  rise  sixteen  cubits,  and  then  they  irrigate 
equally  the  territory  of  the  Emperor.  When  the  Nile 
rises  eighteen  cubits  it  waters  both  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries.  If  it  rises  twenty  cubits  it  causes  injury.  Twelve 
cubits  is  a  very  small  rise — A  cubit  is  twenty-four  digits. 
As  often  as  it  exceeds  eighteen  cubits  it  brings  destruction, 
because  it  tears  up  and  kills  the  trees.  Likewise  when  it 
is  less  than  twelve  cubits,  it  produces  drought  and  famine. 
It  may  be  proper  to  refer  to  the  words  of  Hasselquist  on  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  height  of  the  Nile.  “The  place 
in  which  the  height  of  the  water  is  measured  (the  Nilome- 
ter)  is  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  Old  Cairo.  It  is  a 
quadrangular  house,  built  by  the  river,  the  roof  terminating 
in  a  white  pyramid.  At  certain  distances  from  the  ground 
there  are  openings  to  admit  the  water.  In  the  middle 
of  the  building  stands  a  marble  pillar,  upon  which  a  gauge 
is  marked,  upon  which  the  daily  rise  and  fall  of  the  water 
can  be  noted,  until  the  whole  land  is  overflowed.  The  go¬ 
vernment  appoint  the  persons  who  are  to  make  these  re¬ 
marks  and  during  this  period  their  superstition  will  not  al¬ 
low  any  but  ISIohammedans  to  enter  the  building.  It  was 
therefore  impossible  for  us  to  obtain  a  view  from  the  in¬ 
side.’’ 


§  V.  Of  the  drains  and  the  lake  of  Moeris. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  made  use  of  various  inventions, 
when  the  Nile  did  not  overflow  the  more  elevated  lands, 
(for  you  will  find  no  mountains  in  Egypt)  or  when  it  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  desired  bounds  ;  among  which  inventions  the 
drains  and  atjueducts  hold  a  distinguished  place.  In  the 
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middle  of  the  drains  there  are  steps  on  which  the  husband¬ 
man  stands,  as  often  as  he  wishes  to  water  his  land,  and 
he  is  carried  round  by  them.  But  to  prevent  falling,  he 
seizes  fast  of  a  prop  near  him,  with  his  hands,  to  which, 
clinging,  he  suspends  his  whole  body  and  uses  his  hands 
in  the  place  of  his  feet  and  his  feet  in  the  place  of  his 
hands  ;  for  he  stands  upon  his  hands  whose  business  it  is 
to  act,  and  acts  with  his  feet  which  are  for  standing.^' 
Hence  we  may  understand  what  is  intended  by  Deut.  xi. 
10.  to  water  the  garden  with  the  feet.  This  instrument  is 
called  by  the  Arabians  Sakih  (  'pD)  irrigatorium. 

Jirchimedes.)  indeed,  is  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  it, 
but  this  is  incredible,  since  it  occurs  in  the  books  of  Moses. 
The  Egyptians  make  use  of  their  feet  for  treading,  but 
the  Persians  make  use  of  cattle,  t  Indeed  the  drains  are  ex¬ 
cellent  and  most  necessary  inventions:  but  the  aqueducts  are 
still  more  important.  Thus,  according  to  Pliny, X  between 
Arscnsis  and  Memphis,  there  is  a  place  in  circumference 
CCLX  paces,  or  according  to  CCCCLX,  and  in 

depth  fifty  paces  formed  by  nature,  but  improved  and  enlar¬ 
ged  by  the  king  of  Moeris,  whence  also  it  is  called  the  lake 
of  Moeris,  which  is  connected  with  the  Nile  by  a  canal. 
This  place,  both  on  account  of  its  size  and  its  depth,  is 
sufficient  to  receive  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile  at  the 
time  of  its  increase,  so  that  the  water  may  not  destroy  the 

*  Conf.  P/u7.  Jiid"  <le  confusione  linguaram  p.  255.  edit.  Genev. 

t  You  may  see  the  figure  iu  the  Travels  and  Observations  in  several  parts 
i)f  Levant,  by  Shair,  T,  II.  p.  337.  JVordeii’s  Voyage  d’Egypte  et  de  Nubie, 
T.  I.  fig.  53.  ad  pag.  61.  JVtebuhr^s  Beschreibung  Arabiens,  T.  I.  p.  148.  &c. 
In  the  Koran,  Sur.  II.  v.  66.  jyfuhamed  says,  “  the  heifer  which  has  not 
plowed  the  earth  nor  watered  the  land,”  that  is,  which  has  not  moved  in 
the  wheel  which  draws  the  water,  and  by  which  it  is  poured  into  the  canals 
that  water  the  land. — ‘From  Babylon  even  to  the  Nile  a  certain  hill  des¬ 
cends,  by  which  water  is  drawn  from  the  river  by  means  of  wheels  and 
pumps,  captives  working  continually.  Conf.  Strab,  Geogr.  lib.  xvii.  p.  807. 
Hannoverishes  Magazin,  1780.  St.  57.  p.  899. 

4:  Hist.  Natur.  l.ih.  v.  c.  9. 
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crops  and  the  habitations.  Afterwards,  the  Nile  decreas¬ 
ing,  by  the  aid  of  a  ditcli  it  retains  a  sufficiency  of  water 
to  supply  the  husbandmen.  The  ditch  is  eight  stadia 
long,  and  three  hundred  feet  broad.  By  this,  the  lake 
sometimes  receiving  the  river  water  and  sometimes  not 
receiving  it,  retains  a  suitable  supply  of  water,  the  mouth 
being  opened  at  one  time  and  closed  at  another,  not  with¬ 
out  much  labour  and  expense.  For  whoever  would  re¬ 
move  or  replace  the  enclosures  of  this  structure,  had  to 
expend  not  less  than  fifty  talents.  The  lake  has  remained 
subserving  the  conveniences  of  the  Egyptians  even  to  our 
times,  the  name  only  being  changed,  for  it  is  called  Lacus 
Charontis.*  But  this  lake  affords  another  advantage  to 
the  Egyptians  ;  an  immense  number  of  fish  grow  in  it. 
It  is  said  to  produce  twenty  two  Idnds  of  fish,  and  so  great 
a  number  is  caught,  that  although  there  is  an  immense 
number  of  men  who  follow  the  business  of  salting  them, 
they  can  scarcely  accomplish  their  work. 


§  VI.  The  fertility  arising  from  the  Nile. 

Among  other  nations,  agriculture  is  carried  on  with 
great  expense  and  labour;  but  among  the  Egyptians  alone 
their  fruits  are  collected  with  very  little  expense  or  trou¬ 
ble,  whence  also  the  common  people,  when  the  Nile 
overflows,  freed  from  work,  give  themselves  up  to  relax¬ 
ation,  feasting  continually,  and  enjoying  without  inter¬ 
ruption  all  things  that  conduce  to  pleasure t.  Then  when 
the  slime  is  left,  the  fertility  is  so  great,  that  they  are 
often  compelled  to  mix  it  with  gravel,  lest  the  seed  being 
sown  in  this  too  rich  and  nitrous  slime,  should  perish  from 
its  richness.  Particularly  the  lower  part  of  Egypt  which 
is  called  the  Delta  is  too  rich.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 

•  Conf.  Strab.  Geog.  lib,  xvii.  p.  811.  Biod.  Sic.  Bibl.  liist  lili.  i.  p.  34, 
t  Conf.  J)iod.  Sic.  Bib.  Wist.  lib.  i.  Inuiii'.^  Series  of  Adventures  in  the 
roarse  of  a  voyage  up  tlie  Red  Sea,  kc,  p.  220. 
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more  elevated  country  which  is  not  overflowed  by  the 
Nile,  much  smaller  crops  are  to  be  expected.  It  adds  very 
much  to  the  fertility  of  Egypt,  that  it  has  a  double  sum¬ 
mer  every  year  ;  the  former  of  which  is  very  uneven  and 
inconstant,  with  excessive  heat,  which  is  very  trying  to 
the  body,  especially  of  a  stranger  not  accustomed  to  tins 
climate.  It  begins  in  the  month  of  March  and  continues 
until  May.  The  other  summer,  which  is  called  the  second 
part  of  the  summer,  succeeds  the  former,  for  it  begins  in 
the  month  of  June  and  closes  about  the  end  of  August. 
This  summer  is  more  uniform  than  the  former  and  more 
constant,  less  hot  and  offensive  to  the  body.  The  autumn 
comprises  two  months,  September  and  October.  The 
winter  begins  in  the  month  of  November  and  extends  to 
January.  The  spring  is  observed  in  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary  :  in  these  months  the  trees  begin  to  bud,  and  the  earth 
is  rendered  very  beautiful  with  green  herbs,  plants,  and 
flowers.* 


§  VII.  The  water  of  the  Nile  is  said  to  be  very  whole¬ 
some,  and  productive  of  fruitfulness  in  women. 

The  water  of  the  Nile  is  highly  spoken  of  for  drink¬ 
ing.  But  as  it  contains  much  dirt  and  mud,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  first  to  strain  it,  and  then  to  preserve  it  in  earthen 
vessels,  until  the  mud  settles,  and  the  water  becomes  clear. 
Galen\  testifies  that  the  Egyptians  used  it  strained  through 
earthen  vessels,  by  which  process  it  is  preferable  to  all 
other  waters  ;  for  it  is  very  pure,  limpid,  and  of  a  sweet 
taste.  Whence  %.deschylusX  also  calls  the  water  of  the 
Nile,  £u<orov^soc,  that  is  a  flowing  stream,  sweet  and  suit¬ 
able  for  drinking.  For  who  will  not  believe  that  the  wa- 

*  Confer  Prosp.  .ilpimim  de  medicina  JEgyptionum  lib.  i.  c.  7.  Dapper'’s 
Besclircibung  von  Afrika.  p.  126. 

t  De  Simpl.  Medic.  Facult.  lib.  i,  Prosp.  Alpin.  J.  c.  Dnjipor  p.  131. 

‘In  Prometbeo  vincto.  p.  49. 
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ter  of  that  very  celebrated  river  is  the  best  of  all  for  the 
use  of  man  ;  seeing  that  by  so  long  a  course,  it  passes 
through  so  extensive  a  country,  burnt  by  the  sun,  whicli 
the  ancients  thought  not  habitable  on  account  of  its  exces¬ 
sive  heat ;  and  seeing,  moreover,  that  it  is  almost  heated 
by  the  sun  in  its  long  journey,  and  by  the  motion  and 
agitation  which  happen  in  so  extended  a  progress,  and  by 
its  descent  from  high  mountains,  the  i*iver  being  precipi¬ 
tated  from  lofty  eminences,  it  becomes  completely  purified. 
And  because  that  river  has  not  a  rocky  channel,  but  one  of 
very  rich  earth,  it  is  evident  that  least  of  all  waters  it  will 
injure  by  its  coldness.  For  these  reasons,  Jivicenna  and 
Prosper  Jilpimis  have  spoken  in  the  highest  terms  of 
this  water.  The  Egyptians  keep  the  water  of  the  Nile  in 
casks  as  wine  is  kept.  For  as  it  does  not  become  putrid, 
according  to  %dristides,  they  preserve  it  three,  or  four,  or 
even  more  years,  at  which  time  it  comes  in  as  great  de¬ 
mand  amongst  them  as  wine  with  us.  The  Nile  is  said 
not  only  to  fertilize  the  land,  but  also  to  produce  fruitful¬ 
ness  in  women.  For  P/my*  states  from  Trogus  that  in 
Egypt  it  is  very  common  for  twins  to  be  born,  and  that 
three,  and  four  are  often  brought  forth  at  one  birth,  and 
seven  have  been.  Strabo^  asserts  that  Aristotle  has  said 
the  same  thing.  But  perhaps  the  text  has  been  altered, 
and  instead  of  S7r-ra(5ujji-a  it  ought  to  be  read  'XSvTaSufi.a,  since 
Aristotle  in  various  other  places,  f  speaks  of  five  at  a  birth, 
and  Gellius  affirms  the  same  thing  from  him.  Aristotle 
the  philosopher,  has  related  that  a  woman  in  Egypt  brought 
forth  five  children  at  a  birth,  and  this  is  the  largest  number 
ever  heard  of,  and  this  number  very  seldom  is  found. 
But  it  often  happens  that  the  Egyptians  bring  forth  twins> 

*  Hist.  JVtitur.  lib.  vii.  cap.  3.  Aristotelis  de  liist.  animal,  lib.  viii.  cap.  4. 
Conf.  Hittershusivs  iu  Oppiard  Cynag.  lib.  ii.  c.  143.  p.  a7. 

t  Geog.  lib.  XV.  p.  095. 

Dc  General.  Animal,  lib.  iv.  c.  4.  ct  5  de  hist,  animal,  lib.  vii.  cap.  5,  p. 
822.  GrUiiis  lib.  x.  c..  2.  p.  504. 
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And  ancient  authors  say  that  three  and  four  are  often 
born  at  a  birth,  and  indeed  in  some  lands  tliat  is  common. 
It  is  said  that  a  certain  woman  in  four  births,  during  the 
space  of  five  years,  brought  forth  twenty  children,  the 
most  of  whom  grew  up.  Credible  authors  tell  of  a  wo¬ 
man  in  Peloponnesus,  who  in  five  births  brought  forth 
four  at  a  time. 

It  is  certain  that  the  three  Iloratii  were  of  one  birth, 
tind  likewise  the  three  Curutii,  as  can  be  shown  from 
the  ancient  coins  which  have  this  inscription,  C.  CVR.  et 
TRICE*.  Laeiius  also  says,  that  he  saw  in  the  palace  a 
freed  woman  who  was  brought  from  Alexandria,  to  be 
showed  to  Adrian,  with  five  children,  of  which  four  were 
brought  forth  at  a  birth,  and  the  fifth  forty  days  after.! 


§  VIII.  The  evils  which  arise  from  the  Nile. 

I  have  abundantly  shown  the  benefits  arising  from  the 
Nile  and  its  advantages  with  respect  to  fertility  ;  but  it 
will  bear  no  comparison  with  the  fertility  of  the  land  of 
Palestine,  which  I  shall  now  describe  after  having  pre¬ 
mised  some  of  the  evils  that  arise  from  the  Nile.  1  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  Nile  carries  with  it  a  great 
quantity  of  very  rich  clay.  From  this  a  great  variety,  of 
Insects  arise,  which  putrefy  when  they  die  and  poison  the 
air.  The  bird  called  Ibis,  is,  on  this  account,  of  great 
utility,  for  it  devours  these  pestiferous  insects  and  re¬ 
moves  the  evil.  Whence  the  Egyptians  worshipped  that 
benefactor  with  divine  honours,  and  punished  invariably 
with  death  every  one  that  killed  the  Ibis,  either  willingly 

*  Patinus  ill  Faniil.  p.  97.  n.  1.  et  2.  apud  Gorlanim  30. 

t  Confei-.  Pauliis  Jurisconsultus  in  leg.  iii.  Digest.  If  the  subject  of  heir* 
ship  ho  sought,  JuHnnits  leg.  xxwi.  Dig.  Dc  solutionibns  et  lihcrationibns. 
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or  unwillingly.  *  The  Ibis  is  a  bird  entirely  white,  tall, 
with  black  feet,  rough  legs,  and  a  long  and  horny  beak  : 
its  wings  have  no  feathers  but  are  bare,  resembling  those 
of  the  bat.  Its  size  is  about  that  of  the  hen  or  the  crow. 

But  the  greatest  evil  that  arises  from  the  Nile  is  occa¬ 
sioned  b}^  the  evaporation,  which  produces  a  noxious  at¬ 
mosphere.  So  that  I  think  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
Egypt  is  the  only  country  producing  the  plague,  from 
which  it  is  carried  into  other  regions.  The  Nile  in  the 
winter  time  flows  very  slowly,  and  the  water  has  a  very 
disagreeable  smell  ;  and  especially  about  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  where  there  are  many  marshes  called  Bucolia.  Our 
geography  of  Egypt  is  by  no  means  accurate  or  sufficiently 
minute  ;  it  contains  much  mistake  and  deficiency  :  we 
barely  know  from  Heliodorus  and  Russel,^  that  there  are 
fenny  places  there.  For  there  are  low  grounds  receiving 
the  overflowings  of  the  Nile,  and  lakes  of  unfathomable 
depth  in  the  middle,  and  terminating  in  marsh  about 
their  banks.  For  what  the  shores  are  to  the  seas,  the 
marshes  are  to  these  lakes.  There  also  the  Egyptian  rob¬ 
bers  have  their  republic,  for  they  make  use  of  the  water 
instead  of  a  wall ;  moreover  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
reed  in  the  marsh  which  answers  them  for  a  fortification. 
In  Egypt  also,  the  lep7'a  and  Elephantiasis  (species  of  the 
leprosy)  and  other  destructive  diseases  take  their  rise  : 
Maundrell,  Thcvenot  and  Prosper  JUpinust  affirm  that 

*  Strabo,  ill  Geograpli.  lib.  xvi.  says,  all  the  Egjptians  worship  certain  ani¬ 
mals,  in  common  ;  as,  of  quadrupeds,  the  cow,  the  dog,  the  cat ;  of  birds,  the 
hawk  and  the  ibis,  of  water  animals,  the  lapidotus  piscis  and  the  oxyrynchus. 
See  the  form  of  the  ibis  mJac.  de  Wilde,  Sign.  Antig.  No.  13.  Dapper's  Beschr. 
von  Afrika,  p.  120.  J.  li.  Forster's  Indisclie  Zoologie,  auf  »ler  Christen  Kiip- 
fertafel.  This  bird  is  entirely  unknown  in  our  country,  and  has  no  name  in 
Europe.  Confer  Mdrovandi  Orv'AXi  lib.  xx.  cap.  3.  pag,  312. 

t  Heliodori  Aethopion  lib.  i.  Russel's  natui-al  history  of  Aleppo,  p;  49.  50. 
Conf.  Goquet  de  I’origine  des  Loix,  des  Arts,  et  des  Sciences  et  de  leurs  pro- 
gres  ches  les  anciens  peoples.  T.  II.  liv.  3.  ch.  2. 

I  Thevenot's  Voyage  au  Levant  p.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  80.  Prosper  Alpinus  de 
Medicina  jEgyptioruin  lib.  i.  p.  14.  Conf.  Schillin^ii  commentationes  de  le¬ 
pra.  Dapper's  Besch.  von  Afrika  p.  127 — 129. 
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the  leprosy  has  raged  in  Egypt  in  their  own  times,  and  that 
lliey  have  seen  men  labouring  under  it.  Pliny  affirms 
that  it  arises  in  Egypt  alone  and  tliat  it  is  common  there. 
Lucretius  says  the  same  thing  in  the  following  lines  from 
lib.  VL, 

Est  elephas  morbus,  qui  propter  flumina  Nili, 

Nascitur  Aegypto  in  media  nec  praeterea  usquam. 

Dioscorides  and  Avicenna^  indeed,  contend  that  this 
disease  arises  from  the  Egyptian  beer,  but  this  appears  to 
be  a  mistake,  although  Scaliger  to  excuse  Dioscorides  re¬ 
fers  it  to  the  acidity  of  the  beer.  The  whole  cause  is  rather 
to  be  referred  to  the  varying  atmosphere,  as  Galen  also 
thinks.*  Indeed,  in  Alexandria  many  contract  the  disease 
from  the  united  cause,  of  the  manner  of  living  and  the 
heat  of  the  climate.  In  Germany  and  other  countries  this 
disease  is  very  uncommon,  and  among  the  Scythians  who 
live  principally  on  milk,  it  has  scarcely  ever  appeared. 
But  in  Alexandria  it  is  produced  by  the  manner  of  living] 
For  they  eat  boiled  flour  and  lentils,  shell  fish  and  other 
salt  food,  and  some  of  them,  the  flesh  of  the  ass,  and  other 
things  which  produce  gross  and  phlegmatick  humours, 
whence,  when  the  air  is  warm,  the  motion  of  the  humours 
is  directed  towards  the  surface.  Indeed,  Egypt  is  gene¬ 
rally  represented  as  the  native  place  of  this  disease,  from 
which  it  afterward  spread  into  other  countries.  The  Is¬ 
raelites  carried  the  leprosy  into  Palestine,  whence  Moses 
prescribed  peculiar  laws  respecting  it.t  And  nothing  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  more  evident,  than  that  it  was  this  disease  with 
which  Joh  was  afflicted.  X 

*  De  curat,  ad  Glauc.  lib.  ii.  cap.  10.  t  Levit.  xiii. 

t  Conf.  MichaeUs  36te  Arabische  Frage  an  die  Reiscnden  und  dessen  An- 
merkung  zu  Ileob  ii.  7.  J\fead  on  the  most  important  diseases  mentioned  in 
the  S.S.  Chap.  i. 
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§  IX.  Whether  Egypt  produces  a  greater  quantity  of 
corn  than  Ealestine. 

Let  no  one  infer,  because  Strabo*  affirms  that  Eg;ypt 
abounds  in  corn,  that  on  that  account  it  is  to  be  preferred 
to  Palestine.  For  who  will  pronounce  that  region  the  most 
happy  and  desirable,  which  possesses  no  other  advantages 
of  nature  than  a  supply  of  corn  ?  But  even  in  this  respect 
Palestine  surpasses,  both  in  the  productiveness  and  quality 
of  its  corn.  In  the  Biblet  we  are  informed  that  the  Tyri¬ 
ans  received  their  corn  not  from  Egypt,  which  was  more 
convenient  for  them,  hut  from  Palestine.  Which  however 
I  freely  concede  might  have  been  done  for  different  reasons; 
and  therefore  I  will  not  urge  this  argument.  For  the 
Egyptians  in  their  early  ages  were  very  negligent  in  their 
commerce  with  foreigners,  wanting  a  port,  Alexandria  be¬ 
ing  not  yet  built,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Nile  being 
very  dangerous  on  account  of  its  cataracts,  according  to 
»dbulfeda,  Homer,  and  Neihuhr.X  For  there  is  a  cataract 
extending  twelve  stadia,  confined  by  craggy  rocks  into  a 
narrow  pass,  very  rough  and  turbulent.  The  water  of  the 
river  being  driven  violently  against  these  rocks,  is  turned 
by  these  obstacles  into  a  contrary  direction,  where  remark¬ 
able  whirlpools  are  formed  ;  and  the  resistance  is  so  often 
repeated,  that  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  foam  :  so 
that  those  that  approach  are  overwhelmed  wdth  amazement. 
For  the  river  is  there  precipitated  in  so  violent  and  so  ac¬ 
celerated  a  manner,  that  its  rapidity  seems  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  an  arrow.  At  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  when 
the  rocks  are  covered  and  the  roughness  destroyed  by  the 
rise  of  the  water,  it  sometimes  happens  that  boatmen  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  contrary  winds,  may  descend  the  cataract, 

*  Geora;.  lib.xvii.  f  Conf.  Ezecli.  xxvii.  17.  Ezr.  iii.  7.  Acts  xii.  20. 

t  Conf.  Wood’s  Essay  on  the  original  genius  of  Homer,  page  125.  Dio- 
dori  Siculi  Ril)l.  Hist.  lib.  i.  page  20.  Niebuhr’s  Reisebeschreibung  nach  Ara- 
bien,  T.  I.  p.  56.  etc. 
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but  there  is  no  possibility  of  ascending,  for  the  force  of  the 
water  baffles  all  the  skill  of  the  human  mind.  Neibiihr* 
a  classic  author,  on  this  subject,  describes  the  harvests  of 
Palestine  as  very  large  and  profitable  ;  for,  says  he,  the 
crop  that  is  overflowed  by  river  water  is  of  less  value  than 
that  which  is  watered  by  the  rain  ;  whence  according  to 
exact  computation  you  will  find  that  twenty  bushels  of 
wheat,  of  the  former  kind,  is  equal  to  only  fifteen  of  the 
latter,  the  flower  of  which  is  also  much  superior.  The 
Hebrews  were  of  the  opinion,  that  it  was  very  honourable 
to  them  to  have  a  large  increase,  but  that  it  was  a  great  dis¬ 
grace  to  have  an  unproductive  harvest.  Whence  in  Isa. 
Ixi.  7,  a  large  and  abundant  harvest  is  opposed  to  their 
former  disgrace.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  soil  of  Pales¬ 
tine  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  production  of  corn,  when  he 
is  informed  that  it  requires  very  little  labour  in  its  culture, 
and  produces  a  very  large  increase.  By  the  word  corn,  in 
this  place,  I  mean  principally  wheat  and  hurley,  of  which 
kinds  of  grain  it  produces  the  greatest  abundance,  although 
it  is  not  deficient  in  the  production  of  others.  Consult 
Isa.  xxviii.  25,  where  the  principal  kinds  of  corn  are  men¬ 
tioned.  Indeed  this  place  appears  to  be  misunderstood  by 
most  interpreters  ;  permit  me  therefore  to  add  a  few  words 
for  the  illustration  of  it.  That  it  is  not  customary  for  the 
husbandman  to  sow  the  same  kind  of  grain  in  the  same 
place  every  year,  but  rather  to  vary  it,  is  clearly  understood 
from  this  place.  We  find  in  this  text  he  hath 

■made  plain  the  face  thereof,  which  seems  difficult  to  in¬ 
terpreters,  whence  Clericus  and  Vitringa  omit  it  in  their 
commentaries.  Others  understand  this  as  having  reference 
to  harrowing  ;  which  opinion  Paulsen  has  adopted  ;t  for 
he  has  said  in  explanation  of  this  place,  that  the  ground 
must  first  be  harrowed,  before  the  seed  can  be  sown,  for 

•  Beschreibung  von  Arabien,  p.  15‘Z  Ex  quo,  locus  Deut.  xi.  10.  est  expji- 
candus. 

t  In  Seiner  Abhancll.  v,  dein  Aekeibau  der  Morgcnland. 
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the  rapid  winds,  which  in  our  country,  scatter  the  grain, 
are  not  found  in  the  oriental  regions.  But  in  this  thing, 
that  very  learned  man  greatly  errs,  for  all  who  have  visited 
those  countries,  affirm  with  one  voice,  that  the  winds  are 
much  more  severe  there,  than  they  are  with  us.  There¬ 
fore  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my  opinion,  harrowing  is 
not  at  all  intended  in  this  verse,  mention  of  which  is  made 
in  the  former  verse  :  for  if  the  Prophet  had  intended  to  re¬ 
peat  what  he  had  said  before,  I  think  he  would  certainly 
have  employed  the  verb  11^,  which  signifies  to  harrow  : 
whence  nothing  appears  to  me  more  plain  than  thattlie  ex¬ 
pression  to  make  plain  the  face  thereof^  has  another  mean¬ 
ing.  I  think  in  this  place  rollers  are  referred  to,  with 
which  the  eastern  people  used  to  level  their  lands.  Their 
use  is  unknown  in  our  country,  but  they  are  found  in  Eng¬ 
land  made  of  stone.  The  roller  is  a  stone  cylinder  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  turn  round,  which  writers  on  agriculture  re¬ 
commend  for  levelling  threshing  floors.  Cato*  says,  in 
this  manner  prepare  the  floor  for  threshing  corn  :  let  the 
ground  be  carefully  dug  up,  let  the  lees  of  oil  be  sprinkled 
over  it :  and  then  let  the  clods  be  broken  into  small  pieces 
by  the  roller  or  the  pounding  instrument  :  when  it  becomes 
hardened  the  ants  will  not  be  troublesome,  nor  will  the  rain 
produce  rnud.  Columella  advances  the  same  in  these 
words : — 

Turn  quoque  procisso  riguoque  inspersa  novali 
Ocima  comprimite,  et  gravibus  densate  cylindris, 

Exurat  sata  ne  resoluti  pulveris  aestus, 

Parvulus  aut  pulex  irrepens  dente  lacessat, 

Neu  fornica  rapax  popular!  semina  possit. 

From  which  words  it  appears  that  they  were  of  great  con¬ 
venience  and  advantage.  For  the  earth  is  hardened  by 
them,  the  clods  are  broken,  and  the  moles  are  destroyed. 

*  Cap.  129.  Columella  in  hortulo  lib.  x. 
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The  seed,  therefore,  is  committed  to  the  earth  after  it  has 
been  levelled  by  the  roller,  and  then  it  is  harrowed.  Which 
seems  to  me  the  most  satisfactory  explication  of  this  place. 

rron  is  translated  in  difl’erent  ways  ;  some  call  it 
measured  tvHeaf,  that  is  wheat  not  to  be  sown  except  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  proportion  of  the  land,  in  a  certain  measure  : 
others  call  it  wheat  in  order,  that  is  placed  in  order ;  others, 
the  principal  wheat,  that  is  the  best,  deriving  the  word 
from  which  means  the  principal ;  but  this  does  not 

please  me,  I  would  rather  translate  it  the  rich  wheat,  from 
which  in  Arabic  means  to  be  fat :  for  the  Sin  of  the 
Hebrew  generally  answers  to  Shin  in  Arabic,  and  vice 
versa.  But  since  I  find  this  word  placed  among  the  kinds 
of  corn,  it  has  struck  me  that  may  denote  something 

that  grows  in  the  field  :  but  what  it  is,  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
since  the  word  is  a-Trag  XsyojUisvov,  occurring  only  in  this  place, 
whence  the  Seventy  and  the  Syriac  omit  it  in  their  ver¬ 
sions.  The  Vulgate  translates  it  by  order,  taking  it  per¬ 
haps  from  n*TlD-  Different  kinds  of  grain  are  mentioned 
in  this  place :  but  in  the  East  rice  is  a  very  excellent  grain, 
from  which  the  best  bread  is  made,  and  in  many  places  it 
is  the  daily  food.  If  therefore  I  may  venture  a  conjecture, 
I  think  that  by  the  word  rice  is  intended,  and  that 

it  is  derived  from  an  Arabic  root  which  signifies  to  he  fat ; 
for  there  is  no  grain  richer  than  rice,  dlristohulus  has 
said  that  the  height  of  its  stalk  was  four  cubits,  that  it  con¬ 
tained  many  ears  and  much  fruit,  that  it  was  reaped  about 
the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  and  was  pounded  like  spelt. 
It  luxuriates  in  the  land  of  Palestine,  especially  in  the  wet 
and  marshy  places,  and  is  found  in  great  quantities  near  the 
Jordan  :  besides,  it  grows  in  the  Bactrian,  the  Babylonian,, 
and  the  Susean  lands,  and  also  in  the  lower  part  of  Syria. 
Moreover  the  Italians,  according  to  Pliny^'  are  very  fond  oT 

*  Hist.  Natural,  lib.  xviii.  Buntius  iu  Dialogo  HI.  lib.  ii.  de  mcdicina  Tn- 
dorum. 
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rice,  from  vvliich  they  make  broth,  which  other  people 
make  from  barley.  Experience,  however  teaches  us,  says 
Bontius,  that  warm  rice  is  injurious,  not  only  to  the  stom¬ 
ach,  but  also  to  the  brain,  and  the  whole  nervous  system  : 
lienee  it  happens  from  the  gross  and  dry  vapours  that  as¬ 
cend  into  the  brain,  the  optic  nerves  are  often  so  injured  as 
to  produce  blindness ;  on  which  subject  and  its  cure  Bon- 
tius  has  treated  largely  in  his  Indian  method  of  treating  it. 
Hence  you  will  never  see  the  inhabitants  of  Java  or  the 
Malays  eating  warm  rice. 

That  neon  means  wheat,  is  the  opinion  of  all.  It  is 
the  most  common  grain  from  which  the  Orientals  make 
their  bread.  Nothing  is  more  productive  than  wheat,  which 
nature  has  kindly  provided,  since  it  constitutes  the  princi¬ 
pal  support  of  man  ;  so  that  from  a  bushel,  according  to 
Pliny,*  if  a  the  soil  be  good,  such  as  the  Byzician  plain  of 
Africa,  a  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  are  produced.  The 
Procurator  of  Augustus  sent  to  him  from  one  grain  planted 
in  that  place,  about  forty  sprouts,  the  letter  concerning 
which  is  yet  extant.  There  were  sent  to  Nero  from  one 
grain  three  hundred  and  sixty  straws.  But  the  wheat  of 
Palestine  surpasses  that  of  alt  other  regions  in  price,  whence 
it  is  highly  praised  by  Celsus,\  who,  instituting  a  compa¬ 
rison  between  this  and  the  Egyptian,  says,  fifteen  bushels 
of  the  wheat  of  Palestine  affords  the  same  quantity  of  flour, 
as  twenty  bushels  of  Eg3’ptian  wheat,  and  moreover  is  su- 
periour  in  quality  and  whiieness. 

In  1  Kings  v.  11.,  we  read  that  Solomon  gave  yearly 
to  the  king  of  Tyre  twenty  thousand  measures  of  wheat. 

signifies  barley.  Two  kinds  of  barley  are  found 
in  the  East,  according  to  Niebuhr, \  one  very  like  to  our 
barley,  but  superior  in  svveetness  of  taste  ;  the  other  is 
black,  and  is  a  suitable  food  for  beasts  of  burden,  yielding 

*  Histor.  Natur.,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  10. 

+  In  Heirobot.  Tom.  11.  p.  114.  Thomsoii’s  Reisebeschreibung;,  p.  19. 

^  In  seiner  Beschreibunjj  von  Arabieu,  p.  ISr. 
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fifty  fold.  An  hundred  fold  is  promised  to  Jacob,*  and 
the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  speak  of  crops  still  more  pro¬ 
ductive.  The  region  about  Babylon,  especially,  is  spoken 
of  by  Herodotus,  as  far  the  best  for  grain.  For  it  is  so 
fertile  as  to  produce  sometimes  two  hundred  fold,  and  in 
the  very  best  parts  it  has  yielded  even  three  hundred  fold. 

fDDJ  is  generally  considered  as  an  adjective  belonging 
to  and  is  translated  appointed  barley,  which 

ought  to  be  translated  the  best.  Then  it  is  derived  from 
pD,  which,  among  the  Chaldees  and  Rabbins,  signifies 
he  hath  marked ;  whence  JO’D  a  mark,  in  the  place  of 
which  the  Bible  employs  Which  explication  I 

think  entirely  false  ;  for  appears  plainly  to  arise 

from  the  Greek  word  (frifisiov  and  to  have  been  received  by 
the  Rabbins  and  inserted  in  their  language,  whence  it  is  a 
new  word.  For  Alexander  making  an  expedition  into  the 
East,  and  reducing  it  under  his  dominion,  many  Greek 
words  were  adopted  by  the  Orientals,  of  which  number 
this  is  one.  But  these  are  by  no  means  suitable  words  by 
which  to  explain  the  Scriptures.  Other  interpreters  trans¬ 
late  it  rich  barley,  deriving  the  word  from  vvhich 

in  the  Arabic  signifies  to  be  rich  ;  but  that  this  is  contrary 
to  the  analogy  of  all  those  languages,  every  scholar  wlm 
is  moderately  acquainted  with  them  will  see  :  for  in  the 
Hebrew,  according  to  the  rule  already  given,  it  ought  to 
be  Shin  :  moreover  from  this  application  a  gross  grammat¬ 
ical  error  arises,  for  is  of  this  feminine  gender,  but 

[dd:  of  the  masculine,  which  none  of  these  interpreters 
have  observed.  But  that  the  word  is  a  substantive,  and  that 
some  plant  is  intended  by  it  I  have  but  little  doubt,  al¬ 
though  no  plant  of  this  name  can  be  found  in  Celsius,. 
The  Seventy,  the  Vulgate,  Jicquila  and  Theodotion 
translate  it  by  the  word  millet.  But  then  I  think  it  should 
be  read  “ID 0.3?  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  true  reading. 


*  Gen.  xxvi.  13.  Conf.  Liindii  Jiidische  Heiiigthiimer  iv.  35. 
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from  the  root  IDD,  which  signifies  to  he  rough  t  so  it  is 
explained  by  Castell  in  his  Lexicon,  and  it  has  the  same 
signification  in  the  Armenian  language.  From  the  millet, 
according  to  Columella  and  Pliny ^  a  very  sweet  bread  is 
made,  which,  whilst  warm,  is  very  pleasant.*  The  In¬ 
dian  millet  introduced  into  Italy  in  the  time  of  Nero,  was 
of  a  black  colour,  the  grain  was  large,  and  the  stock  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  a  reed.  It  grows  seven  feet  high,  and 
has  a  very  large  stock  ;  its  productiveness  surpasses  that  of 
all  other  kinds  of  corn,  a  single  grain  producing  four  or 
five  pints.  At  the  present  time  it  is  cultivated  every  where 
amongst  us  in  the  gardens  as  a  curiosity  ;  its  grain  is  black 
and  of  the  size  of  a  pea  ;  its  straw  resembles  a  reed  ;  it 
grows  five  feet  high  and  is  called  the  Saracen  corn.  There 
are  four  kinds  of  the  Indian  millet;  one  kind  produces  yel¬ 
low  grains,  another  purple,  and  some  is  of  a  whitish  colour. 
There  is  also  a  diversity  in  the  ears;  some  have  white,  some 
purple  and  some  yellow  flowers,  according  as  the  grains 
are  coloured.  With  respect  to  their  shape  there  is  no  dif¬ 
ference.  The  Ethiopeans  have  no  other  corn  but  millet 
and  barley.  The  Campanians  make  great  use  of  mil¬ 
let.  The  Salmatians  live  chiefly  on  food  of  which  millet 
is  an  ingredient,  together  with  raw  flesh,  and  mare’s 
milk  or  the  blood  taken  from  the  veins  of  the  leg.  The  use 
of  the  millet  for  food  is  verv  common  amongst  the  Ger- 
mans,  and  many  of  the  poor  live  on  it  almost  entirely,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rivius.  t  DDDD  in  this  place,  the  Vulgate 
translates  Vetch,  which  Luther  follows,  though  improper¬ 
ly.  But  others,  the  Seventy,  the  Chaldee  and  the  Syriac 
versions  rightly  render  it — Gr.  ;  Lat.  Spelta  ;  Germ. 

Speltz  s.  Dinkel.  It  is  a  kind  of  grain,  very  like  to 
wheat,  and  superior  to  it  in  taste.  It  does  not  grow  every- 

*  Conf.  Galenitm  de  aliment,  facultat.,  lib.  i.  cap.  15.  p.  322. 

t  liivii  notae  in  Dioscoridem  lib.  cap.  89.  On  the  Indian  millet  of  great 
size  vide  PMlostratum  de  vita  Apollonii  lib.  iii.  cap.  2.  page  111. 
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where,  and.  is  found  in  our  country,  but  it  is  peculiar  to 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Cilicia,  Asia  and  Greece.  Herodotus'*' 
says,  many  live  on  corn  and  barley,  but  in  Egypt  it  is  not 
esteemed  respectable  to  live  on  them,  they  use  a  kind  of 
food  made  of  what  they  call  Zea.  Zea  is  of  two  kinds,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dioscoiddes,^  one  simple,  the  other  bears  two 
grains  in  a  double  shell,  and  on  that  account  is  called  di¬ 
cocci.  It  has  more  nourishment  than  barley  .  in  making 
bread  it  is  not  so  light  as  wheat.  The  siligo,  (a  kind  of 
corn)  and  oats  are  not  found  in  Palestine,  although  many 
are  of  a  contrary  opinion.  As  to  the  siligo,  I  think  Pales¬ 
tine  is  by  no  means  its  natural  soil ;  for  I  do  not  discover 
that  it  was  in  the  eastern  countries,  and  all  travellers  vi¬ 
siting  that  land  are  silent  about  it  In  the  Talmud,  in¬ 
deed,  I  have  found  some  places  which  make  mention  of  it, 
by  which  many  translators  have  been  led  into  an  error,  be¬ 
ing  evidently  ignorant  of  the  natural  productions  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  thinking  that  all  kinds  of  corn  which  our  land 
produces,  grow  there  also.  The  places  of  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
ture  which  the  translators  render  siligo,  are  to  be  differently 
explained  in  my  opinion,  and  the  mention  of  it  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  results  from  the  trifles  and  fables  of  the  Rabbins. 
Neither  can  you  find  the  oats  in  the  East :  in  our  country 
it  is  the  common  food  of  horses,  but  with  them  barley  is 
used  in  its  place.  Consequently  their  beasts  of  burden  are 
badly  kept ;  for  being  without  oats,  and  also  without  hay, 
at  least  at  this  day,  they  feed  them  on  cut  straw,  mixed 
with  a  few  grains  of  barley.  When  the  year  is  particu¬ 
larly  fruitful,  they  increase  the  quantity  of  barley,  and  also 
add  vetches  and  beans  to  the  cut  straw.  X 

*  Histor.  lib.  ii.  cap.  36. 

t  De  medicinali  materia,  lib.  ii.  cap.  81.  Conf.  Ce/siV  Hierobot.  T.  II.  p.48. 
Uvsini  Her  bar.  Bibl.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 

t  You  can  see  more  in  5'Aaw’s  Travels  and  Observations  in  several  parts  of 
the  Levant,  page  123  ;  and  JViebuhr's  Beschreib.  vomArabien,  p.  151.  'I'heve- 
not, II.  lib.  i.  c.  5.  Bochurti  Hierozoicon.  p.  1.  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  JMaiUeVs  de¬ 
scription  d’Egypte,  Lettre  ix.  p.  8. 13. 
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I  have  already  said  that  hay  at  least  at  the  present  day, 
is  unknown  in  Palestine  and  also  in  the  otlier  Oriental  coun¬ 
tries,  and  I  assert  it  from  this  ground,  that  all  wlio  have 
visited  those  regions  at  the  present  day,  without  an  excep¬ 
tion,  have  made  no  mention  of  hay.  However  I  think  liay 
was  in  use  there  in  the  early  times,  and  this  appears  from 
reading  Isa.  xxxiii.  11,  where  I  translate  dry 

grass^  that  is  hay.  The  root  is  found  in  the  Arabic  wliere 
it  signifies  to  be  dry.  Moreover  in  the  same  language 
C’C*r?  is  opposed  to  which  signifies,  young  grass 

growing.  That  in  Isa.  v.  24,  signifies  dry  grass, 

appears  evident,  for  green  and  fresh  grass  cannot  take  fire. 
I  do  not  understand,  that  hay,  which  is  generally  kept  by 
us  in  barns,  and  which  is  less  exposed  to  fire,  but  rather 
the  hay  lying  in  the  field,  as  is  the  custom  in  tlie  Hast, 
which  can  easily  take  fire,  both  on  account  of  the  more  ar¬ 
dent  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  imprudence  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants.  Of  which  thing,  there  are  not  wanting  examples. 
Tlierefore  in  this  place,  it  is  entirely  an  Oriental  figure,  and 
although  none  of  the  travellers  make  mention  of  hay,  this 
by  no  means  proves,  as  1  think,  that  the  ancient  Hebrews 
were  without  the  use  of  it.  For  the  old  Orientals  far  sur¬ 
passed  the  modern  in  economy,  and  living  more  compactly 
than  at  this  clay,  they  were  compelled  to  exert  themselves 
more  to  find  provision  for  their  cattle. 


§  X.  Not  Egypt  hut  Palestine,  ahoiinds  in  vines. 

If  we  compare  the  testimonies  of  ancient  and  modern 
authors,  respecting  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  Egypt, 
we  will  find  that  they  differ:  the  formei-  represent  Egypt 
as  abounding  in  vineyards,  and  the  latter  as  having  scarcely 
any.  The  representations  of  the  Bible  are  between  both. 
These  contradictions,  and  the  testimony  of  one  part  a])pear 
to  be  false  :  but  they  are  not ;  each  of  them  is  most  true. 
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if  wo  only  (list! nsija ish  between  the  different  a^esof  E£:;ypt. 
In  their  ear!\'  iiistory,  there  appears  to  have  been  only  a 
moderate  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  Egypt;  but  afterwards, 
under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  very  great  attention 
was  paid  to  it,  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  de¬ 
scribe;  finallv  under  the  Moliammedans,  the  vineyards  were 
neglected  and  destroyed.  However,  vineyards  are  yet 
found  in  a  very  few  places,  and  especially  about  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  the  region  of  Fium,  where  the  canal  of  Joseph 
is,  which  makes  the  earth  fertile.  This  canal  is  sometimes 
called  the  rfyer  of  Fium,  but  generally  the  canal  of  Jo¬ 
seph  :  so  it  is  called  by  Paul  Lncas* * * §  and  Sicai'dusA  For 
every  great  and  stupendous  work  in  Egypt  is  attributed  to 
Joseph, d  who  is  said  to  have  made  this  canal,  and  by  it,  to 
have  rendered  the  region  of  Fium  fertile  ;§  but  this  is  in¬ 
credible.  The  Mareotic  wine  is  praised  by  Strabo. ||  The 
lake  Mareotis  situated  in  Egypt,  is  about  one  hundred  sta¬ 
dia  broad,  and  three  hundred  long:  it  contains  eight  isl¬ 
ands,  and  the  places  in  the  vicinity  are  very  populous,  and 
they  make  great  quantities  of  wine.  Horace*!  extols  the 
Mareotic  wine,  as  second  only  to  that  of  Caecubum, 

*  In  a  voyage  made  iri4,  througli  Turkey,  fee.  1'.  If.  p.  205.  T.  III.  p.  5a. 
Examine  the  annexed  table,  wliere  this  canal  is  represented.  Vid.  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  47.  Gen.  xl.  9.  10.  Num.  xx.  5. 

+  Memoires  des  Missions,  l  orn.  11.  i)age  261.  The  canal  of  Joseph  made 
fi-om  fiaon  to  I'ium,  cut  through  a  mountain,  communicates  immediately  with 
the  Nile,  by  a  bridge  or  cataract,  and  Hows  through  the  middle  of  Fium. 
Conf.  Abulfedam  descrii)tione  Kgypti  j).  10,  where  he  says,  the  river  of  Fium 
commences  (from  tlie  Nile,)  at  Daruth  Darban,  and  llow's  northwardly  to\i  ards 
Bahanesa,  thence  to  a  place  called  Sohon  ;  afterw  ards  it  turns  to  the  west,  and 
enters  Fium.  The  country  of  Fium  has  always  been  the  most  fertile  part  of 
Egypt.  iS'0-a6o  lib.  xvii.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xviii.  c.  15.  Descrip¬ 

tion  of  Egypt,  page  293,  &c.  If  U7islcl}e7i’s  voyage  in  Egy  pt,  p.  245 — 255. 

i  Jlaillet,  i>.  211,  212. 

§  Golii  Not.  in  Alfragan,  p.  175.  Kircheri  Oedipus  .^gypt.  T.  I.  p.  8. 

II  Geog.  lib.  xvii.  p.  799,  Edit.  Paris. 

1  Lib.  i.  Od.  37.  I’here  is  a  particular  species  of  the  wine  of  Mareotis, 
whence  Virgil,  Georg,  lib.  i,  stiys,  Sunt  Thasiae  vites,  sunt  et  Mareotides 
albur.  - 
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Mentemque  lymphatam  Mareotico 
Redigit  in  veros  timores. 

However,  almost  the  whole  of  Egypt  is  very  unfavourable 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  for  it  is  destitute  of  hills, 
which  the  vine  requiresj* * * §  for  in  a  plain,  grapes  cannot 
come  to  maturity  ;  especially  as  at  the  favourable  season 
for  them,  the  land  is  overflowed  by  the  Nile.  Mailleti 
says,  that  vines  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  walls  of  houses, 
which  afford  an  excellent  wine  :  but  this  by  no  means 
proves  that  Egypt  abounds  in  wine.  HerodotusX  describ¬ 
ing  the  scarcity  of  wine  in  Egypt,  says,  that  wine  is  car¬ 
ried  into  Egypt  twice  a  year,  from  different  parts  of  Greece 
and  Phenicia.  In  which  thing  many  have  attempted  to 
refute  him,  but  to  these  Michaelis\  answers,  that  the  com¬ 
merce  which  Herodotus  mentions,  the  priests  attempted  to 
stop,  as  being  very  pernicious  to  Egypt,  for  they  prohibit¬ 
ed  the  use  of  wine,  saying  that  Osiris  had  invented  it : 
and  they  themselves  abstained  from  it  very  strictly. 

However  they  made  use  of  wine  at  their  feasts,  and 
offered  it,  according  to  Hecataeus  not  as  a  thing  in  itself 
agreeable  to  the  gods,  but  to  expose  the  blood  of  those 
who  had  fought  against  the  gods,  and  thence  they  thought 
to  conciliate  the  deities  to  themselves;  for  the  Egyptians 
thought  that  the  vine  had  sprung  from  the  blood  of  the 
giants  poured  on  the  earth,  and  hence  fury  and  madness 
belonged  to  wine.  But  this  prohibition,  thought  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  universal,  yet  was  exercised  with  some  limi¬ 
tation  :  for  to  gratify  their  kings  and  w^ealthy  men,  a  dis- 

* - Apertos 

Bncclms  amat  colies. 

Virgilii  Georg,  lib.  ii.  109. 

t  Description  de  I'Egjpte,  Tom.  II.  p.  17. 

Hist.  lib.  lii.  cap.  6.  Cont.  Expedit.  totius  mundi,  vol.  HI.  p.  5.  Ep.  Edit. 
Jlodsijm,  where  it  is  said,  Ascalon  and  Gaza  send  their  best  wine  to  Egyyt  and 
Syria.  Vid.  Dapper’’ von  At'rika,  p.  117. 

§  Im  Mosaischeu  Rechte,  Tom.  IV. 
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tinction  was  made  between  wine,  and  the  juice  of  the 
grape  which  they  were  allowed  to  drink  ;  and  which  per¬ 
mission  gave  them  no  ordinary  consolation  and  joy.* * * § 
From  these  things  it  will  appear  evident  that  Egypt  is  not 
to  be  called  a  vine  bearing  country  :  but  that  Palestine 
abounds  in  wine,  we  will  now  attempt  to  show.  There 
are  many  vineyards  in  Palestine,  and  there  would  have 
been  more,  had  not  the  use  of  wine  been  entirely  prohib¬ 
ited  by  the  law  of  Mohmned,^  to  the  Saracens  or  Turks  : 
for  they  holding  that  land  under  their  subjection,  tear  up 
and  destroy  the  vineyards  wherever  they  find  them. 
There  are,  however,  some  Saracens  living  near  to  the 
Christians,  who  cultivate  vineyards  and  sell  to  them  birds 
and  wine.  Moreover  the  Turks  often  violate  their  law 
and  indulge  themselves  with  the  sweet  gifts  of  Bacchus.  J 
The  wine  of  the  Holy  Land  is  very  rich  and  sweet  as  all 
the  travellers  state,  and  particularly  that  of  Bethlehem  in 
the  valley  Rephaim,  and  as  far  as  Nehel-Eschol,  where 
the  spies  sent  by  Moses  received  the  vine  and  grapes  which 
they  brought  to  the  camp.§  About  Sidon  and  Anteradus 
and  JMarhadus,  and  likewise  Mount  Lebanus,  good  wine  is 
made.  II  The  trunks  of  the  vines  are  there  very  thick  and 
they  send  out  their  branches  to  a  great  distance,  the  in¬ 
habitants  knowing  well  how  to  cultivate  them  ;  for  they 
plant  them  so  far  a  part  that  a  carriage  can  easily  pass  be- 

*  Conf.  Gen.  xl.  The  Indians  have  a  law,  that  if  a  woman  shall  kill  a 
king  intoxocated,  her  reward  shall  be  marriage  to  his  successor ;  but  his  sons 
shall  succeed. 

t  Which  you  may  find  in  many  places  of  the  Koran,  especially  in  Sura  11 
and  V.  92 ;  XVI.  69. 

t  Conf.  d'Jirvieux  Memoirs,  which  Labat  edited  1735  ;  Tom.  I.  p.  62, 
Thevenot  T.  I,  lib.  i.  c.  24.  Smith  de  moribus  et  institutis  T urcarum,  Epist. 
II.  p.  28.  Busbeckii  Hist.  Constantinopol.  Epist.  I.  Conf.  Haaselquist’s  Ueise, 
p.  203.  Beausobre  says  the  same  thing  of  the  Manacheans  in  his  history  of 
them,  Tom.  II.  pag.  774,  Stc.  Conf,  J\'tebuhr's  Besch.  von  Arabien,p.  14J, 

§  Num.  xiii.  23. 

II  JVeibuhr's  Reisebeschreibung  nach  Ai’abien,T.  II,  p.451.  'I'vBilo't  Reise- 
keschreibung,  p,  69.  Roger's  Terre  Saint,  p.  479. 
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twcGii  them.  It  is  not  wonderful  therefore  that  the  grapes 
are  so  large  and  the  wine  so  generous;  nor  is  it  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  that  in  some  countries  the  wine  is  so  weak,  seeing 
the  inhabitants  plant  their  vines  so  near  to  each  other,  that 
they  scarcely  admit  the  intervention  of  the  foot  of  the 
cultivator.  The  manner  of  cultivating  the  vine  in  Anta- 
radus  is  worthy  of  remark.  For  there  the  same  wine  pro¬ 
duces  grapes  three  times  a  year  and  they  all  mature  in  the 
ordinary  time  in  this  manner.  The  vine-dressers  when 
they  prune  the  vines  leave  as  many  branches  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  as  they  deem  necessary.  Then  after  they 
begin  to  produce  new  branches  and  young  clusters  of 
grapes,  they  cut  off  the  part  of  the  branch  that  is  above 
the  clusters  and  cast  it  away.  This  is  done  in  March.  In 
April  the  branch  that  was  cut  above  the  clusters  buds,  and 
produces  another  branch  with  new  clusters,  which  being 
seen,  the  part  above  the  grapes  is  again  cut  off.  In  May 
the  branch  buds  again  and  produces  another,  with  new 
clusters,  and  thus  there  are  three  orders  of  grapes  which 
ripen  in  the  same  manner.  Those  that  appeared  in  March 
are  gathered  in  August :  those  in  April  are  gathered  in 
September  :  tliose  in  May  are  gathered  in  October.  But 
if  the  branches  are  not  pruned  in  that  order,  it  will  not 
take  place.  Whence  in  Palestine,  from  the  feast  of  Pente¬ 
cost  until  St.  Martin’s  day,  ripe  grapes  are  continually  to 
be  found  in  the  market.*  Indeed,  it  is  astonishing  that, 
Palestine  even  in  this  day  surpasses  all  the  neighbouring 
regions  in  the  best  wines,  after  having  suffered  so  much 
injury  from  the  Turks,  the  enemies  of  wine.  Its  wines 
are  said  to  be  quite  equal  in  flavour  to  those  of  Italy  :  and 
especially  tliose  of  Hehron  are  extalled  in  the  highest 
praises  by  Hasselquist,^  comparing  them  with  the  gene- 

*  Conf.  Shaiu's  Travels,  p.  142.  Joseph,  de  bello  Ju<l.  lib.iii.  cap.  10.  sect.  8. 

t  till.  12ten  Briefean  deii  H.  Hitter  Linne,  vou  .Smirna,  aus  den  13  Sep- 
tem.  1751.  Coni'.  ./ilAe/m' Dipnos.  lib.  i.  cap.  15,  pag.  29.  j\lichaelis  or.  Bib.  T. 
IV.  p.  118.  &c. 
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rous  wines  of  Germany,  which  grow  about  the  Rhine.’  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  vines  were  brought  from  Pa¬ 
lestine  to  Europe  and  planted  near  the  Rhine.  Scheldt 
found  near  Emails  an  abundance  of  vines,  and  Niebuhr, 
found  near  mount  Sinai  remarkably  fine  ones.  The  Sac¬ 
red  Scripturct  certifies  that  the  country  about  Gaza  pro¬ 
duces  wine  :  and  at  this  day  the  wine  of  that  place  is 
spoken  of  by  travellers.  J  ShuUz^  declares  that  grapes 
are  found  in  Palestine  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds  weight. 

In  the  Sacred  Scriptures  the  word  often  occurs, 

and  it  is  generally  translated  new  wine,  from  which  how¬ 
ever  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  ancients  drank  new 
wine  to  a  great  extent  :  the  Hebrew  word  can  justly  be 
translated  new  wine,  but  it;  also  frequently  means  simply 
wine.  For  it  is  derived  from  the  root  which  signi¬ 
fies  to  employ,  whence  drink,  easily  employing 

a  man.  From  many  parts  of  the  Biblejj  it  appears  that 
this  drink  was  in  as  great  demand  amongst  the  Orientals  as 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Mention  is  made  of  a 
sweet  wine,  which  is  called  yXswos,  in  the  Ncav  Testa¬ 
ment.  IF  It  is  uncertain,  and  a  doubt  may  arise  whether 
this  is  to  be  referred  to  new  wine  or  to  wine  simply.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  it  cannot  refer  to  those  wines  which 
we  call  sweet.  Pliny* * * § **  mentions  fourteen  kinds  of  sweet 
wine  :  the  middle  one  of  these,  lie  says,  is  what  the  Greeks 
call  Jiigleuces,  that  is  new  or  sweet  wine.  That  wine  is 

*  Besehreib.  von  Aj’ab.  p.  401.  t  Num.  xiii.  23, 24.  Jud.  xiv.  5. 

I  Conf.  Ite.landi  PalesUna,  pag.  589,  et  792.  fc'.xposit.  tolius  mundi,  Vol, 

lit.  p.  5.  ex  e<lit.  Hudsoni.  Sidon.  .^ippollin.  Cann.  XVll.  ad  Omniatium,  Cas- 
nirnlor.  lib.  xii.  Episl.  12. 

§  Leitungen  des  Hochsten  nach  seinem  Rath  auf  den  Reisen  dui'cli  Europa^ 
Asia  and  Afrika,'!'.  pag.  135,  285.  Conf.  T,  II.  p.  203. 

Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xiv.  c.  1.  Strabo,  lib.  ii. 

H  Gen.  x.xvii.  28.  Jud.  ix.  13,  Jer.  xxiv.  7.  Ixv.  8. 

%  Acts  ii.  13. 

**  Hjst.  Nat.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  9. 
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made  with  care,  since  they  prevent  it  from  fermenting.  For 
they  immerse  the  casks  in  water  immediateJy  from  the 
wine  vat,  until  the  cold  is  passed.  From  this,  as  I  sup¬ 
pose,  a  certain  kind  of  wine  is  produced,  which  they  call 
yXsuxos  :  although  I  hesitate  somewhat  between  two  expli¬ 
cations.  For  yXemos  can  imply  must;  and  that  this  is  much 
sweeter  than  the  wine  made  of  it,  none  will  deny.  Whence 
also  the  Syrians  use  the  word  must  for  sweetness.  But 
whether  must  is  to  be  found  at  the  feast  of  Penticost,  may 
seem  doubtful  to  some.  But  Pliny  destroys  that  difficulty, 
affirming  that  the  must  was  preserved  in  casks.  And 
Columella^'  has  described  a  method  by  which  must  may 
be  kept  as  sweet  as  if  it  was  fresh.  Before  the  husks  of 
the  grapes  are  pressed,  remove  the  must  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  vat,  and  put  it  in  a  new  cask  ;  then  make 
the  cask  perfectly  tight  by  daubing  it  wdth  pitch,  so  that 
no  water  can  enter,  and  immerse  the  cask  in  cold  and 
fresh  water,  so  that  no  part  of  it  shall  be  left  out  of  the 
W'ater  :  then,  after  forty  days  remove  it  from  the  water, 
and  the  must  will  remain  sweet  for  a  whole  year.  It  is  in 
a  manner  somewhat  similar  that  the  noble  wine  of  Campa¬ 
nia  is  preserved  and  kept  from  fermenting.  But  the  word 
yXsuxos  may  mean  the  flower  or  essence  of  wine,  that  is, 
wine  made  by  picking  out  only  the  best  grapes.  Which 
opinion  has  not  been  advanced  by  any  of  the  interpreters, 
although  TVetstein  has  treated  largely  on  this  subject. 
This  is  the  way  in  wdhch  the  essence  of  Tokay ^  the  best 
wine  of  Hungary  is  made,  and  it  appears  not  improbable 
to  me,  that  a  wine  of  a  similar  kind  is  here  intended. 


*  I)e  re  rustica,  lib.  xii.  cap.  29, 
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§  XI.  Egypt  is  dcstitifte  of  oil,  hut  Palestine 
abounds  in  it. 

According’  to  Strabo*  the  greatest  part  of  Kgypt  has 
no  olive  yards,  the  province  of  Ileraclea  alone  excepted, 
which  as  it  surpasses  the  other  parts  in  other  respects,  so 
also  produces  olives  to  perfection,  and  very  fruitful  trees  ; 
and  if  any  one  would  make  the  oil  carefully,  it  would  be 
very  superior,  but  as  they  are  very  negligent  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  making  it,  it  lias  a  very  disagreeable  smell.  But 
the  rest  of  Egypt  has  no  olives,  except  the  gardens  in  the 
vicinity  of  Alexandria.  JViebzfArf  has  described  the  in¬ 
strument  for  making  oil,  but  has  not  staled  the  place  where 
he  found  it.  If  he  did  not  find  it  in  Alexandria,  perhaps 
more  labour  and  attention  is  paid,  at  this  day,  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  olive  than  was  the  case  in  the  time  of  Stra¬ 
bo.  But  Palestine  surpasses  other  countries  in  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  its  olives  :  whence  EzcchielX  the  Projihet  says, 
‘‘Judah  and  the  land  of  Israel  were  thy  merchants  :  They 
traded  in  thy  market  (Tyre)  wheat  of  Minnith  and  Pannag, 
and  honey  and  oil  and  balm.”  Solomon  also  is  said, 
(1  Kings  V.  11,)  to  have  sent  annuall}'  to  the  king  of  Tyre, 
twenty  measures  of  pure  oil.  Hasselqziist  has  given  us 
the  best  description  of  its  excellence,  affirming  that  in  no 
region  has  the  oil  a  sweeter  taste  than  in  Palestine,  and 
that  it  is  far  preferable  to  that  of  the  Province.  Bcllonius 
says  that  a  few  olives  are  found  in  Lemnos,  and  that  they 
grow  in  gardens  of  Crete,  but  that  those  of  Syria  and  the 
land  of  Jerusalem  surpass  in  richness.  In  the  sacred  monu- 

*  De  rebus  Geograpliicis,  lib.  xvii.  p.  809.  Edit.  Paris.  Coiif.  JUichaeh'n' 
Mosaisches  Kecbt,  T.  IV.  p.  90. 

t  Reisebeschreibung  nach  Arabien,  T.  I.  p.  151. 

4;  Cap.  xxvii.  17.  Conf.  Deut.  vii.  13;  xxxiii.  13  ;  xxxiii.  24;  Ps.  xlv.  9  ; 
IIos.  ii.  22.  Coni.  Talmud,  in  cod.  Mcnacbot  cap.  viii.  3.  Bocharli  Ilicroz.  p.  2, 
lib.  iv.  cap.  12.  Bellomi  Observat.  lib.  ii.  c.  87.  Shaiv'’s  1  ravels,  p.  337,  339. 
Roger's  Terre  Saint,  lib.  i.  c.  9.  lielandi  Palestina,  p.  380,381. 
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inents  of  Hebrew  antiquity  oil  was  held  as  a  sign  of  for¬ 
giveness  and  mercy.  Fertility  also  is  denoted  by  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  olive  tree.  That  it  was  the  sign  of  fatness  and 
fertility  you  may  see  from  Jud.  ix. ;  for  when  it  was  in¬ 
vited  by  the  barren  trees  to  govern,  it  answered  that  it 
was  unwilling  to  leave  its  fatness,  “  wherewith  by  me  they 
honour  God  and  man.”  By  Horace*  the  olive  is  selected 
as  the  richest  tree.  Formerly  the  olive  was  the  index  and 
symbol  of  the  sad  and  of  those  seeking  pardon  and  peace  : 
as  those  asking  pardon  carried  the  olive  in  their  hands. 
According  to  Demosthenes,  the  Athenians  used  to  sup¬ 
plicate  against  Tmiocrates,  in  sordid  clothing  and  carrying 
the  olive.  When  Jirtaxerxes  Ocho  was  besieging  Sidon,  as 
Diodorus  Siculus  says  in  the  life  of  Philip,  five  hundred 
of  the  nobles  of  the  city  went  out  to  meet  Artaxerxes, 
carrying  olive  branches  and  begging  for  peace.  Apuleus 
says,  that  women  who  have  become  widows  by  murder, 
carry  olive  branches  in  order  to  excite  the  conimiseration 
of  the  judges.  When  the  Romans  carried  on  a  war  with 
Perseus  king  of  Macedonia,  ambassadors  with  long  hair 
and  beards,  and  carrying  olive  branches,  came  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  senate  to  beg  for  mercy  :  this  Liv^  states.  In  mar¬ 
riage  feasts  and  celebrations  oil  was  used  to  anoint  the 
bridegroom  according  to  the  Oriental  customt  he  had 
some  of  his  friends  and  companions  with  him,  who  were 
partakers  of  the  unction,  though  not  so  largely  as  he. 
From  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  visited  the  Eastern 
countries  in  our  days,  it  appears  that  this  custom  has  been 
abolished  and  perfuming  introduced  in  its  place,  .The 
Egyptian  priests  used  to  abstain  from  oil  according  to 
Chaeremon  the  stoic,  in  Poy'phyry.X  Many  of  them  did 
not  use  it  at  all,  and  those  who  did,  used  it  very  sparingly 
with  their  herbs.  The  olive,  then,  was  not  cultivated  in 

*  Lili.  ii.  Od.  II.  Couf.  Pierii  Valeriani  Hieroglyrhica,  lib.  63. 

t  Confer.  Jud.  xiv.  11,  20.  Ps.  xlv.  9. 

t  Dc  abstineiitia,  lib.  iv.  sect.  6. 
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lOgypt  .md  the  land  was  not  suitable  for  it,  a  very  small 
part  ordy,  the  tract  of  Heraclea  excepted,  and  even  this 
was  but  little  used  for  that  purpose.  I^ut  Palestine  abounds 
in  olives.  Schulz^'  says,  that  he  found  many  olive  yards 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jericho  ;  whence  Moses  gave  different 
precepts  to  the  Israelites  that  they  should  use  oil  in  their 
food,  and  he  prohibited  the  use  of  the  fat  of  kidneys,  so 
that  being  more  and  more  accustomed  to  oil,  they  might 
cultivate  it  with  more  industry,  and  never  have  a  desire 
to  remove  into  a  region  that  did  not  produce  oil.t 
This  was  an  excellent  method,  to  keep  the  Israelites  from 
emigrating. 


§  XII.  They  had  butter  in  Egypt,  hut  not  in 

Palestine. 

Butter  appears  to  have  been  much  used  in  Egypt,  but 
not  at  all  in  Palestine  ;  it  was  also  scarcely  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  ;  thus  Plinyt  says,  of  milk  is  made 
butter,  an  excellent  food  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and 
which  distinguishes  the  rich  from  the  common  people.  It 
is  generally  made  from  the  milk  of  the  cow  (e  bubulo)  and 
thence  the  Latin  name  ;  but  the  richest  is  from  the  milk 
of  the  ewe.  Of  the  Lusitanians  Strabo  says,  they  use 
butter  instead  of  oil.  My  denial  of  the  use  of  butter 
in  Palestine  will  excite  astonishment,  since  so  many 
great  men  have  strenuously  affirmed  it  ;  and  if  we  com¬ 
pare  the  old  and  recent  interpreters  of  the  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures  we  find  the  word  butter  in  their  translations,  al¬ 
though  in  the  original  text  I  contend  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  word.  The  Israelites  had  no  need  of  it,  possessing 

*  Leitungen  des  Hdchsten  auf  seiaen  Reisen,  &c.  T.  V. 

t  Conf.  III.  JHichaelis  Comment,  de  legibus  Moses  Palestinara  Israelitis 
«'ftram  tacturis,  sect.  5,  7.  Mosaisches  Recht.  T,  IV.  p.  90. 

+  Hist.  Xat.  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  9.  Droscorides  lib.  xi.  cap.  81. 
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as  they  did  the  most  excellent  oil,  whence  our  Jews,  but¬ 
ter  beine;  forbidden  in  the  law  of  Moses,  use  goose’s  fat. 
The  word  very  often  occurs  in  the  Sacred  Scrip¬ 

tures,  wiiich  is  generally  translated  butter.  But  on  what 
foundation  does  this  interpretation  depend  ?  What  is  the 
philological  reason  ?  I  suppose  they  have  been  led  by  some 
prejudice  to  fix  that  signitication  to  this  word  If  we  make 
that  the  signification,  the  sense  of  some  places  in  scripture 
will  be  rendered  truly  ridiculous  and  disgusting.  It  ra¬ 
ther  means  in  particular  curdled  milk,  and  in  general  any 
milk.  Which  signification  suits  well  all  the  places  where 
the  word  is  found.  The  root  in  the  Arabic  is  vvhich 

signifies  milk  loas  thick  and  hard.  In  Jud.  v,  25,  it  is 
said,  that  Joel  gave  to  Sissera  drink  of  not  of  but¬ 

ter,  but  of  milk.  In  Job  xx.  17,  is  an  Oriental  discrip- 
tion  of  Palestine,  in  these  words  ;  he  shall  not  see  t.lie 
rivers,  the  floods,  the  brooks  of  honey,  n>»DfT)  and  milk. 
And  so  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  versions  render  it  In  Job 
xxix.  6,  there  is  mention  of  washing  the  feet  with 

milk.  In  this  place  n!Dn  is  put  for  as  all  the 

translators  allow,  although  they  err  in  the  translation,  ren¬ 
dering  it,  ivith  butter:  this  is  ridiculous  ;  for  who 
would  w'ash  his  feet  in  butter?  This  word  occurs  in  Isa. 
vii.  15,  the  sense  of  which  place  is,  he  shall  eat  milk  and 
honey,  until  he  shall  know  to  refuse  evil  and  choose  good. 
So  the  Syriac  translation  :  but  the  J^-XX  and  the  Vulgate, 
and  from  that  Luther  and  others  translate  it  butter.  For 
the  LXX  living  in  Egypt  always  had  butter  in  their  minds, 
as  that  region  abounded  in  it.  From  these  places  it  wfill 
appear  manifest,  that  HKDn  means,  not  butter  but  milk. 
Also  milk  appears  to  have  been  the  usual  drink  amongst 
the  ancients  ;  whence  nsany  nations  are  called  by  the 
Greeks  yaXc-.x-roTo™!  that  is  drinkers  of  milk,  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  wdiich  w’ere  the  Ethiopians  especially  :  also  Co¬ 
lumella  gives  this  name  to  the  Nomades  and  the  Getje  ; 
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Galen^  to  the  Scythians  ;  and  Strabo  and  Pomponius 
Mela  to  the  Germans.  Jerome^  says,  the  Arabs  use  ca¬ 
mel’s  milk.  At  this  day  the  Tartars  are  very  fond  of 
that  drink. 


§  XIII.  The  testimonies  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers  re¬ 
specting  Palestine  ;  to  lohich  are  added  those  of  Tra¬ 
vellers. 

The  enemies  of  religiion  inflamed  with  ardent  desires  to 
fix  on  the  character  of  Moses  the  charsre  of  the  basest  false- 
hood,  because  he  has  described  Palestine  as  very  fertile, 
bi'ina;  forth  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  cite  many  pla¬ 
ces  from  them  to  prove  its  sterility  ;  but  almost  all  these 
places  speak  only  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem, 
which  is  called  unfruitful,  and  to  their  testimony  that  of 
Maundrell  and  Kort  are  added.  The  latter  calls  Pales¬ 
tine  an  ill-fated  region,  that  suffers  for  want  of  water  ; 
and  why  ?  He  saw  two  rivers  that  were  dried  up  within 
twenty  feet  of  their  origin.  But  in  this  thing  Kort  is  by 
no  means  a  competent  judge,  for  he  is  a  native  of  Holsa- 
tia  ;  and  moreover  a  general  opinion  is  not  to  be  formed 
from  one  observation,  for  a  river  may  be  dry  one  year  and 
this  may  seldom  or  never  occur  again.  Also,  if  the  rivers 
of  Palestine  are  easily  and  suddenly  dried,  that  may  not  be 
owing  to  the  land,  but  to  the  cultivation.  But  no  one  will 
deny  that  the  condition  of  Palestine  at  this  day  is  different 
from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Moses. 

Tacitus  and  Julius  Csesar  have  written  on  Germany, 
and  represented  it  as  an  unfruitful  country,  hut  no  one  in 
our  age  will  think  of  using  their  testimony,  and  from  it 
pronounce  against  the  present  productiveness  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  But  if  we  consider  the  condition  and  changes  of  Pa- 

*  Lib.  ii.  ad  Glauc.  de  curat,  cap.  10. 
t  Lib.  ii.  in  loyianum. 
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lestinc,  by  how  many  eruptions  of  the  Arabs  and  other  na¬ 
tions  it  has  been  injured,  who  laboured  to  destroy  every 
thing  in  their  way  ;  it  will  necessarily  follow  that,  agricul¬ 
ture  being  neglected,  the  whole  region  must  have  suffered 
incalculable  loss  and  calamity.  If  we  take  these  things 
into  the  account,  it  will  appear  evident  that  Palestine  has 
deteriorated ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  much  changed  as 
the  adversaries  of  religion  assert  ;  so  that  by  the  testimo¬ 
ny  of  ancient  and  modern  writers  it  is  allowed  to  be  fa¬ 
vourable  for  cultivation.  Tacitus'^  says  of  Palestine,  it 
has  few  showers,  a  rich  soil,  and  produces  sour  fruits,  and 
besides  them  balsam  and  dates.  Thus  that  author  speaks, 
from  whom  we  find  no  mention  of  its  barrenness,  but  ra¬ 
ther  praise  of  its  fertility.  I  will  allow  that  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Jerusalem  does  not  produce  so  great  a  su])ply  of 
fruits  as  the  rest  of  Palestine  ;  but  I  disagree  with  the 
opinions  of  those  who  pronounce  it  barren.  Mcmndrell 
has  asserted  that  the  land  about  Sichem  is  unfruitful,  but 
Thomson  denies  it,  saying  that  the  land  about  Naplosa, 
(so  Siche7n'\  is  now  called)  is  very  fruitful  ;  its  hills  are 
finely  cultivated,  abounding  with  oliv^e  trees,  citron  trees, 
and  other  fruit  trees,  and  watered  with  clear  rivulets  which 
descend  from  the  mountains.  Sti'ubo  is  cited  by  all  the 
adversaries  as  their  favourite  author,  who  is  said  to  have 
described  the  whole  of  Palestine  as  barren.  I  will  quote 
his  wordsf  :  ‘‘Moses,’’  says  he,  “brought  his  people  into 
those  places  where  Jerusalem  is  now  built:  which  country 
he  easily  obtained,  as  it  was  not  an  object  of  contention, 
not  being  worthy  of  it.  For  it  is  a  stony  place,  abounding 
in  water,  but  the  country  around  is  dry  and  barren,  and 

*  Lib.  V.  cap.  6, 

\  J'^eupobs  in  Samaria,  Ptolem.  lib.  v.  c.  10.  Sichem  it  was  called  in  the  time 
ot  Christ  according  to  Benjamin  in  Itiner.  p.  38.  By  the  inhabitants  it  w'as  called 
4. according  to  .Tosephus,  lib.  v.  bell.  Jud.  cap.  4.  Pliny  calls  it  JMa~ 
mortha.  At  this  day  it  is  called  JVaplosa. 

:  In  rebus  Geograph,  lib.  xvi.  p.  701.  edit.  Paris. 
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Ibr  sixty  stadia,  it  has  a  stony  surface.”  It  will  therefore 
strike  every  one  that  reads  it,  that  the  adversaries  have 
been  drawn  into  a  great  error  :  for  he  by  no  means  speakij 
of  the  vjhole  of  Falesthie,  but  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem  only  :  and  in  what  part  of  the  world  is  there  a 
country  that  has  not  some  barren  spots,  if  we  take  even 
the  most  fertile  parts  }  It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose, 
says  JoJm  Tolandf  if  the  commentators  would  cite  the 
words  of  Strabo  to  the  iii.  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  not 
those  fictitious  writers  Jlristeus,  Hecateus,  and  I  know 
not  what  others  who  have  exaggerated  the  fertility  of  Pa¬ 
lestine.  But  what  Viiringa\  answered  to  Phaletraiius 
who  depended^  on  the  authority  of  Strabo,  that  we  also 
oppose  to  Toland:  for  what  is  brought  from  Strabo  des¬ 
cribing  the  region  of  Jerusalem  as  barren,  rocky  and  dry, 
ought  to  be  received  with  considerable  allowance.  For 
in  the  first  place,  if  you  should  transfer  it  to  the  whole  lot 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  you  would  commit  a  gross  blunder. 
Then  if  you  should  apply  it  to  the  whole  region  near  Je¬ 
rusalem  on  all  sides,  you  would  not  have  the  truth.  For 
although  something  may  be  wanting,  yet  it  is  not  so  as 
Phaleiranus  and  others  say  from  Strabo :  but  it  is  to  be 
understood  especially  of  the  mountainous  and  sterile  land, 
which  above  the  Mount  of  Olives  lies  in  a  long  tract  east- 
wardly  towards  Jericho.  Strabo  applied  that  without  suf¬ 
ficient  cause,  to  the  whole  region,  and  that  excellent  au¬ 
thor  who  excels  in  describing  other  parts  of  this  land,  has 
not  used  the  greatest  accuracy,  as  the  learned  have  already 
discovered.  It  is  moreover  a  very  false  argument  to  say, 
a  country  is  stony  and  therefore  it  is  unfruitful  :  I  freely 
grant  that  land  of  that  kind  is  little  suited  to  agriculture, 
but  it  may  be  very  good  for  vines.  The  Jebusites  would 

'  In  libro  de  origine  Jud.  sect.  ii.  p.  139. 

•f  Coniiueutiii  Esaiam.  Tom.  I.  p.  199. 

i  Tn  disEcrtat.  de  oblatioue  sceptri  Judftici,  cap.  7. 
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have  acted  very  foolishly  in  fixing  their  habitation  therC;, 
if  the  testimony  of  Strabo  was  true.  Allow  me  to  bring 
forward  the  testimony  of  Arisieus  about  Judea.  He  says 
Jerusalem  is  well  situated  :  the  region  is  large  and  good, 
and  some  part  of  it  consists  of  plain,  as  that  towards  Sa¬ 
maria,  and  also  the  parts  contiguous  to  Idumea:  but  some 
parts  are  mountainous,  where  they  need  agriculture  and 
perpetual  care  to  produce  fertility,  and  from  this  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  all  parts  are  cultivated,  and  there  is  a  great  abun¬ 
dance  throughout  the  whole  country.  A  little  farther  on, 
he  states,  that  there  is  there  a  great  attention  to  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  the  region  abounds  in  olives  ;  it  is  fruitful  in  corn, 
pulse  and  vines,  and  it  produces  much  honey.  There  are 
many  fruit  trees,  but  the  palm  trees  especially  arc  innu¬ 
merable.  There  are  also  many  flocks  of  various  kinds,  and 
plenty  of  provision  for  them.  Josephus*'  mentions  some 
places  from  Hecatceus,  in  which  the  fertility  of  Palestine 
is  praised.  Hecatseus  Abderita,  a  philosopher,  and  a  man 
renowned  for  his  exploits,  who  lived  with  king  Alexander, 
and  conversed  with  Ptolemy,  son  ofLagus,  has  made  men¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews,  not  merely  by  the  way,  but  has  written 
a  book  concerning  them.  This  Hecatseus,  says  Josephus, 
has  written  an  account  of  the  extent  of  our  country,  and  its 
excellence.  They  have,  says  Hecatceus  three  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land,  generally  of  the  very  best  and 
most  fertile  soil  :  for  of  so  great  extent  is  Judea. t  Shaw 
also  testifies  that  the  greater  part  of  Palestine  is  very  fruit¬ 
ful,  f  Which  fertility  he  makes  to  include  fitness  for  cul¬ 
tivating  the  vine,  and  therefore,  he  says,  the  region  of  Je- 


*  Contra  Apionem  lib.  i.  p.  590.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib,  xv.  e.  5.  do  bello  Jud.  lib, 
iii.  c.  2.  et  12.  Jlmniiamis  jMarcelUnus  lib.  xiv.  c,  26.  Polj  bius  lib.  v.  c.  70. 
Jiistnius  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  3. 

t  Many  doubt  whether  Judea  is  of  so  great  extent,  but  this  is  nothing  t© 
us  ;  w'e  want  only  liis  testimony  respecting  its  fertility. 

^  Travels  and  observations  in  several  parts  of  the  Levant,  p.  336.  Rachivili 
Peregrinat.  Hierosol.  p.  47. 
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rusalem  is  by  no  means  unfruitful.  Thomson^‘  and  Maun- 
drell  affirm  that  at  this  day  there  are  to  bo  found  on  the 
most  barren  rocks,  marks  by  which  it  is  evident  that  these 
rocks  were  formerly  fruitful.  There  are  on  them  the  re¬ 
mains  of  walls,  manifestly  constructed  to  prevent  tlie  earth 
from  washing  away  :  from  which  it  appears  that  these 
rocks  formerly  contained  vines.  The  same  custom  still 
prevails  in  China  and  Switzerland.  If  the  Talmud  be  ex¬ 
amined,  it  will  be  found  that  the  neighl)ourhood  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  was  productive,  and  that  one  acre  there  was  held  in 
greater  estimation  than  the  same  quantity  in  any  other 
part  of  Palestine.  Which  thing  is  easily  explained  :  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  was  stony,  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count  not  suitable  for  agriculture,  but  very  favourable  for 
olives  and  vines,  from  which  greater  profit  was  made.  For 
Cato\  says,  of  all  kinds  of  lands,  if  you  would  buy  an 
hundred  acres  to  the  best  advantage,  a  vineyard  is  the  most 
profitable  ;  in  the  second  place,  a  moist  garden  ;  in  the 
third,  a  willow  grove  ;  in  the  fourth,  an  olive  yard  ;  in 
the  fifth,  a  meadow  ;  in  the  sixth,  a  plain  for  corn  ;  in  the 
seventh,  a  wood  for  cutting  ;  in  the  eighth,  an  orchard  ; 
in  the  ninth,  a  wood  for  masts.  Moreover,  AhulfedaX  liv¬ 
ing  not  far  from  Jerusalem  and  an  eye  witness,  has  given 
a  minute  description  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem,  which  I  consider  as  decisive  on  this  subject. 
And  ought  not  his  testimony  to  have  more  weight  than 
that  of  Strabo  ?  He  did  not  see  Palestine  when  it  w^as  in 
its  most  prosperous  state,  but  long  after,  when  wars  had 
wasted  it ;  and  yet  he  says,  that  Palestine  is  the  most  fer¬ 
tile  region  of  ail  Syria,  and  that  it  has  advantages  of  salub¬ 
rity,  because  it  is  watered  with  rain,  except  only  tlu? 

*  Thoimon's  Description  of  Palestine,  p.  19.  Jllduiidre!  p.  94.  Jlvvietu: 
T.  II.  j).  204.  liclhnii  Observat.  lib.  ii.  c.  81. 

t  De  re  rnstica,  cap.  YI. 

t  In  (Icscriptione  Syrice,  p.  10. 
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country  of  Sichem.  He  says,  moreover,  that  Jerusalem 
has  the  richest  soil  of  Palestine.  So  much  for  Abulfeda, 
who  is  the  most  credible  witness,  and  by  whom  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Strabo  and  others  is  destroyed.  The  bountiful 
earth  pours  forth  from  its  bosom  its  splendid  gifts  over 
Palestine,  and  that  part  that  is  mountainous  is  favourable  for 
the  cultivation  ot  the  vine,  and  is  covered  with  trees  and  va¬ 
rious  fruits.  It  is  naturally  not  very  moist,  but  in  most 
places  rains  descend  in  abundance.  Its  waters  are  sweet, 
and  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  good  grass,  its  flocks 
abound  in  milk  more  than  elsewhere.  Josephus  says,  since 
we  possess  a  fertile  country  we  attend  to  agriculture. 
But  let  us  admit  the  objection  of  those  who  say,  that 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  is  unfruitful  ;  yet  the 
proofs  of  the  fertility  of  the  other  parts  of  Palestine  are 
abundantly  suflicient  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  the  descrip¬ 
tions,  contained  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  As  to  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  those  who  have  travelled  to  this  land,  and  affirm 
that  it  is  barren  and  unfruitful,  if  we  consider  the  doubts 
which  arise  from  them,  and  their  tendency  to  destroy  our 
faith  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  they  appear  to  be  fallacious: 
for  Palestine,  even  in  our  days,  is  far  from  being  sterile, 
according  to  Thomson.*  That  the  principal  part  of  this 
land  at  the  present  lies  uncultivated  and  desert,  I  freely 
grant,  although  that  is  by  no  means  to  be  attributed  to  the 
poverty  of  the  land,  but  rather  to  the  fewness  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  and  their  neglect  of  agriculture.  But  if  that  region 
was  well  inhabited  and  the  land  cultivated,  it  would  exhibit 
its  former  fertility,  and  would  afl'ord  more  luxuriant  crops 
than  the  best  parts  of  Syria  :  and  even  now,  better  wheat 
and  other  kinds  of  grain  are  nowhere  found,  than  the  land 
of  Jerusalem  produces  :  for  Saligniaco'\  says,  that  he  has 
not  eaten  any  bread  so  sweet  and  delicate  as  in  Jerusalem. 

*  In  itinei-ai-io  suo,  jjag.  Itt. 

+  In  iunei’ario  tcn-je  sanctse,  lib.  ii.  cap.  1. 
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Sellonius^  says,  that  the  country  of  Jerusalem,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  is  richly  cultivated  and 
contains  very  fine  vineyards.  Apples,  almonds,  figs 
and  olives,  producing  much  oil,  grow  there.  We  see 
every  where  from  the  travellers  in  Palestine,!  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  desolation  of  that  country,  the  fertility  of 
the  land  of  Bethlehem  is  still  very  great.  Pliny  says,  that 
the  land  of  Damascus,  which  drinks  in  the  river  Chry- 
sorrhoa  is  very  fertile,  and  Strabo  and  Bellonius  testify 
the  same  thing.!  From  these  arguments  and  testimonies, 
I  think,  it  evidently  appears,  that  Palestine  has  been  fertile, 
and  that  in  our  own  age  the  soil  is  productive. 

*  Observat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  93.  Sandy'’s  Travels,  Book  III.  p.  120.  Theve^ 
not,  T.  I.  lib.  ii.  p.  245.  Myricke's  Reise  nach  Jerusalem  p.  97. 

t  Conf.  Cotovici  Itinerar.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8;  Doiibdan  Voyage  de  la  Terre  S. 
cap.  16.  Savari  de  Breves  Voyages,  p,  171.  Groebevii  Itin.  Orient,  cap.  27. 
Bau-wolfs  Morgenlandische  Reise,  T.  III.  cap.  22.  Breuningii  Itiner.  lib. 
iii.  cap.  18.  Reisebuch  des  heiligen  Landes,  pag.  718,  842.  ^jsse&YTopothes. 
Palest,  p.  49.  Andrichomii  Theatrum  Terrse  Sanctse,  pag.  41.  Ockely'^s 
Geschichte  der  Sarazenen,  p.  279. 

Plinii  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  v.  cap.  18.  Strabo  de  Rebus  Geog.  lib.  xvi.  Bel~ 
loTtii  Observat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  91. 


[To  be  concluded  in  the  next  Number.] 


Staeudlin’s  geschichte  der  theologischen  wissen- 
scHAFTEN  is  designed  to  exhibit  the  state  and  progress  of 
theological  knowledge,  from  the  revival  of  literature  to 
the  present  time.*  Its  author,  the  Professor  of  theology  at 
Goettingen,  has  divided  the  work  into  three  periods — from 
the  year  1450  to  the  Reformation  ;  from  the  Reformation 
to  the  commencement  of  the  ISth  century  ;  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  18th  century  to  the  present  time.  This 
history  is  given  under  different  heads — as.  Theological 
knowledge  generally  ;  Hermeneutics ;  Systematic  theolo¬ 
gy  ;  Church  history ;  &c.  &c. 

The  portion  here  translated,  is  from  the  first  head,  of 
the  third  period,  in  which  the  writer,  before  entering  upon 
the  details  of  his  history,  presents  us  with  an  exhibition  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  great  revolution  in  theological 
opinion,  which  occurred  during  the  18th  century.  To  this 
succeeds  an  account  of  the  most  important  works  of  this 
period,  intended  to  prescribe  the  manner  and  course  of  the¬ 
ological  education,  &c.  The  reader  will  find  the  greater 
part  of  this  interesting  account  in  the  following  article. 
As  there  are  few  subjects  on  which  information  is  more 
generally  desired,  than  the  state  of  theological  opinion  and 
learning  on  the  continent,  during  the  last  fifty  or  hundred 
years,  it  is  probable  that  the  translation  of  Staeudlin,  may 

be  continued  in  some  of  the  future  numbers  of  the  Reper¬ 
tory. 


*  The  Preface  of  the  first  Volume  is  dated.  May  1810. 
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OF 

TBEOLOGIOAI.  KNO'WXEDOE  &  UTERATUHX; 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CEN¬ 
TURY  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 


During  tills  period  a  great  revolution  in  all  departments 
©f  theological  learning  was  gradually  effected.  Like  all 
other  revolutions,  it  was  long  preparing  and  its  seeds  were 
scattered  during  the  previous  period,  although  that  period 
exhibited  so  remarkable  a  contrast  with  the  present.  This 
change  owed  its  origin  to  various  causes,  and  is  capable  of 
being  viewed  in  a  variety  of  aspects.  Its  principal  cause, 
was  the  deism  which  arose  in  the  17th  century  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  its  principal  aspect,  is  that  of  a  species  of  deism, 
which  gradually  pervaded  all  departments  of  theology.  It 
is  easy  to  find  many  other  causes  and  aspects,  of  this  great 
literary  revolution.  Some  may  even  produce  many  ap¬ 
pearances,  seemingly  inconsistent  with  the  representation 
just  given  ;  they  may  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  deism  was 
zealously  and  powerfully  opposed,  and  that  many  theologi¬ 
ans  set  themselves  with  all  their  strength  against  the  design 
of  making  it  prevalent,  and  of  reducing  Christianity  to  its 
level  ;  and  yet  it  may  have  been  the  main  tendency  and 
principal  effect  of  the  literary  labours  of  these  theologians 
to  render  the  deism  they  opposed  still  more  prevalent. 

Most  of  the  English  deists,  attacked  only  the  divine 
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origin,  credibility,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  ;  the  contents  of  the  Sacred  Volume  were  but 
in  part  assailed,  as  the  accounts  of  miracles  and  the  system  of 
ecclesiastical  tl:|eolog3' ;  but  the  character  and  the  doctrines 
of  Jesus  himself,  were  spared.  The  latter  they  generally 
represented  as  a  pure  and  popular  system  of  deism,  suited 
.  to  the  people  of  the  age.  Most  theologians  opposed  them¬ 
selves  to  these  writers,  endeavouring  to  save  what  the 
deists  had  rejected  as  unnecessary  and  unfounded,  and  to 
uphold  Revelation  and  not  reason,  as  the  standard  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Yet  many  theologians  soon  appeared  in  England, 
who,  in  many  points  nearly  agreed  with  the  deists.  It  is 
true,  they  did  not  abandon  the  authority,  genuineness  and 
credibility  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  the  preceptive  and 
historical  parts  of  Christianitj^ ;  but  they  purged  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  system  from  every  thing,  which  appeared  to  them 
inconsistent  with  reason,  and  produced  systems  of  Christ¬ 
ian  theology  which  were  pervaded  by  this  liberal  spirit. 
The  constantly  increasing  power  and  fame  of  the  British 
nation,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  spread  its  literature 
over  all  Europe.  The  writings  of  its  deists  and  its  the¬ 
ologians,  who  were  termed  latitudinarians,  were  read  es¬ 
pecially  in  Germany  with  zeal  and  attention,  and  have,  in 
connection  with  other  causes,  produced  that  great  revolution 
in  theology  and  religious  opinion,  which  has  proved  more 
thorough  and  general  in  this  country,  and  has  proceeded 
further  than  in  Britain  itself,  and  which  has  hence  spread 
its  effects  into  other  lands.  This  great  change  first  appeared 
in  the  German  protestant  churches,  Avhence  it  Avas  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  German  catholics. 

The  reign  of  Frederick  II.  had  great  influence  upon 
the  state  of  theology  and  religion,  and  the  greater  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  splendour  of  his  exploits  ;  for  the  more  he  Avas 
admired  as  a  king,  hero  and  sage,  the  more  were  other 
monarchs  disposed  to  imitate  him.  He  gave  the  press,  in 
his  dominions,  unrestrained  freedom,  and  Avas  rejoiced 
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when  he  saw  Christianity,  (which  he  had  hated  from  his 
youth,)  attacked.  He  entertained  a  decided  contempt  for 
Christianity,  theology,  the  church  and  the  clergy.  He  sur¬ 
rounded  himself  wit  i  French  philosopliers,  who  were  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  the  enemies  of  all  positive  religion,  as 
sceptics,  materialists,  and  atheists  ;  he  scarcely  preserved 
himself  from  their  extremes,  though  he  would  sometimes 
support  simple  deism  in  opposition  to  his  courtiers.  Since 
this  period  the  freedom  of  the  press  has  been  extended  to 
other  states  of  Europe,  and  most  of  the  enlightened  theolo¬ 
gians  (so  called)  in  and  out  of  his  states,  declared  them¬ 
selves  more  or  less  openly  in  favour  of  deism,  and  exerted 
themselves  in  various  ways,  to  represent  Christianity  as 
nothing  more  than  a  system  of  natural  religion.  They  re¬ 
garded  this  as  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  saved  or 
preserved  in  honour. 

The  propagation  of  deism,  and  its  introduction  into  the¬ 
ology  had  still  other  causes.  The  various  departments  of 
natural  philosophy,  were  more  cultivated  and  enriched, 
they  were  held  in  higher  esteem  and  applied  more  practi¬ 
cally  to  the  affairs  of  life.  Miracles  were  referred  to  the 
laws  and  the  powers  of  nature,  and  where  these  could  not 
be  discovered,  they  were  still  supposed  to  exist.  Hence 
the  desire  arose,  not  to  allow  any  miracles  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  (no  supernatural  events,)  even  in  reli¬ 
gion  ;  a  desire  either  to  explain  the  miracles  of  the  Bible 
as  natural  occurrences,  or  reject  them  as  fabulous  narrations, 
and  to  give  currency  to  a  merely  natural  religion,  and  to 
represent  Christianity  as  entirely  independent  of  any  thing 
supernatural. 

The  constantly  extending  and  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  religions,  had  also  a  great  influence  in  pro¬ 
ducing  this  change.  The  history  and  nature  of  ancient  re¬ 
ligions,  mythology,  and  religious  rites,  were  investigated 
with  more  critical  skill,  with  more  philological  and  histori¬ 
cal  learning,  and  with  more  of  a  philosophical  spirit. 


c  c 
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The  many  journeys,  missions,  voyages  and  wars,  in  dis¬ 
tant  parts  of  the  world,  brought  men  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  religion,  and  brought  many  new  systems  to  light. 
Men  compared  these  religions  with  each  other,  and  with 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  They  found  in  other  religions 
many  representations,  many  ideas,  facts,  and  customs, 
analogous  to  those  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  sj’stems, 
without  being  able  to  prove,  nor  even  having  ground  to 
suppose,  that  they  had  been  introduced  from  the  latter  into 
the  former.  'Chey  were  hence  led  to  suppose,  that  what 
had  in  other  religions  no  immediately  divine  origin,  could 
boast  of  no  such  origin  in  Christianity:  and  that  what  was 
found  in  so  many  other  systems  could  give  no  distinctive 
character  to  the  Christian.  And  to  these  points  of  resem¬ 
blance  belonged  some  of  those  very  doctrines  which  had 
been  regarded  as  the  holiest  and  most  characteristic  in  the 
Christian  system.  They  were  thus  led  to  regard  as  of  less 
importance  the  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  and  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  raise  it  to  a  pure  system  of  natural  religion  ;  and 
whatever  from  this  source  was  contained  in  Christianity, 
and  had  not  found  its  way  into  other  religions,  they  con¬ 
sidered  as  its  most  important  part,  and  in  fact  as  the  essence 
of  the  religion. 

The  influence  of  philosophy  upon  theology,  deserves 
also  particular  attention.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ISth 
century,  the  philosophy  of  Locke  had  spread  extensivel}’" 
both  within  and  without  Great  Britain,  and  had  gained 
complete  ascendency.  It  denied  entirely  all  inborn  know¬ 
ledge  and  innate  ideas  ;  it  taught  that  all  our  knowledge, 
without  exception,  was  derived  from  sensation  or  reflection, 
and  consequently  that  all  ouf  ideas  were  images  of  objects 
presented  to  us  by  our  internal  or  external  senses.  It  was 
in  this  way  that  Locke  deduced  our  ideas  of  God  and  mo¬ 
rality,  and  gave  himself  much  trouble  to  shew  that  they 
were  in  no  way  born  with  us,  nor  unfolded  themselves 
from  the  mind  itself.  This  philosophy  was  more  favoura- 
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ble  to  Rationalism,  than  to  the  opposite  system.  It  re¬ 
presented  all  knowledge,  faith  and  volition  as  arising  from 
sensible  things.  It  thus  led  to  scepticism,  by  its  depend- 
ance  on  the  uncertainty,  versatility  and  inconstancy  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Although  its  author  adhered  to  the  Christian 
faith,  and  was  correct  in  his  morals,  yet  his  philosophy 
promoted  infidelity  and  loosness  of  principle,  both  in  reli¬ 
gion  and  morality.  Setting  all  this  aside,  it  was  not  easy 
to  find  from  Locke’s  system  a  passage  to  Christianity  as  a 
supernatural  revelation,  and  containing  mysteries  above 
reason  and  nature.  This  system,  founded  so  entirely  up¬ 
on  sensation  and  experience,  excluded  from  Christianity 
every  thing  which  may  be  termed  spiritual,  as  founded 
upon  the  mind  itself,  and  which  was  the  ground  work  of  su¬ 
pernatural  theories.  Locke  also,  in  another  of  his  works, 
represented  Christianity  as  so  rational  and  simple,  that  we 
may  without  any  impropriety  assert  that  it  had  a  manifest 
tendency  to  deism.  His  philosophy  found  many  friends 
and  defenders,  especially  in  France,  who  applied  the  prin¬ 
ciples  deducible  from  it  to  the  injury  of  all  positive  religion, 
and  even  to  the  support  of  materialism  and  atheism.  Bayle, 
a  cotemporary  of  Locke  is  not  to  be  considered  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  class;  his  literary  character  is  that  of  a  sceptic, 
who  attacked  and  weakened  all  systems  of  philosophy  and 
theology,  and  was  constantly  opposing  the  one  to  the  other. 
France  had  produced  little  fruit  of  pure  deism;  it  had  either 
kept  philosophy  entirely  distinct  from  religion  and  theology, 
or  it  had  used  it  to  undermine  them  both  ;  but  it  influenced 
in  this  way  many  philosophers  in  England  and  Germany, 
to  defend,  purify,  and  more  firmly  to  establish  the  deistical 
system. 

WiLH. Leibnitz  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  philosophy 
of  Locke  and  the  sceptical  doubts  and  raillery  of  Bayle. 
He  admitted,  properly  speaking,  no  impression  from  ex¬ 
ternal  objects,  not  even  of  our  own  bodies  upon  the  mind, 
but  supposed  that  all  perceptions  and  ideas  arose  from  the 
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inward  principle  of  the  soul  itself.  He  shewed  especially, 
that  universal  and  essential  first  principles  did  not  arise 
from  experience,  but  were  an  a  priori  knowledge.  The 
idea  and  the  existence  of  God  he  deduced  a  priori.  His 
whole  system  was  a  firmer  foundation  for  religion  than 
that  of  Locke.  In  opposition  to  Bayh  he  endeavoured  to 
exhibit  the  consistency  between  the  evil  which  is  in  the 
world  and  divine  providence,  between  faith  and  reason. 
In  this  latter  investigation  he  effected  a  union  between  his 
philosophy  and  Christian  theology,  and  placed  weapons  in 
the  hands  of  theologians  against  Rationalism.  He  started 
with  the  principle,  that  the  two  classes  of  truths,  those  re¬ 
vealed  by  God,  and  those  taught  by  reason,  could  not  con¬ 
tradict  each  other.  He  moreover  divided  tiie  truths  taught 
by  reason  into  two  classes,  those  which  were  necessarily 
true,  and  whose  opposites  were  absolutely  impossible;  and 
those  which  are  only  hypothetically  true  or  necessary,  or 
whose  necessity  depends  merely  upon  the  order  of  nature 
which  God  has  chosen,  and  which  he  may  at  any  time 
alter.  With  respect  to  the  first  class,  he  maintained  that 
no  truth  really  revealed  can  contradict  them  ;  but  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  others,  that  they  might  be  repealed,  and  were 
actually  repealed  by  miracles,  wdiich  removed  the  condi¬ 
tion  upon  which  they  were  truths.  In  this  view  he  ad 
mitted  an  opposition  between  philosophical  and  revealed 
truth.  It  was  not  an  opposition  of  reason  considered  ab¬ 
solutely,  and  revelation  ;  but  an  opposition  between  what 
was  only  conditionally  true  and  a  revelation  which  remo¬ 
ved  the  condition.  Faith  was  here  not  opposed  to  reason, 
but  was  itself  most  reasonable  ;  it  was  a  faith  in  the  excep¬ 
tions  and  changes  which  God  himself  had  made  in  the 
course  of  nature,  and  therefore  a  faith  perfectly  consistent 
with  reason.  Leibnitz  thus  taught  that  there  was,  proper¬ 
ly  speaking,  no  real  opposition  between  reason  and  faith, 
betwe  en  philosophy  and  revelation.  He  further  main¬ 
tained  that  it  was  true  philosophy,  and  truly  reasonable,  to 
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believe  what  God  had  revealed,  even  when  it  stood  oppo¬ 
sed  to  our  limited  understandings  and  imperfect  knowledge. 
The  divinely  revealed  mysteries  of  the  gospel,  he  regard¬ 
ed  as  truths  which  the  human  mind  could  not  of  itself  dis¬ 
cover,  nor  establish,  and  consequently  could  not  compre¬ 
hend  ;  but  yet  could  explain  and  defend,  since  they  did 
not  contradict  reason,  but  were  perfectly  consistent  with  it. 
This  he  undertook  to  prove  as  it  regarded  the  several 
Christian  mysteries.  Thus  he  opposed  Naturalism.,  and 
his  principles  were  soon  embraced  by  many  theologians  to 
defend  their  theological  systems,  and  to  set  them  off  in  a 
philosophical  attire.  These  principles  received  a  more 
systematic  finish,  and  a  wider  circulation  through  Chr. 
W  OLF.  He  wrote  a  system  of  natural  theology,  in  which 
he  expressly  opposed  the  errors  of  deism  and  naturalism, 
and  presented  a  systematic  theory  of  a  supernatural  revela¬ 
tion  ;  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  exhibit  and  prove  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  such  a  revelation,  its  contents  and  criteria,  and  the 
condition  upon  which  it  could  be  intelligently  believed.  A 
party  of  Leibnitzian-Wolfian  philosophers  soon  arose, princi¬ 
pally  in  Germany,  and  among  protestants,  but  not  confined 
to  them,  as  the  influence  of  this  philosophy  was  visible  in 
other  countries,  and  among  the  catholics,  in  the  aspect 
and  treatment  of  theological  subjects.  As  Wolf  himself 
became  a  martyr  to  his  philosophy,  and  as  the  theologians 
of  Halle,  who  were  followers  of  Spener,  and  their  nume¬ 
rous  party,  opposed  themselves  to  the  followers  of  Wolf 
the  zeal  of  the  latter,  as  might  be  expected,  was  the  more 
excited  and  carried  to  an  extreme.  They  not  only  maintain¬ 
ed  the  utility  of  their  philosophy  in  theology,  but  they 
produced  a  complete  system  both  of  doctrines  and  of  mor¬ 
als  founded  upon  its  principles.  Its  influence  was  even 
felt  in  pastoral  theology,  in  sermons  and  catechetical  ex¬ 
ercises.  Notwithstanding  this  philosophy  had  embraced 
the  cause  of  revelation,  it  promoted  in  many  a  disposition 
for  the  opposite  system.  ^o//‘had  laid  more  stress  upon 
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reason,  in  the  things  of  religion,  than  was  favourable  for 
its  subsequent  and  durable  defence  ;  and  he  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  being  only  in  appearance  its  advocate,  while 
some  of  the  principles  of  his  philosophy  were  in  direct  op¬ 
position  to  some  of  the  essential  principles  of  Christianity, 
He  had  not  been  able  to  prove,  that  in  any  case  we  can 
with  perfect  certainty  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  supernatural 
origin  of  a  revelation.  Subsequently  some  of  his  best  dis¬ 
ciples  and  followers  became  open  deists.  It  was  through 
the  influence  of  his  philosophy  that  more  systematic  con¬ 
nexion,  precision,  perspicuity,  and  a  more  philosophical 
use  of  words,  especially  in  German,  were  introduced  into 
theology,  and  the  Aristotelian  scholastic  philosophy  dis¬ 
carded. 

The  most  distinguished  opposer  of  this  system  was 
Crussius,  who  opposed  to  it  a  system  of  philosophy,  the 
perfect  harmony  of  w'hich,  with  the  orthodox  Lutheran 
theology,  and  Biblical  morality,  he  endeavoured  to  exhi¬ 
bit.  This  system  is  unquestionably  the  production  of  a 
philosophical  mind,  but  appears  in  itself  little  suited  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  an  orthodox  faith,  it  was  adopted 
by  numerous  and  zealous  advocates,  especially  among  the¬ 
ologians  ;  but  as  it  maintained  its  standing  only  for  a  short 
time,  as  it  produced  no  effect  beyond  the  limits  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  as  the  Wolfian  philosophy  still  preserved  the 
ascendency,  it  does  not  require  any  further  notice. 

In  France,  in  the  meantime,  philosophy  continued  de¬ 
cidedly  inimical,  not  only  to  all  systematic  theology,  but 
to  Christianity  and  religion  in  general.  In  Great  Britain, 
sceptics  appeared,  who,  whilst  elegant  and  distinguish¬ 
ed  writers,  shook  the  foundation  of  religion,  morals  and 
Christianity.  In  Germany,  respect  for  the  Leibnitzian- 
Wolfian  philosophy  gradually  declined.  It  was  found  lit¬ 
tle  suited  to  purposes  of  improvement,  and  not  sufficient 
to  answer  new  objections;  fault  was  found  with  its  method, 
its  proofs  and  repetitions  ;  it  was  thus  either  neglected  or 
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rejected  ;  men  questioned  its  solidity,  and  found  it  more 
convenient,  and  more  fashionable,  to  embrace  the  popular 
philosophy  of  the  famous  French  and  English  writers. 
From  these  writers,  from  experience  and  observation,  from 
histories  and  travels  a  new  philosophical  system  was  form¬ 
ed,  and  various  works,  some  profound  and  some  elementa¬ 
ry,  were  composed.  Men  became  more  and  more  averse 
to  research.  This  period  of  philosophy  in  Germany  was 
by  no  means  favourable  to  theology.  It  lost  its  principles, 
its  leading  points,  its  aim,  and  its  commanding  interest. 
It  became  a  mixture  of  empirical,  weak  and  unfledged  opin¬ 
ions  and  doctrines.  It  lost  the  spirit  of  investigation,  of 
pure  religion  and  morality. 

Kant  at  length  produced  a  revolution  in  philosophy, 
which  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  which  extended  its  influence  beyond  Germany  and 
still  continues  its  effects.  He  was  excited  to  this  eflibrt  by 
the  scepticism  of  Hume,  against  whom  he  wished  to  de¬ 
fend  the  certainty  of  human  knowledge,  and  especially 
religion  and  morality.  It  was  at  the  same  time  his  pro¬ 
fessed  object  to  refute  materialism,  spinozism,  atheism 
and  even  naturalism,  so  far  as  this  last  would  derive  theo¬ 
logy  merely  from  nature,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  a  revelation.  For  all  these  pur¬ 
poses  he  found  the  previous  systems  inadequate.  He 
therefore  created  a  new  philosophy,  in  which  he  com¬ 
menced  with  an  accurate  and  ris-id  examination  and  esti- 
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mate  of  the  owers  of  the  human  mind,  thence  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  man  could  know,  and  what  he  had  to  do,  be¬ 
lieve  and  hope.  He  presented  a  system  not  derived  from 
experience,  but  from  the  mind  itself.  The  ideas  of  religion 
and  morality  he  evolved  from  unassisted  reason,  which  he 
represented  as  the  original  principle  in  religion  and  the  su¬ 
preme  judge  in  matters  of  faith.  For  the  existence  of  God 
he  admitted  no  decided  proof,  but  a  strong  moral  ground  of 
faith.  He  taught  simple  moral  deism.  He  did  not  speak 
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contemptuously  of  positive  religion,  but  taught  that  if 
was  to  be  judged  critically  and  philosophically,  and  also 
that  the  positive  and  historical  doctrines  of  Christianity 
could  be  viewed  as  the  sensible  and  figurative  covering  of 
simple  and  universal  religious  and  moral  doctrines.  This 
philosophy  had  great  influence  upon  every  department  of 
theological  knowledge,  and  introduced  more  of  specula¬ 
tion,  depth,  research,  life  and  interest  into  studies  of  this 
nature.  By  it  the  tendency  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
deism  was  made  perfectly  manifest. 

From  this  species  of  deism,  various  others  arose, 
which  agreed  in  nothing,  but  in  entirely  rejecting  mira¬ 
cles,  properly  so  called,  as  the  foundation  or  any  essential 
part  of  religion.  During  this  century  almost  every  sys¬ 
tem  of  philosophical  religion  or  natural  theology  which 
had  formerly  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was 
waked  up  and  found  its  advocates,  who  have  disputed  with 
as  much  warmth  as  the  most  zealous  theologians  could  have 
done.  All  these  systems  were  of  course  set  in  opposition 
to  any  supernatural  revelation.  Every  attempt,  however, 
to  make  rational  or  natural  religion  the  public  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  form  of  religion,  failed.  The  Bible  was  retain¬ 
ed  as  the  public  standard  of  religion  and  morals,  the  his¬ 
torical  foundation  of  the  church,  and  the  ancient  symbols 
were  not  rejected  ;  but  men  endeavoured  to  derive  as  much 
of  simple  deism  from  the  Bible  as  possible,  and  introduced 
it  as  far  as  they  could  into  positive  religion  and  church 
creeds.  The  later  philosophical  systems  which  have  arisen 
in  Germany,  ascribe  much  more  philosophical  truth  to 
Christianity,  and  even  to  church  theology,  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  systems  had  done,  although  in  their  definitions  and 
explanations  they  difler  much  from  each  other.  Kant  ex¬ 
plained  the  philosophical  sense  of  Christianity  differently 
from  ScHELLiNG  ;  both,  however,  wished  to  honourChris- 
tianity  as  the  public  religion,  and  to  unite  it  with  reason, 
with  which,  from  its  origin,  it  was  congenial. 
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The  French  nation  had  great  influence  in  a  variety  of 
ways  upon  European  literature,  and  upon  theology,  during 
the  eighteenth  century.  This  has  already  been  alluded  to, 
but  it  deserves  to  be  presented  in  a  different  light.  Among 
the  Hugonots,  whom  Lewis  XIV.  expelled  from  France, 
and  who  settled  in  Holland,  Germany,  England  and  other 
parts  of  Europe  were  many  learned  men,  who  carried 
with  them  the  refinement,  to  which  the  French  language 
and  literature  had  then  attained  ;  and  imparted  much  from 
this  source  to  the  literature  of  the  several  countries  in 
which  they  settled.  Among  these  were  many  learned 
theologians,  who  wrote  upon  the  subjects  of  religion, 
with  more  taste,  with  greater  knowledge  of  men,  with 
more  ease,  grace  and  eloquence  than  were  then  usual,  and 
which  were  united  in  most  cases,  with  erudition  and  re¬ 
search.  These  men  laboured  and  were  imitated  in  foreign 
lands.  Bayle,  Saurin,  Beausobre,  Lenfant^  and  oth¬ 
ers,  are  illustrious  names  in  the  history  of  theological  li¬ 
terature.  From  France  the  custom  spread  itself  still  fur¬ 
ther,  of  writing  upon  learned  subjects  in  vernacular  tongues. 
This  especially  in  theological  knowledge  produced  a  great 
revolution.  With  the  old  Latin  terminology,  which  the 
public  generally  could  not  understand,  and  which  scarcely 
admitted  of  translation,  many  old  doctrines  and  opinions 
passed  away.  In  living  languages  much  could  be  expres¬ 
sed,  for  which  no  proper  term  was  to  be  found  in  those, 
that  are  dead.  By  thus  writing  in  vernacular  tongues, 
religious  and  theological  doctrines  came  before  the  public 
generally,  which  they  could  not  only  learn,  but  upon 
which  they  also  could  sit  in  judgment,  and  thus  they 
could  to  a  certain  degree  controul  the  learned  theological 
order.  Theology  became  more  popular  and  practical, 
though  less  profound. 

During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  a  pol¬ 
emical  spirit  pervaded  all  departments  of  theology.  As 
the  different  Christian  parties  persecuted  and  combato/t 
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each  other,  thus  also  the  learned  theologians  acted  in  pre¬ 
senting  and  promoting  their  opinions.  But  as  by  degrees, 
toleration,  justice,  equity  and  forbearance  towards  those 
who  held  a  different  faith,  and  professed  a  different  sys¬ 
tem  of  Christianity  made  greater  progress,  so  a  more 
peaceful  spirit  extended  itself  in  all  theological  matters. 
Polemics  themselves,  fell  into  disuse,  and  what  still  re¬ 
mained  of  them,  was  very  different  from  what  they  had 
previously  been,  they  were  a  mere  critique  and  compari¬ 
son  of  different  systems.  Men  sought  in  their  theologi¬ 
cal  opinions  and  principles,  to  understand  and  coincide 
with  each  other  ;  whilst  before  almost  every  discussion  of 
the  kind  was  undertaken  with  the  view  to  destroy  the  op¬ 
posite  party,  to  cover  it  with  obloquy,  and  widen  the  ex¬ 
isting  breach.  The  zealous  controversy  became  more  and 
more  assimilated,  to  the  mild  discussion  ;  and  even  this 
refrained  from  less  important  subjects,  and  concerned  itself 
more  with  things  than  with  persons.  Men  attended  to 
theology  more  for  their  own  improvement,  than  for  the 
injury  of  their  adversaries.  Deism  which  had  gradually 
pervaded  all  branches  of  theology,  was  a  kind  of  centre- 
point  for  the  different  parties.  It  promoted  toleration, 
because  it  was  itself  benefited  by  its  prevalence. 

But  with  the  increasing  spirit  of  toleration,  a  coldness 
and  indifference  towards  religion,  Christianity,  church 
order,  and  unity,  gradually  extended  itself ;  resulting 
from  causes  which  it  is  not  my  present  business  to  un¬ 
fold.  This  disposition  has  by  degrees  mingled  itself 
with  theology.  Upon  the  whole,  the  earnestness,  the  at¬ 
tention,  the  zeal,  the  diligence,  the  strong  religious  interest 
with  which,  formerly,  this  species  of  knowledge  was  cul¬ 
tivated,  have  declined.  In  both  the  previous  centuries, 
the  sources,  and  treasures  of  theology  were  investigated 
with  the  greatest  labour,  and  innumerable  and  generally 
very  voluminous  works  were  written  ;  during  the  eigh¬ 
teenth,  these  materials,  thus  prepared,  were  used  and  ap- 
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plied  to  more  general  purposes,  and  employed  with  more 
judgment  ;  although  really  erudite  theology  became  grad¬ 
ually  less  rich.  The  different  subjects  of  theology  were 
indeed  more  separated,  and  in  general  they  were  reduced 
to  more  regularity  of  form  ;  they  were  treated  with  more 
philosophy  and  taste  ;  they  were  presented  in  union  with 
more  learning,  and  enriched  with  the  literary  treasures  of 
the  foregoing  centuries.  The  directions  for  theological 
study,  works  prescribing  the  course  the  student  should  pur¬ 
sue,  and  theological  cyclopedias  became  more  numerous 
and  important.  Works  of  greater  or  less  dimensions  were 
composed,  in  which  were  given  a  systematic  view  of  theo¬ 
logical  literature,  an  account  of  the  contents  of  important 
books,  and  notices  of  the.  lives  of  ecclesiastical  writers. 
Periodical  works  on  theology,  in  every  department.  Jour¬ 
nals,  Bibliothecas,  Reviews,  &c.,  commenced  with  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  and  are  still  continued. 


Jin  account  of  Introductions  to  the  study  of  Theology ^ 
of  Theological  Cyclopedias,  ^'c. 

In  the  evangelical  church,  great  changes  have  occurred 
during  this  period.  The  old  Lutheran  system,  the  centre 
of  all  theological  knowledge  and  effort,  lost  by  degrees  its 
friends  and  defenders;  as  this  was  the  result,  in  part,  of 
the  more  extensive  cultivation  of  other  branches  of  theolo¬ 
gy,  so  it  operated  on  the  manner  in  which  these  branches 
were  treated.  The  spirit  of  reform  was  constantly  active  in 
every  department  of  theology,  and  gave  rise  to  opinions  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  symbolical  books  which  men  ei¬ 
ther  would  not  or  could  not  remove.  All  this  happened 
first  and  principally  in  Germany,  which  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  evangelical  country,  as  it  regards  theological  sci¬ 
ence.  Here,  where  the  new  evangelical  system  arose,  it 
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was  first  undermined.  Here  have  diligence,  effort,  re¬ 
search  and  erudition  been  devoted  to  this  branch  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  more  numerous  aids  been  secured  in  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  than  in  any  other  country.  Here  have  appeared  nu-^ 
merous  works  for  prescribing  the  course  of  study,  cyclope¬ 
dias,  and  works  which  not  only  prescribe  the  course  to  be 
pursued,  but  the  books  the  student  ought  to  read. 

Immediately  after  the  commencement  of  this  period, 
the  important  influence  of  the  school  of  Spener  upon  the 
spirit  and  method  of  theological  pursuits  began  to  manifest 
itself.  According  to  the  principles  of  this  school,  more 
was  to  be  expected  in  the  formation  of  a  genuine  theolo¬ 
gian,  from  true  piety  of  heart  and  life,  than  from  learning; 
that  true  theology  was  not  merely  a  matter  of  speculative 
knowledge,  but  an  inward  light  derived  from  God,  through 
spiritual  experience  ;  that  only  those  who  have  been  re¬ 
generated  could  attain  to  this  genuine  theology  ;  that  this 
new  birth  itself  depended  upon  faith  in  the  divinely  reveal¬ 
ed  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  that  although  learn¬ 
ing  was  not  to  be  entirely  neglected  by  the  theologian,  it 
possessed  for  him  only  a  limited  and  subordinate  impor¬ 
tance  ;  and  that  it  should  in  him  always  receive  a  practical 
tendency  ;  that  between  the  formation  of  a  learned  theolo¬ 
gian  and  a  church  pastor  a  difference  should  be  made  ;  and 
that  the  course  of  public  instruction  should  be  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  latter  class,  as  the  most  numerous  ;  that  to  the 
former  a  moderate  and  discrete  study  of  philosophy  should 
be  permitted,  and  a  deeper  knowledge  of  theology  should 
be  made  necessary  ;  yet  the  purely  Biblical  doctrines,  as 
to  faith  and  morals,  were  to  be  received  and  presented. 
They  admitted  a  difference  between  theology  and  religion, 
but  maiiitained  that  the  former  should  be  thoroughly  per¬ 
vaded  by  the  latter.  The  most  important  means  to  be  used 
in  the  education  of  a  genuine  theologian  and  teacher,  should 
be  practical,  familiar  and  instructive  lectures,  joined  with 
suitable  instructions,  exhortations,  and  warnings. 
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Upon  these  principles,  the  books  prescribing;  the  course 
of  theoloa;ical  study  and  discipline  were  constructed.  To 
this  class  belong  the  following  works  of  Franke.  The 
method  of  theological  studies^  with  the  method  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  discipline^  and  the  idea  of  a  theological  student. 
These  works  are  replete  with  excellent  counsels  and  di¬ 
rections,  and  are  written  with  uncommon  power.  They 
are  adapted  not  merely  to  direct  the  theological  student, 
but  also  to  excite  the  livliest  interest  for  his  pursuils,  and 
arouse  him  to  the  strictest  cultivation  of  piety.  In  the 
first  of  these  books,  Franke  discourses  not  only  on  the 
nature  and  object ;  but  also  upon  the  helps,  order,  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  theological  studies.  Prayer,  meditation  and 
self-examination  are  represented  as  the  most  important 
aids,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  interesting  study. 

JoACH.  Lange  considered  more  fully  the  several  bran¬ 
ches  of  theology,  and  the  departments  of  literature,  whose 
connection  with  it,  was  most  intimate,  yet  without  ne¬ 
glecting  general  principles.  He  lamented  the  error  and 
the  want  of  order,  in  the  course  generally  pursued;  which 
he  supposed  arose  principally  from  having  either  a  false 
object  in  view  or  from  having  no  definite  object  whatever. 
The  true  object  he  represented  to  be,  to  restore  the  divine 
image  in  ourselves  and  others,  and  thus  to  promote  the 
divine  glory.  In  attaining  this  object,  according  to  his 
opinion,  consisted  true  erudition,  compared  with  which  all 
other  learning  is  of  little  account ;  indeed  that  there  can  be 
no  real  learning,  on  this  subject,  without  a  principle  of  di¬ 
vine  grace,  regeneration  and  sanctification,  and  that  theolo¬ 
gy  deserves  the  appellation  of  sacred,  not  merely  from  its 
object,  but  also  from  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
treated  and  studied.  He  taught  expressly  that  in  these  stu¬ 
dies  more  depended  upon  the  will  than  upon  the  under¬ 
standing ;  and  consequently  that  if  any  one  did  not  prose¬ 
cute  'hem  with  prayer  and  spiritual  exercises,  his  labour 
would  be  in  vain.  He  wished  that  those  branches  which 
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depended  merely  upon  memory,  as  languages,  should  be 
attended  to  before  those  which  require  judgment,  as  phi¬ 
losophy  and  mathematics  ;  but  he  opposed  the  opinions  of 
those  who  would  require  the  student  to  spend  the  first  year 
or  two  of  his  academical  course  entirely  in  preparatory  stu¬ 
dies  ;  and  only  after  this  term,  apply  himself  to  theology. 
He  rather  desired  that  he  should  make  theology,  from  the 
first,  his  principal  object,  and  unite  with  it  now  one,  now 
another  branch.  He  consoled  those  who  at  the  universi¬ 
ties,  through  want  of  time,  opportunity,  or  resources,  could 
not  attend  to  other  branches  of  learning,  but  were  obliged 
to  confine  themselves  to  theology,  with  the  consideration, 
that  these  branches  were  frequently  a  hindrance  rather  than 
an  advantage  ;  and  that  with  a  moderate  knowledge  of  lan¬ 
guages,  and  a  judgment  enlightened  and  sanctified  by  di¬ 
vine  grace,  they  could  deduce  all  parts  of  theology  from  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  He  therefore  gives  a  number  of  rules 
to  the  theological  student  for  the  direction  of  his  academi¬ 
cal  life  and  studies,  in  the  general,  and  then  respecting  the 
method  of  studying  particular  branches,  as  exegesis  and 
philology,  didactic  theology  and  morals,  casuistry,  po¬ 
lemics,  sermonizing,  and  church  history.  Exegetical  stu¬ 
dies  he  called  the  foundation,  the  nerves,  and  the  centre  of 
all  theology.  He  admitted  the  use  of  commentaries  only 
after  they  had  themselves  exerted  all  their  strength  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  sense  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  He  discriminat¬ 
ed  between  the  external  and  the  internal  means  of  inter¬ 
preting  the  Sacred  Scriptures  ;  to  the  former  he  referred, 
sacred  philology  and  archeology,  exegetical  lectures  and 
writings  ;  to  the  latter  the  enlightening  grace  of  God,  a 
real  taste  and  experience  of  divine  things,  and  a  sound, 
natural,  yet  sanctified  understanding.  In  morals  he 
warned  them  of  the  dangers  of  pelagianism  and  indif- 
ferentism.  To  polemics  he  devoted  more  attention,  and 
ascribed  to  them  greater  importance  than  we  should 
have  expected  from  a  follower  of  Spener.  He  showed 
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how  controversies,  with  the  Catholics,  the  Reformed, 
the  Socinians,  the  Jews,  Sceptics  and  Atheists  should  be 
conducted.  As  to  sermonizing,  he  thought  that  the  di¬ 
rections  could  be  contained  in  a  very  few  rules.  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  history  he  regarded  as  essentially  important, 
and  directed  that  it  should  be  studied  from  the  original 
fountains.  Besides  these  directions  his  book  contained  a 
compendious  view  of  the  literature  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  theology. 

The  opposers  of  the  followers  of  Spener  controverted 
their  principle  respecting  the  theology  of  those  who  were 
regenerated,  they  regarded  much  as  an  essential  part  of 
Christianity  which  the  former  considered  as  Scholasticism, 
they  held  firmly  to  the  literal  doctrines  of  Luther,  ac¬ 
cused  the  pietists  of  hypocrisy  and  heresy,  aud  represent¬ 
ed  their  opposition  to  learning  as  arising  from  the  fact  that 
they  could  make  no  pretensions  to  it  themselves.  The  last 
accusation  was  refuted  by  the  character  of  the  authors  and 
disciples  of  this  school,  and  especially  by  the  writings  of 
J.  F.  Buddeus,  his  Historical  and  Theological  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Theology  and  its  several  branches.  In  this 
work  the  principles  of  Spener  are  plainly  manifested,  al¬ 
though  it  is  a  production  of  the  most  profound  and  exten¬ 
sive  erudition  ;  and  it  shows  how  many  branches  of  learn¬ 
ing  are  connected  with  theology,  and  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  important  to  the  theologian.  The  introductory 
sections  on  the  object  of  theological  studies,  on  the  ta¬ 
lents  and  mental  qualifications  of  the  theological  stu¬ 
dent  and  upon  the  means  of  attaining  the  end  proposed, 
clearly  evince  the  disciple  of  Spener.  The  investigation 
which  follows,  concerning  preparatory  theological  stu¬ 
dies,  exhibits  a  man,  who  had  cultivated  the  literature  of 
his  own  age,  who  was  familiar  with  every  branch  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  who  knew  how  to  exhibit  the  advantage  which 
theology  could  derive  from  each,  and  yet  who  was  careful 
not  to  apply  any  branch  to  the  detriment  of  his  subject. 
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The  ancient  languages,  philology  generally,  criticism, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  history  in  all  its  branches,  the 
natural  sciences,  mathematics,  and  medicine  are  here  all 
reviewed  for  this  purpose.  The  several  branches  of  theo¬ 
logy  to  which  introductions  are  given,  are  thus  divided 
and  arranged,  doctrinal,  symbolical,  patristical, moral,  with 
mystical  and  pastoral,  theology,  church  government,  ec¬ 
clesiastical  history,  polemics,  and  exegesis.  In  this  work 
the  history  of  these  branches  occupies  the  greatest  space, 
which  not  only  in  itself,  but  as  facilitating  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  these  subjects,  is  exceedingly  instructing  and  inte¬ 
resting.  This  work  greatly  excelled  all  that  preceded  it, 
and  forms  an  epoch  in  writings  of  this  nature,  it  shows 
that  some  change  had  already  taken  place  in  theology,  and 
contains  grounds  for  anticipating  a  still  more  important  re¬ 
volution.  If  it  be  too  learned  and  extensive  for  most  begin¬ 
ners,  it  has  a  greater  value  to  those  who  wish  to  enter  more 
thoroughly  into  studies  of  this  nature.  Besides  the  rich¬ 
ness  and  variety  of  its  erudition,  it  is  greatly  recommend¬ 
ed  by  its  spirit  of  moderation,  modesty  and  piety. 

J.  G.  Walch  followed  in  his  Introduction  to  theologi¬ 
cal  knowledge  the  principles  and  writings  of  Buddeus. 
This  work  was  properly  an  epitome  from  the  Prolegomena 
or  preparatory  course,  for  the  use  of  his  lectures.  With 
respect  to  each  branch,  he  treated  first  of  its  nature,  con¬ 
tents  and  object,  its  importance,  sources,  and  method  ;  and 
then  of  the  means  with  which  it  should  be  studied  ;  where 
we  always  find  the  reading  of  certain  works,  which  are 
here  quoted  in  great  numbers,  and  meditation  and  prayer 
recommended.  J.  C.  Roecher  had  before  this  published 
a  short  introduction  to  the  study  of  theology,  in  which  he 
treated  not  only  the  preparatory  subjects,  but  also  of  the 
several  branches  of  theology  itself.  Among  the  latter  we 
find,  besides  the  common  divisions,  propethical,  typical,  pa- 
racletical,  ironical,  comparative,  mathematical  and  foederal 
thcologv. 
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The  numerous  and  diversified  changes  which  occur¬ 
red  rluring  this  period,  in  theological  opinions  and  in 
the  mode  of  presenting  them,  had  naturally  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  class  of  writing,  we  are  now  considering. 
New  principles  were  introduced,  new  questions  arose, 
new  demands  were  to  be  satisfied  ;  attention  was  to  be 
paid  to  new  philosophical  systems,  new  objections,  new 
dillicultics,  and  new  helps.  These  books  of  directions, 
therefore,  differed  considerably  from  each  other.  The 
work  of  Mosheim  belonging  to  this  class,  was  a  posthu¬ 
mous  production  ;  and  would  not  have  been  published  by 
him,  in  its  present  state  ;  yet  his  spirit  is  clearly  mani¬ 
fested  in  it ;  and  the  simplicity  of  its  plan,  its  perspicuity, 
the  comprehensive  view  which  it  takes  of  the  whole  com¬ 
pass  of  theology,  and  the  characteristic  remarks  with 
which  it  abounds,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  having  actually 
proceeded  from  him.  He  considered  the  proper  object  of 
such  a  work  to  lie,  to  exhibit  the  means,  whereby  a  stu¬ 
dent  could  obtain  a  facility  and  skill  in  discharging  the 
duties  wliich  would  devolve  upon  him  as  a  teacher  and 
j)astor.  Me  distinguisKed  it  from  pastoral  theology,  which 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  official  duty  of  one  who  is  already 
a  preacher  ;  but  tlie  work  in  question  is  designed  to  point 
out  the  means  of  preparing  for  the  office,  and  is  principal¬ 
ly  concerned  with  what  belongs  to  clerical  learning.  He 
considered  it  impossible  to  form  a  work  of  this  kind,  which 
would  be  alike  suitable  to  all  times,  and  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  its  peculiar  character  should  be  adapted  to  the 
age  in  which  its  author  lived.  He  found  that  it  was  only 
since  the  reformation,  that  such  works  were  composed,  or 
that  men  began  to  prescribe  so  particularly  the  course  of 
theological  education.  He  very  properly  infroduced  a 
short  history  of  theological  seminaries.  Luther'* s  apho¬ 
rism  :  oratio,  meditatio,  tentatio,  faciunt  theologum, 
which  has  been  so  often  regarded  as  a  direction  for  the 
study  of  theology,  and  which  has  as  frequently  been  made 
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the  foundation  of  works  intended  to  prescribe  the  course  to 
be  pursued  in  these  studies,  he  shewed  was  only  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  of  those  who  were  already  in  the  sacred  office, 
and  that  even  with  respect  to  them  it  did  not  include  every 
thing.  He  remarked  that  most  authors  of  works  of  this 
nature,  recommended  particularly  the  department  with 
which  they  were  themselves  most  familiar  ;  that  they  did 
not  make  a  sufficient  distinction  between  the  theologian  and 
the  pastor ;  and  that  they  took  for  granted  the  time,  ability, 
and  opportunity  of  the  student  to  attend  to  all  their  rules. 
In  his  own  work  he  distinguished  the  preacher  from  the 
theologian,  although  he  admitted  that  there  were  subjects 
to  which  they  should  attend  in  common.  The  studies  and 
exercises  wdiich  prepared  the  way  for  prosecuting  theolo¬ 
gy,  he  represented  as  equally  serviceable  to  the  pastor  and 
the  theologian  ;  desiring  the  latter,  however,  to  enter  into 
them  more  thoroughly.  He  treats  at  length  those  depart¬ 
ments,  which  it  is  requisite  for  the  clergyman,  particularly 
the  pastor  to  cultivate.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  quote 
some  of  his  directions.  It  is  in  his  opinion,  better  not  to 
delay  attention  to  didactic  theology,  but  to  gain  a  general 
view  of  it  before  entering  very  deeply  into  the  study  of 
the  Bible  ;  it  would  be  well  to  take  a  short  course  of  the¬ 
ology,  that  some  foundation  may  be  laid,  and  the  connex¬ 
ion,  and  aim  of  theology  be  preserved.  Ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory  cannot  be  thoroughly  studied,  before  we  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  theology  ;  and  it  would  be  improper  to  commence 
with  the  study  of  morals,  because,  constant  reference  must 
be  had  to  doctrines,  wlience  these  moral  duties  flow  :  to 
begin  with  deep  and  extensive  study  of  the  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures,  would  be  a  very  circuitous  way,  requiring  many 
years.  The  study  of  didactic  theology  should  be  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  in  theology,  the  phi¬ 
losophical  and  Biblical  method  should  be  united  ;  the  sys¬ 
tem  for  beginners  should  be  a  philosophical  catecliism,  so 
short  as  to  be  easily  learned.  To  his  directions  for  the  edu- 
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cation  of  a  learned  theologian,  Mosheim  prefixes  the  title  ; 

Of  the  Theologian  of  our  time.’’  He  distinguishes 
the  theologian  from  the  pasto*',  principally  in  this,  that  the 
former  has  no  particular  con2;re^ation,  but  has  to  labour  for 
the  whole  church  and  train  up  proper  teachers  for  it ;  should 
the  church  of  the  Lord  be  disturbed  by  false  doctrines  and 
mischievous’abuses,  it  is  his  business  to  stand  in  the  breach 
and  endeavour  to  repress  every  thinpj  likely  to  prove  inju¬ 
rious.  He  is,  as  it  were,  an  eye  over  the  whole  church, 
which  should  have  the  perspicacity  easily  to  discover  any 
thiiif?  inimical  to  true  religion  :  a  theologian  of  our  time, 
worthy  of  this  name,  is  a  very  difficult  character  to  sus¬ 
tain:  his  influence  depends  upon  no  external  support,  but  he 
must  form  himself,  and  have  something  about  him,  which 
will  secure  the  respect,  afiection,  and  esteem  of  men. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  this  work  of  Mosheim^ 
Semler  presented  himself  as  an  author  in  this  department, 
at  first  in  a  work  written  in  German,  and  afterwards  in  one 
written  in  Latin.  In  the  former,  he  insisted  so  strongly 
upon  the  necessity  of  thorough  and  extensive  erudition, 
that  it  was  objected  to  him,  that  he  attributed  to  it  too  much 
importance, that  he  made  piety  only  a  secondary  concern, and 
that  he  wished  to  set  his  method  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Franke.  He  was  also  accused  of  preferring  the  scholastic 
theology  to  that  which  was  purely  Biblical.  Semler  found 
it  necessary  to  defend  himself  against  these  charges,  and 
especially  to  show  that  a  thorough  theological  education 
promoted  the  interests  of  religion,  advanced  pure  piety, 
and  preserved  it  from  errors,  superstition,  and  fanaticism. 
The  second  of  these  books  was  written  while  he  had  the 
duty  to  discharge,  of  lecturing  upon  the  extent,  the  nature, 
and  the  aids  of  theological  learning.  It  was  generally  the 
case  with  him,  when  he  was  about  to  write,  that  he  did  not 
take  a  general  and  systematic  view  of  his  subject,  formed 
no  plan  suited  to  its  nature,  collected  no  sufficient  quantity 
of  materials,  and  wrote  in  a  desultory  manner,  and  under 
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the  influence  of  a  few  favourite  ideas,  and  thus  he  has  done 
in  the  present  instance.  In  this  work,  there  is  more  that 
is  extraneous  than  what  is  pertinent,  much  which  is  essen¬ 
tial,  is  omitted,  and  the  subject  is  not  exhausted.  In  tho 
first  division  of  his  work,  lie  treated  of  the  ejforts  of 
Christians^  in  the  interpretation  of  Sacred  Sc7'ipti(re, 
and  the  formation  of  a  system  of  doctrines^  during  the 
first  five  centuries.  He  remarked  that  his  chief  object 
in  this  work  was  to  show,  that  in  the  first  ages,  there  was  no 
uniform  and  constant  system  of  doctrine,  of  church  disci¬ 
pline  and  government  existing,  as  has  since  been  the  case — 
that  the  churches  and  teachers  were  very  erroneous — that 
many  books  were  surreptitiously  introduced — that  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  is  now  much  better  understood,  than  it  was 
then — that  in  different  times,  the  compass  and  apparatus  of 
theology  has  been  very  difl'erent — but  that  the  essential 
pjart  of  Christianity  has  always  been  the  same,  and  that  it 
depends  much  more  upon  a  Christian  life,  than  upon  a  con¬ 
stant  uniformity  of  doctrinal  opinions.  In  the  second  di¬ 
vision,  he  treats  of  the  aids  for  theological  learning ; 
that  is,  of  Creek  and  Latin  pliilology,  of  ancient  chronology, 
geography,  and  antiquities,  of  history  generally,  and  especi¬ 
ally  the  history  of  philosophy  ;  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  languages,  of 
commentaries,  and  translations,  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  proper  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  finally 
of  systematic  theology.  The  work  abounds  with  histori¬ 
cal  remarks  and  extracts,  relating  principally  to  the  labours 
of  Alelancthon  and  Ziiingle,  the  doctrinal  writings  of  the 
Catholics,  the  progress  of  the  Reformers,  the  occasion  of 
the  articles  of  agreement,  and  the  Jesuits.  Semler  every 
where  sought  the  traces  of  liberal  doctrines,  he  every  where 
urged  free  and  independent  views.  He  opposed  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  church  doctrines,  but  did  not  wish  these  formularies 
to  be  removed ;  he  placed  them  in  opposition  to  inward  per¬ 
sonal  religion,  as  if  the  received  system  could  not  cherish. 
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and  promote  personal  relio;ion  ;  such  is  his  Introduction 
to  a  liberal  theological  Education.  The  excuse  which 
he  offers  that  nothing  is  said  on  Ecclesiastical  History, 
and  respecting  the  Fathers,  is  that  his  work  was  written  as 
a  foundation  for  his  own  lectures  ;  as  though  this  subject 
ought  not  to  he  treated  in  a  different  manner,  and  with  a 
different  oljject.  As  it  regards  Flermeneutics,  he  admitted 
that  he  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  its  history,  to 
treat  on  the  subject.  The  whole  work  has  a  tendency  to  pro¬ 
mote  free  or  liberal  theological  learning,  especially  through 
the  influence  of  history.  It  calls  the  attention  to  some  rare 
books.  It  would  lead  us  to  seek  the  essentials  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,  in  a  general  moral  system  of  religion,  and  to  judge 
of  its  external  forms,  (which  are  not  to  be  despised)  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  assumed.  The  work  however  is  partial,  and  consi¬ 
dering  its  object,  contains  both  too  little  and  too  much. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  the  publication  of  these 
works  of  Seniler,  no  important  work  on  the  subject  ap¬ 
peared.  After  a  number  of  years  Herder’s  Letters  on  the 
studij  of  Theology ,  were  published.  In  a  mild  and  patei'- 
nal  manner,  he  communicated  his  elevated  sentiments,  his 
wdse  counsels  and  experience,  his  views  and  wdshes  for  a 
refoi’inalion,  especially  as  it  regarded  interpretation,  arti¬ 
cles  of  faith,  and  preaching.  These  letters  were  not  only 
fitted  to  direct  the  student  in  theo]og_v,  but  to  render  his 
studies  attractive,  important  and  interc'^ting.  To  afford 
him  rules  and  examples  how  he  might  prosecute  them  with 
spirit  and  taste,  and  might  unite  with  them  more  exten¬ 
sive  learning  and  attention  to  the  literature  of  his  age. 
New  views  and  hypotheses,  versions  of  the  poetical 
parts  of  the  Bible,  originality  of  style  and  fertility  of 
imagination,  impart  to  these  letters  new  and  diversified  at¬ 
tractions.  Yet  they  might  have  been  continued  further, 
and  Herder  had  better  devoted  to  the  extension  of  his 
wmrk  and  promoting  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  poetry,  the  time 
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and  power  he  bestowed  on  polemical  writings  against  the 
critical  philosophy. 

About  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  these  letters,  the 
German  public  heard  and  read  much  on  the  necessity  of  an 
entire  change  in  the  course  of  study  and  mode  of  education 
of  young  men  intended  for  the  ministry.  It  was  said  that 
most  of  the  studies  which  they  pursued  at  the  universities, 
were  rather  injurious  than  otherwise,  in  reference  to  their 
future  office  ;  it  was  urged  that  every  thing  should  be  di¬ 
rected  to  the  object  of  making  them  useful,  popular  teach¬ 
ers,  and  to  furnish  them  with  knowledge  which  would  be 
of  practical  importance  ;  such  as  natural  history  and  philo¬ 
sophy,  economy,  medicine,  Ihe  art  of  teaching,  &c.  This 
course  was  principally  advocated  in  two  works,  the  one  by 
Bahrdt,  the  other  by  Campe.  The  former  censures  the 
whole  course  of  theological  study  commonly  pursued,  and 
undertakes  to  shew  that  it  ought  to  be  rejected.  He  thinks 
that  almost  all  the  defects  of  clergymen,  may  be  traced  to 
the  mode  of  their  education.  He  considered  that  they  en¬ 
tered  on  thf“ir  studies  too  soon,  pursued  a  course  too  short, 
having  no  reference  to  their  future  office;  that  they  attend¬ 
ed  lectures  merely  because  they  had  to  be  examined  upon 
them,  and  exhibit  testimonials  of  their  attendance.  Exe¬ 
gesis,  oriental  languages,  polemics,  church  history  contri¬ 
buted  nothing,  according  to  his  opinion,  to  make  them  fit 
teachers  of  the  people,  these  not  being  the  subjects  upon 
which  they  were  afterward^  to  deliver  instruction  ;  the  lec¬ 
tures  they  hear  do  not  produce  the  facility  of  popularly  de¬ 
livering  useful  knowledge,  nor  contribute  to  form  them  for 
counsellors  and  examples  to  their  future  congregations  in 
domestic  economy  and  the  common  affairs  of  life  ;  it  was 
not  the  theology  which  they  were  taught  that  could  make 
them  suitable  teachers  of  the  people,  but  religion  in  which 
they  received  no  instiuction  ;  the  moral  lectures  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  did  not  serve  to  form  them  for  their  office  ;  since 
they  were  nothing  more  than  a  mixture  of  general  and 
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positive  truths,  without  unity,  connexion  with  theoretical 
religion,  or  reference  to  active  life,  they  were  defective  in 
their  presentation  of  motives,  and  did  not  point  out  the 
way  in  which  men  were  to  be  reformed.  Bahrdt  under¬ 
took  to  present  proposals  for  the  better  direction  of  theolo¬ 
gical  study  at  the  universities.  Under  the  head  of  really 
useful  branches  of  knowledge,  he  enumerated  philosophy, 
religion  of  the  New  Testament,  natural  history,  natural 
philosophy,  anatomy,  arithmetic  and  geometry,  history  and 
literature,  introduction  to  theology,  medicine,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
He  reduced  the  whole  of  religion  to  mere  morality,  and 
the  latter  into  a  matter  of  expediency,  or  doctrine  of  hap¬ 
piness.  During  the  last  half  year  of  their  course  he  would 
allow  students  to  gain  some  idea  of  learned  theology,  which 
ought  to  embrace  the  following  subjects  :  a  knowledge  of 
what  has  been  added  to  religion,  or  in  other  words  of  the 
popular  doctrines,  a  historical  view  of  their  gradual  rise,  a 
skeleton  of  church  history,  a  knowledge  of  the  symbolical 
hooks,  a  historical  introduction  to  the  books  of  the  Nevv 
Testament,  and  theological  literature.  These  proposals,  in 
which  truth  and  falsehood  are  artfully  blended,  by  which 
the  very  existence  of  the  clerical  order  is  subverted,  which 
debar  them  from  theological  learning,  but  impose  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  attending  to  a  still  greater  number  of  subjects, 
and  which  represent  the  clergy  as  common  teachers  of 
the  people,  occasioned  much  opposition  from  the  learned 
theologians. 

It  was  in  part  the  writings  just  referred  to  which  in¬ 
duced  Noesselt  to  publish  his  directions  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  clergymen.  He,  in  this  work,  settled,  with  much 
accuracy  and  discrimination,  the  relation  of  learning  to  re¬ 
ligion  and  the  clerical  order  ;  and  corrected  the  prejudices 
as  to  the  studies  which  were  advocated  as  exclusively  use¬ 
ful.  He  shewed,  not  only  what  the  theologian  should  stu¬ 
dy,  but  also  what  talents  he  ought  to  possess,  how  he  should 
improve  and  direct  them,  and  finally  how  he  ought  to  ase 
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the  existing  institutions,,  (the  universities)  for  his  educat¬ 
ion.  To  the  preparatory  and  auxiliary  studies  ;  he  devot¬ 
ed  the  whole  of  the  first  part  of  his  work.  As  to  the  de¬ 
partments  of  theology  itself,  he  explained  their  nature  and 
importance,  their  difiiculties,  their  relation  to  each  other, 
the  rules  according  to  which  they  should  be  studied,  the 
extent  to  which  they  should  be  cultivated,  &c.  This  work 
is  distinguished  not  so  much  by  its  novelty  and  spirit,  as 
by  an  admirable  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  age,  by  an 
intimate  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  all  parts  of  theo¬ 
logy,  by  its  practical  usefulness,  and  the  skill  of  a  learned 
theological  veteran. 

A  few  years  after  the  second  edition  of  the  preceding 
work  appeared.  Plank’s  Introduction  to  theological 
knowledge^  was  published.  The  main  object  of  this  work, 
was  not  to  give  a  new  book  of  directions  to  the  young  stu¬ 
dent  ;  but  to  excite  greater  zeal  and  desire  for  this  science. 
The  study  therefore,  he  thought  should  be  made  more  easy 
and  attractive.  There  should  be  communicated  a  clear 
idea  of  the  nature,  object,  sources  and  method  of  the  sci¬ 
ence,  together  with  an  account  of  its  history  and  litera¬ 
ture.  This  work  cannot  be  considered  an  Introduction  to 
a  regular  system  of  theology  ;  yet  certain  essential  parts 
of  the  Lutheran  system,  which  many  learned  theologians 
had  rejected,  are  skillfully  defended. 

Tittmann  published  at  Leipsig,  under  the  title  of  an 
Encyclopedia  of  theological  knowledge.  —  1.  An  inquiry 
into  the  nature,  extent,  and  departments  of  theology. — 2. 
An  inquiry  into  the  philological,  philosophical,  and  histori¬ 
cal  aids  in  this  science. — 3.  A  theological  directory,  di¬ 
vided  into  three  parts  ;  the  first  consisting  of  instructions 
how  to  cultivate  the  requisite  preparatory  studies,  in  what 
order  the  subjects  should  be  attended  to,  how  the  public 
lectures  could  be  turned  to  most  advantage,  &c. ;  the  se¬ 
cond,  shows  how  a  system  is  to  be  formed,  or  how  we 
should  proceed  to  make  a  consistent  representation  of  re- 
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ligioiis  knowlecl«-e, — the  third  prescribes  the  manner  in 
wliich  the  Saci’ed  teacher  (!an  most  usefully  discharge  the 
Jfctive  duties  of  his  office. 

In  the  works  already  described,  the  literature  of  theo¬ 
logy  was  partially  attended  to,  other  works  were  written 
expressly  in  reference  to  this  subject.  Before  this  period, 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  so  much  zeal  to  collect  the  whole 
stock  of  Theological  Literature,  in  single  hooks.  These 
books  were  arranged  either  in  the  systematic,  chronologi¬ 
cal  or  alphabetical  order.  They  generally  united,  with 
the  mention  of  the  works  to  which  they  refer,  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  author’s  opinion  on  their  merits,  and  other  lite¬ 
rary  remarks.  As  these  works  facilitated  the  acquisition 
of  the  knowledge,  of  the  progress  made  in  the  several  de¬ 
partments  of  theology,  they  have  contributed  to  its  ad¬ 
vancement.  Yet  it  is  true,  that  it  frequently  happened, 
that  students,  instead  of  recurring  to  the  original  sources 
of  information,  were  contented  with  these  secondary 
streams.  JNIany  of  these  works  were  nothing  more  than 
books  of  reference  to  what  had  been  previously  written, 
or  at  most  united  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  several  sub¬ 
jects,  of  which  they  professed  to  treat.  Such  Literary 
Theological  works,  commonly  bore  the  title  of  Theologi¬ 
cal  Bibliothecae,  or  Literary  Histories  of  Theology.  Un¬ 
der  the  latter  title,  Pfaff  ])ublished  an  extensive  work  ; 
which,  however,  only  in  a  very  limited  sense,  deserves  the 
name  of  a  history  :  the  quotations  of  books  are  heaped  upon 
each  other  without  discrimination,  without  order,  and  with¬ 
out  judgment.  We  meet  with  many  mistakes,  and  many 
instances  of  negligence.  It  however,  contains  many  new 
and  interesting  literary  notices  for  that  period,  especially 
of  English  and  other  foreign  works.  It,  upon  the  whole, 
extended  the  knowledge  of  theological  books.  Many  do¬ 
cuments  and  essays  which  he  inserts  entire,  are  Indeed  for¬ 
eign  to  the  object  of  the  work,  but  they  are  generally  such 
as  under  other  circumstances  would  have  been  thankfully 
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received.  He  exhibits  himself  as  a  scholar  acquainted 
with  tlie  learned  world,  and  who  had  prosecuted  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  literature,  in  some  of  its  most  remote  and  least  fr?; 
quented  resjions.  We  meet  here  and  there  with  proposals 
for  improve  nents  in  literature,  and  suggestions  of  works 
which  are  still  needed. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  this  work,  J.  C.  Dorn 
published  his  Critical  Theological  Bibliotheca^  which  is 
a  production  of  great  diligence  and  judgment.  But  clear¬ 
ly  evinces  that  he  had  not  a  proper  apparatus  ot  liooks,  nor 
an  accurate  and  comprehensive  kBowledge  of  theological 
literature,  which  is  essential  for  such  a  work. 

G.  Stolle  gave  in  hi?'  History  of  Theological  Learn¬ 
ing',  rather  a  register  of  theological  books. 

J.  G.  Walch’s  iS'e/ecif  Theological  Library 
celled  every  other  work  of  this  kind.  We  must  not  take 
the  word  select  in  the  strictest  sense.  JMany  of  his  opi¬ 
nions  are  common-place  and  of  little  weight,  yet  this  work 
will  always  remain  a  production,  admirable  for  the  tlili- 
gence,  and  for  the  extensive  reading  and  accuracy  which  it 
evinces  :  the  sound  judgment  remarkable  in  other  works  of 
this  Theologian,  is  conspicuous  here.  All  possible  aids  for 
theological  literature  are  here  embraced.  The  whole  is 
well  arranged  :  with  regard  to  many  books  their  contents 
and  value  are  stated,  and  also  directions  where  more  ex¬ 
tensive  information  is  to  be  obtained.  Of  many  important 
works  an  extensive  and  accurate  literary  history  is  given. 
All  departments  of  theology,  have  a  rich  collection  of 
books  pertaining  to  them,  described,  and  abundant  materi¬ 
als  are  furnished  for  the  history  of  Religion.  What  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Fathers,  Watch  had  treated  in  a  separate  work. 
Among  the  later  shorter  works  of  this  kind,  that  of  Noes- 
SELT  is  distinguished  by  its  accuracy,  correctness,  dis- 
crirndnation,  order,  and  short  pithy  opinions  of  the  merits 
of  books. 
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C.  M.  Pfaffii,  lulroductio  in  historian!  theologite  litcrariaiii,  Tub.  1720. 
Nolis  aniplissimis  qux  novum  opus  conficiunt,  illustrata,  1724. 

J.  C.  Dounii,  Hibliotlieca  Theologiea  Critica,  len.  p.  i.  1721,  ii.  1723, 

G.  Stolle,  Anleitung  zur  Historic  der  theologischen  Gelarheit,  Jen. 
1739. 

J.  G.  Walchii,  Bibliotheca  Theologica  Selecta  litterariis  armotationibus  in- 
structa,  Jen.  i.  1757,  ii.  1758,  iii.  1762,  iv.  1765. 

J,  A.  XoESSELT,  Anweisung  zur  Kennlniss  dei'  besten  allgemeinen  B'uclier 
in  alien  Theilen  der  Theologie,  Leip.  1779,  2te  Ausg.  1800. 

J.  P.  M  iLLEii’s  Systematisciie  Anleitung  zur  Kenntniss  auserlesener  Bii- 
cher  in  der  Theologie  und  den  damit  verbundenen  Wissenschaften,  Leip. 
1781. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century,  until 
the  present  time,  there  has  been  an  unbroken  succession 
of  Theological  Journals,  published  in  Protestant  Germany. 
The  custom  became  prevaient,  principally  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  learned  French  emigrants.  But  besides  the 
example  of  these  emigrants,  the  increasing  interest  taken 
in  Theology,  and  the  constant  agitation  of  important  con¬ 
troversies  in  these  publications,  greatly  promoted  their  suc¬ 
cess.  At  first,  the  criticism  they  contained,  was  superfi¬ 
cial  and  unimportant.  They  were  however  enriched  with 
interesting  articles,  essays,  remarks,  &c. ;  they  contained 
notices  of  rare  books,  of  inscriptions  and  coins,  (which 
had  any  relation  to  theology,)  anecdotes,  unedited  letters, 
historical  records,  &c,  &c.  They  served  as  a  medium  of 
attack  upon  the  followers  of  Sjjener,  and  the  disciples  of 
Wolf;  they  for  a  long  time,  with  zeal  and  energy,  oppos¬ 
ed  the  numerous  innovations  in  theology,  and  endeavoured 
to  uphold  the  genuine  Lutheran  system,  until  at  length, 
they  themselves  became  infected  with  the  prevalent  spirit 
of  infidelity.  Their  critical  character  became  gradually 
more  learned,  profound,  and  instructing. 

In  the  Reformed  Church,  theological  learning  pursued 
a  course  analogous  to  that  through  which  it  passed  in  the 
Evangelical  Church.  The  fate  of  theology  in  different 
countiies  in  which  the  Reformed  Church  was  established, 
was  various  ;  but  this  diversity  can  be  better  exhibited, 
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when  we  treat  of  the  particular  branches  of  tlieology. 
Works  of  the  kind  we  have  been  now  considering,  were 
not  very  numerous  among  the  Reformed,  nor  of  much  re¬ 
pute.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  17th  century,  Ste¬ 
phen  Oaussen,  Professor  at  Scnirnur,  had  written  a  Trea- 
tise  on  the  Course  of  Theological  Study,  discussing  the 
nature  of  Theology,  the  use  of  Philosophy,  and  the  me¬ 
thod  of  preaching,  which  was  reprinted  several  times  du¬ 
ring  the  ISth.  In  this  work  we  remark  the  faults  of  his 
age,  but  it  contains  many  important  observations  and  di¬ 
rections.  J.  Heinr.  Heidegger,  of  Ileidelburg,  wrote 
a  Model  for  Theological  Students,  in  which  he  collected 
much,  which  had  been  previously  published  in  other  works, 
and  made  many  additions  from  his  own  resoui’ces.  Pie 
wished  that  less  attention  should  be  paid  to  Polemics,  and 
gave  his  work  rather  a  moral  than  a  doctrinal  cast.  In  the 
Netherlands,  the  sciences,  criticism,  and  the  oriental  lan¬ 
guages,  were  zealously  cultivated  as  aids  in  the  study  of 
Theology. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Catholic  Church,  great  progress 
was  made  in  every  department  of  knowledge  connected 
with  Theology.  They  emulated  the  Protestants,  and  al¬ 
though  no  change  or  impi'ovement  was  effected  in  their  es¬ 
tablished  system  of  doctrine,  yet  they  were  unwilling  to 
be  left  behind  in  the  prosecution  of  learning,  and  were  not 
ashamed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  discovei'ies  and  im¬ 
provements  of  the  Pi-otestants.  Since  Rich.  Shnon,  the 
criticism  which  he  directed  to  the  whole  compass  of  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Theology,  obtained  many  liberal  defend¬ 
ers  and  cultivators  ;  although  the  number  of  those  who  op¬ 
posed  its  progi’ess,  still  continued  the  most  considerable. 
The  Oriental  languages  i-ctained  their  chaii-s  in  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Universities.  Theology  and  its  cognate  branches  of 
knowledge,  were  more  divided  and  moi’e  extensively  pro¬ 
secuted.  Theological  Seminaries  were  multiplied,  and  im¬ 
proved.  The  congi-egation  of  St.  Maurus  and  the  Fa- 
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tilers  of  the  Oratory  were  conspicuous  for  their  diligence 
and  zeal,  and  other  learned  Catholics  have  hy  their  servi¬ 
ces  in  J^cclesiastical  history,  thrown  light  upon  every  part 
of  theology.  Tlie  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  produced 
greater  liberty  of  the  press,  allowed  the  new  principles  of 
Interpretation  greater  influence,  and  lessened  the  constraint 
of  pedantry  and  scholasticism.  The  strict  ancient  Catho¬ 
lic  system  was  attacked  with  the  weapons  of  learning,  even 
in  Italy.  Many  Catholic  Princes  and  Bishops  endeavour¬ 
ed,  in  various  vvays,  to  promote  the  interests  of  learning  ; 
and  to  improve  the  method  of  studying  Theology.  All 
this  manifested  itself  principally  in  Germany,  and  indeed 
first  in  Salzburgh  in  Austria,  in  the  States  of  the  Electo¬ 
rates  of  Mentz  and  Bavaria,  and  in  Wurzburg.  Here 
the  last  struggles  of  the  Jesuits  were  made  for  maintaining 
their  influence.  In  Austria,  in  the  year  1776,  appeared 
under  the  Empress  Marta  Theresa,  The  Instruction 
for  all  the  Theological  Faculties  in  the  Empire.  The 
author  of  this  work  was  Rautenstrauch,  a  Benedictine, 
whom  the  Empress  had  made  Director  of  the  Theological 
Faculty  of  Vienna.  The  whole  spirit  and  method  of 
teaching,  as  regards  Theology,  would  have  been  changed 
b}'  this  book,  and  would  h;ive  received  a  completely  prac¬ 
tical  tendency.  Tne  Sacred  Scriptures  were  represented 
as  the  only  proper  original  ground  of  theological  know¬ 
ledge.  Scholasticism,  and  Jesuistical  Casuistry  were  pres¬ 
cribed,  and  Polemics  very  much  moderated.  Great  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  study  of  the  Oriental  Languages.  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  History,  it  taught,  should  be  jirosecuted  with 
moral  and  religious  views.  The  cultivation  of  Biblical 
Hermeneutics  was  expressly  enjoined.  After  attending  to 
these  subjects.  Didactic  and  Casuistical  Theology  were  to- 
be  studied.  In  Church  Government  the  Decretal  was  no 
longer  to  be  followed,  but  some  more  liberal  system.  Not 
until  the  fifth  and  last  year  of  the  course,  were  the  Ascetic- 
Catechctical  or  Homelectic  departments,  nor  Pastoral  The- 
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ology  and  Polemics  to  be  attended  to.  Under  Joseph  II, 
the  freedom  of  opinion,  and  liberty  of  the  press  were  still 
further  increased.  Theolo2;y  vvas  now  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  press,  treated  in  a  much  better  spirit  and  purified  from 
many  of  its  errors.  This  liberal  spirit  had  begun  to  diffuse 
itself,  but  political  events  have  since,  not  only  suppres¬ 
sed  it  in  Austria  and  restored  the  direction  of  Theology  to 
the  Monks,  but  withdrawn  the  attention  of  Catholics  from 
these  subjects  ;  so  that  the  encouragements  of  various  kinds 
which  had  been  held  out  to  theological  learning,  have  fail¬ 
ed  of  producing  any  important  results. 

The  18th  century  produced  works,  which  treated  of 
Ecclesiastical  writers,  their  lives,  the  contents,  worth,  and 
editions  of  their  works,  much  more  extensive  and  valuable 
than  any  wdiich  preceded  them.  These  w'orks  refer  so  di¬ 
rectly  to  all  parts  of  Theology,  (which  they  have  contri¬ 
buted  much  to  enlighten)  and  have  so  enriched  the  history 
of  theological  literature,  that  they  deserve  here  a  most  ho¬ 
nourable  mention.  We  can  however  only  notice  those, 
which  are  the  most  comprehensive  and  important,  passing 
by  others,  which  relate  either,  only  to  one  class  of  authors 
or  to  one  particular  age  or  nation.  Dupin’ s  Bibliotheca 
of  Ecclesiastical  Jiuthors,  which  he  commenced  publish¬ 
ing  in  1686,  and  completed  in  1714,  is  the  most  extensive 
W’ork  of  this  nature.  As  an  Introduction  he  has  given 
Prolegomena  to  the  Bible.  The  work  itself,  contains  a 
Biography  of  Ecclesiastical  Authors,  a  catalogue  of  their 
works,  their  chronological  order,  and  their  various  edi¬ 
tions  ;  it  presents  also  an  epitome  of  their  contents,  and  an 
examination  of  their  style  and  opinions,  with  many  other 
particulars  connected  with  Church  History  and  Chronolo¬ 
gy.  It  commences  with  the  first  century  and  continues  to 
the  18th.  What  is  properly  Bibliographical  in  t,he  work, 
is  not  always  sufficiently  accurate,  the  Epitomes  are  often 
incorrect  and  negligent,  many  articles  are  of  no  value,  and 
with  respect  to  authors,  not  of  the  Catholic  communion, 
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there  is  much  mistake  and  injustice.  Yet  the  work  pos¬ 
sesses  and  must  continue  to  possess  a  value  which  overba¬ 
lances  all  these  defects.  The  judgements  given  are  discri¬ 
minating  and  liberal,  and  the  several  authors  are  properly 
characterized.  This  work  procured  for  two  classes 

of  opposers.  The  one  found  much  that  was  too  liberal 
and  contrary  to  the  true  Catholic  faith.  The  Archbishop 
of  Paris  condemned  it,  and  forced  its  author  to  a  public  re¬ 
cantation  of  some  of  its  parts.  Bishop  Bossuet  also  com¬ 
plained  of  his  style  of  criticism,  and  pointed  out  many 
passages  as  erroneous,  especially  relating  to  doctrines  and 
Church  Government.  The  other  class,  on  the  contrary, 
complained  that  his  criticisms  were  not  liberal  enough,  nor 
sufficiently  accurate.  This  was  especially  the  case  with 
Richard  Simon,  whom  Dupin  had  provoked  by  a  previous 
attack.  Simon  exhibited  many  mistakes  committed  by  his 
antagonist,  and  showed  himself  his  superior,  in  profound¬ 
ness,  originality,  segacity,  and  extent  of  learning,  although 
he  frequently  did  him  injustice. 

Whilst  this  work  of  Dupin  was  publishing,  Ji  Litera¬ 
ry  History  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  by  Will.  Cave, 
an  English  Professor  made  its  appearance.  This  work 
does  not  treat  of  the  contents  of  the  writings  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  Authors,  but  with  much  minuteness,  details  every 
thing  which  relates  to  their  lives,  to  their  genuine,  doubt¬ 
ful  or  spurious  works,  and  the  various  editions  of  them, 
and  to  those  which  have  never  been  published,  or  which 
have  perished.  This  work  was  published  gradually  under 
the  direction  of  Cave  ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  another 
individual,  was  constantly  enlarged,  though  it  never  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  size  originally  designed.  At  first,  it  reached 
only  to  the  14th  century,  but  he  afterwards  brought  it  as 
low  as  the  Reformation.  It  contains  notices  of  all  the 
heathen  writers  who  opposed  Christianity.  It  is  divided 
into  centuries,  to  each  of  which  is  affixed  a  distinct  title,  as 
the  Apostolic,  the  Gnostic,  Novation,  Arian,  Nestorian, 
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Eufychian,  &c.  &c.  To  each  century  is  prefixed  a  histo¬ 
rical  view  of  its  principal  events,  then  follows  an  account 
of  all  the  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  in  chronological  order  ; 
and  finally  a  notice  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  councils,  whe¬ 
ther  general  or  provincial  which  occurred  during  the  pe¬ 
riod, 

Cas.  Oudin,  Librarian  of  the  University  of  Leyden, 
found  that  the  authors  who  had  written  on  the  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  Writers,  as  Possevin,  Labbe,  Cave,  and  Diipin  had 
passed  over  many  authors,  without  notice,  and  had  com¬ 
mitted  a  great  number  of  mistakes.  He  made  it  therefore 
his  object,  in  his  great  work,  which  he  brought  down  to 
the  year  1460,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  these  authors, 
and  present  a  supplement  to  their  works,  without  however 
confining  himself  strictly  to  this  object.  He  treated  of  a 
great  number  of  unedited,  and  hitherto  unknown  works, 
which  he  had  found  out  in  the  Libraries.  He  upbraided 
Cave  with  not  having  read  and  studied  the  ancient  authors 
himself,  but  gleaned  his  account  of  them  from  others,  and 
with  having  regarded  many  works  as  genuine,  which  are 
really  spurious.  Of  Dupin  he  expressed  a  more  favoura¬ 
ble  opinion.  He  himself,  intentionally  abstained  from  any 
thing  of  a  doctrinal  character,  that  his  work  might  not  of¬ 
fend  the  Catholics  ;  he  did  not  even  investigate  what  the 
Fathers  taught  or  wrote  upon  any  doctrine,  nor  did  he  give 
any  analysis  of  their  works.  He  therefore  had  the  more 
leisure  to  devote  himself  to  the  investigation  of  their  his- 
tory,  of  the  spuriousness  or  genuineness  of  their  works 
and  their  number  and  editions  of  them. 

Louis  Ellies  Dupin,  Nouvelle  Bibliotheque  des  auteurs  Ecclesiastiquos, 
Paris,  I68f) — 1711,  47  voll. 

Scriptorum  Ecelesiasticoriini  liistoria  litteraria,  a  C.  N.,  usque  ad  See. 
14,  a  Guliel.  Cave,  Ox.  1740 — 1743. 

Cas.  Oudin,  Commentarius  de  Scrip.  Eccl.  Antiquis  illoruraquc  scriptis, 
adliuc  extantibus  in  Bildiotliccis  Europte,  a  Bellarniino,  (’aveo,  Dupin,  ct 
aliis  omissis,  T.ip.  3  vol.  17‘22. 
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The  word  Paraclete  is  used  by  no  writer  of  the  New 
Testament  except  John,  by  whom  this  name  is  once  ap¬ 
plied  to  Christ,  Epis.  I.  Ch.  ii.  v.  1,  and  often  to  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Spirit,  Ch.  xiv.  16,  26.  xv.  26.  xvi.  7.  Nor  does  he 
ever  use  the  verb  •ffa^axaXsiv  or  the  noun  ;  which, 

with  various  significations,  the  other  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  books  frequently  employ.  This  variety  of  signi¬ 
fications  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  from  the  earliest  times,  the 
opinions  of  interpreters  in  determining  the  power  rou 
axXTjTou,  especially  in  those  places  where  it  is  applied  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  have  been  different  and  opposite.  These 
opinions  appear  to  admit  many  arguments,  wherefore,  that 
those  who  desire  to  judge  for  themselves  may  see  at  one 
view  all  these  opinions  collected,  we  shall  enumerate  in 
order  the  definitions  of  <Ka^axaXsiv  and  ‘rfa^axXyi&ig. 

And  first,  among  the  ancient  Attics,  m'a^axaXstv  always 
means  to  summon — advocare  ;  to  send  for — arcessere  ; 
to  invite— hwi^are  ;  as  by  Xenophon.,  Mem.  Suer.  11. 
10.  2.  In  this  sense  also  it  is  found  in  Acts  xxviii.  20.  t 

+  Thus  P&'nt/,  Epp.  vii.  17,  12:  “  Ego  (when  discoursing)  non  populum 
mdvocare,  (that  is  to  hear  the  oration)  sed  certos  electosque  soleo.  ” 
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This  si cation  of  the  word  is  so  very  extensive,  that  it 
dcsisjnates  calling  of  every  kind.  And  •s'a^axXTjrfig  denotes 
invitation  of  every  sort,  and  for  any  purpose.  Hence 
d'Tra^axXTjTog  means,  one  who  comes  uncalled,  or  uninvited, 
who  offers  himself  willingly  for  giving  assistance  or  safe¬ 
ty  ;  to  whom  is  opposed  he  who  comes  ■tfa^axsxXTjfjLSvos.  In 
the  same  sense  also  the  Gods  are  said  to  be  called  by  men 
imploring  their  aid  and  seeking  their  presence  ;  as  by  Xen¬ 
ophon  Orav  Tov  ’EvuaXiov  ‘ffa^axaXfrfw/xsv,  *  and  elsewhere  i'lrt- 
xaXsiv,  xaTKxaXciv  tov  ^sov.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  any 
controversy  or  difficulty,  and  are  unable  to  consult  for  their 
own  safety  are  said  to  call — advocare  him  whom  they  con¬ 
sult,  and  whose  power  or  assistance  they  demand.  Hence 
have  arisen  these  common  forms  of  speaking  ;  -ffa^axaXstv 
CufJ-SouXov,  /SoTidov,  crct^axaXsiv  riva  s!s  rfwT7]^iav,  sis  tfu/x/SouXiov  or  sis 
tfufA/?ojXviv.  {  But  ‘ffa^axXTjo'is,  in  this  sense,  is  chiefly  used 
when  any  one  is  summoned  to  trial,  or  suspects  that  he 
will  be  summoned  :  at  such  a  time,  friends  and  those  pos¬ 
sessing  legal  knowledge,  are  consulted,  who  give  counsel, 
and  suggest  whatever  may  aid  the  cause.  There  were  those 
also  who  would  give  counsel  for  wages,  and  if  they  under¬ 
stood  rhetoric,  would  write  orations  which  were  delivered 
by  themselves,  or  by  those  who  were  on  trial,  or  those  who 
managed  their  cause.  Such  were  many  of  the  orations  of 
JJemosihenes,  and  almost  all  those  of  Lysias.  But  the 
most  frequent  and  technical  use  of  “TrapaxXTjrfis  and  -Tfa^a- 
xaXsiv,  in  the  forum,  was  concerning  the of  causes 
or  orators  who  were  called  to  defend  a  cause.  Thus 

1.  Ilistor.  Grace,  il.  7,  10.  The  I.atins  have  imitated  this.  Tluis  Lh'y 
(Hist.  viii.  33,  21.)  and  Varru  write  deos  advocare;  p.nd  Lactantms;  precibus 
advocare.  See  Jiuenemamins,  ad  Luctant.  1.  D.  ii.  Q.  2. 

2.  This  Seneca  (Ep.  109)  and  Qiantiliun  (de  I.  O.  lii.  8.  70)  have  literally 
translated  thus,  advocari  in  consilium,  or  in  consilia.  Cicero  says,  in  consili¬ 
um  adhibeid.  Gellius  (X.  A.  xiv. 2,  9)  in  consilium  royari  iind  Phaednis  (Fab. 
iv.  4.  20. )  “ Fidem  advoeavit,  jure neglecto.  parens.”  Seneca  also  says  (Ep. 
xcix)  “  adversus  dolorem  et  incominoda  virtutem  advocare,”  and  also  (Ep. 
Ixxviii.)  “  vinuin  viriura  causa  advocare,  aut  interniittere. 
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xoCKsiv  (fvvr)yoPov,  is  to  demand  a  patron,  or  call  to  his  aid  any¬ 
one  in  whom  he  puts  confidence,  that  he  may  speak  for 
him.  See  for  example,  Arnhod&svY]  Ta^axaXy].  (let  him  ca/l 
Demosthenes),  coc^axaXu  EvSovXov  tfuvniyo^ov,  from  Jl^schineSj 
and  many  other  similar  passages.  Hence,  not  only  the 
patrons  of  causes  or  (fwviyo^oi,  were  named  ‘TraeaxX’/jrot  as  in  the 
following  passage  from  Demosthenes,  {Jidv.  JEsch.  de 
)  Ai  5s  ruv  rra^axXvjTuv  aurat  5sy]ffsi?:  xat  (i<n:ov5ai  tuv  tSiuv 
tAsovs^iwv  hsxa.  yiyvovrai,*  but  also  the  pleading  (■ff^oo'Tarfia,)  or 
defence  undertaken  by  the  orator,  was  called  ira^axXviffts, 
and  dvvYjyo^ia  thns  •^schines,  Ty]i  rfotp^orfuvoig  •iru^axXrjdiv  'Ka^axsx- 
Xy]xa,  and  Demosthenes,  Oi  ix  ^a^axXrjdsud  tfuyxa^'/jfji-svoit. 

Generally  among  the  Grecian  orators,  <iTa^axaXstv  tivoc,  is 
to  ask  any  one  to  be  with  us  at  the  trial,  for  a  witness,  pa¬ 
tron,  defender,  (rt^odTarrii  (fvv5ixos)  or  partisan  of  our  cause, 
and  those  in  any  manner  defending  the  accused,  are  said  to 
he  with  him  'Ka^ayma&ai,  dvij.^a^ayi\isd5at.  See  2  Tim.  iv. 
16.  ‘ifaesivai,  tfuficraPSivai  3. 

f  For  they  were  accustomed  duvrjyo^Siv  S'Ti  fJ-idSyi.  Compare  what  Gel^ 
Hus  relates  (N.  A.  xi  9)  concerning  the  legates  of  the  Millesians,  who,  when 
pleading,  spoke  for  themselves,  and  also  concerning  Demosthenes,  who,  at  the 
commencement,  strenuously  opposed  the  petition  of  these  aefooetzies,  but  after¬ 
wards,  by  a  reward  from  the  iMillesians,  was  suddenly  silenced.  To  the  same 
must  be  referred  ixsdias  ‘jr(XPccxXy]TO$  of  Heraclitus,  'AXXrjyo^.  Itg  ra 
TO-J  '0|xv]^au  •ifSJ’i  6suv  £(^r)f/iSva,  59.  For  ‘jragaxaXsiv  tfuvTjyo^ov  in  the  ora¬ 
tions  of  Demosthenes,is  substituted  xaXsiv  dvvriyogov  dyuvi  tivi,  (todemanda 
patron  of  the  cause,)  or  tta^adxsvd^sdSai  lauTW  rfuvrjyo^ouvTa  or  Cuvs^ouv-Ta, 
(to  associate  a  patron  with  himself.) 

+  t  Among  the  Latins,  sXfio,  postulare  ov  petere  advocationein.  Is  to  petition 
the  prtetor  or  president  of  the  court,  for  time  to  invite  friends  and  consult  witli 
them  on  the  cause  in  trkd.  The  assembly  collected  for  this  purpose  was  call¬ 
ed  advocatio,  and  because  this  caused  a  delay  in  the  court,  every  delay  or  hin¬ 
drance  was  called  advocatio.  This  is  exemplified  by  J.  id  Gi'onovius  aA  Cicer. 
Epp.  vii.  11,1. 

3.  <!faPaxXriT05  also  means  a  messenger  who  is  sent  to  speak  in  the  place, 
name,  and  authority  of  another ;  thus  Diogenes  Laertius  Ac.  Bione,  says  (iv  50) 
•n'^os  Tov  ahoXsdygi,  Xi<ita^ouvra  !i'jXXa.f3sdSai  aurw,  to  ixavov  dot  ttoiv]- 
du,  (pridiv,  iav  <itaPaxX't]T0U5  rsix-^p?,  xat  auTos  p.-/)  sXdps.  but  not  many 
similar  passages  can  be  found. 
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Amongst  the  Attics,  "ffa^axaXsiv  also  signified  to  exhort, 
to  admonish,  to  persuade,  to  invite,  and  to  impel.  -  Hence 
rra^axXridii  and  and  also  'jfa^axaksiv  and  ir^or^s-ffstv,  are 

by  Isocrates  often  interchanged,  as  if  signifying  the  same 
thing,  and  sometimes  coupled  together,  Philo  the  Jew,  also 
often  uses  it  concerning  exhortation, and  admonition  of  every 
kind,  and  writes  •ffa^axX»]rfiv  and  promiscuously.* 

Nor  is  this  use  less  frequent  in  the  New  Testament,  as  by 
Luke  concerning  Paul,  Acts  xx,  2.  Ka^axaXs/ia?  auTous  Xoyu 
■tfoXXw,  in  place  of  which  is  used  v.  .31,  Nou^stwv  iva  exaCrov. 
These  are,  for  the  most  part,  common  amongst  the  Attics. 
But  when  the  Macedonian  dialect  began  to  prevail  in 
Greece,  other  significations  gradually  obtained,  derived 
indeed  from  the  preceding,  but  rarely  or  never  used  by 
the  Attic  writers.  To  this  must  be  referred  the  interchange 
of  rta^axaXsu  with  Ssuf^ai,  to  ask,  to  pray,  to  beseech,  which 
signification  is  unusual  in  the  Attic  books  5,  although  from 
exhorting,  persvading,  imploring,  and  supplicating  (in 
which  sense  they  use  it,)  the  transition  to  this  signification 
may  appear  easyt.  Thus  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  54,  says  Xoyov 

4.  See  Carpzovii  Exercitt,  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  e  Philone.  p.,154.  Hence,  br 
Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  36.  ‘Jt'a^axX'xjToS  in  1  John,  ii.  1.  is  explained  by  •ffa^aivSrrjs, 
and  with  Dion.  Halicarnassus  ‘ffa^axX'>)TixoS  signifies  that  which  has  power  to 
arouse  or  excite  and  is  joined  with  a  genitive,  as  SiPrjvrjg,  ogyrjg,  ojutovoiotg 
and  others.  See  also  liaphelii,  Aunot,  in  N-  T.  e  Xenophonte,  p.  iJ75. 

5.  Thomas  Magister  in  ’ExXoy.  ovofJtttTwv  ’A-TTixwv,  word  •n'agaxaXu 
writes  thus :  to  t'^ot^stu,  ojs  Iti  to  “tfoXu  xai  T'a^ax’krjgig,  yj  ‘T^ot^oTi^ 
(X'Ti'al  Ss  xai  to  Ssojxai.  See  the  interjireters  on  this  in  the  edition  of  Ber¬ 
nard,  p.  684,  and  tlie  notes  of  Wetstein  on  Matt.  viii.  5.  It  was  the  custom 

among  the  later  Greek  scholiasts  to  explain  the  Attic  verb  avTi^oXw,  in  the 
sense  of  asking  or  imploring,  by  Ta^axaXu,  8.  9.  Schol.  ad  Aristophanis 
Nubb.  110:  TO  (5s  avTi/SoXcAi  ora^axaXw  ’Attixws. 

t  H.  Plankins  in  Commentat,  de  vera  natura  atque  indole  orationis  Grsecse 
N.  T.  (Getting.  1810.)  p.  62.  “  Antiquiores  homines  hortandi  genus,  quod  hoc 
vocabulo  exprimebatur,  referebant  nondum,  ut  serius  factum  est,  ad  ea  quae 
pro  nobis  nostrisque  commodis  ab  aliis  fieri  volumus,  Exstitit  inde  hortatio  ad 
id  faciundum,  quoil  nostris  precibus  respondent,  h.  e.  vera  rogatio,  quae  hoe 
sensu  cogitata,  facile  ‘R'a^<xxXT)(fis  vocari  potuit.” 
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irafaxXricriy  wolsS‘rr\(SH  fxSfj.iyiJ.evriv,  xai  Ssri(fiv  avayxrj.  Poly~ 

bins  also  (Le^.  25  et  9J,)  joins  d^iwCiv  with  ■jra^axXyjtfei  and 
a|iojv  with  the  verb  <7ra^axaXs(v,  as  does  the  author  of  II  Ma- 
cab.  ix  26.  Plutarch  uses  it  thus  most  frequently. 
There  is  also  the  same  use  of  the  w'ord,  in  the  writings  of 
the  Jews,  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  New  Testament;  rare¬ 
ly  in  the  Alexandrine  version,  but  very  often  in  the  Greek 
apocraphy  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  it  has  happened, 
that  this  word,  like  many  others,  has  been  enriched  by  the 
Jews  who  spoke  Greek,  with  meanings  entirely  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Greeks.  For  with  them  -ira^axaXgiv  means  to 
console,  to  calm,  to  assuage,  to  refresh,  to  alleviate,  and 
to  exhilerate  ;  and  •n'a^axXiitfis,  signifies  consolation,  allevi¬ 
ation,  joy ,  and  all  that  can  in  any  manner  console  or  re¬ 
fresh.  In  this  they  probably  followed  the  analogy  of  the 
word  iraga^uSso^j.at  and  ‘rra^a^vdtas,  whose  form  and  primary 
signification  is  the  same,  and  which  were  applied  by  the 
Greeks  both  to  exhortation  and  consolation,  and  had  some 
other  similar  significations.  Paul  joins  them  together,  I 
ii.  11.  I  Cor.  xiv.  3.  Phil.  ii.  1  ;  and  what  the  Greeks 
call  ‘jra^afivdriTixa  or  ‘iragrjyo^ixa.,  (consolatory  or  assuaging,) 
the  Jews  call  •Ku^ax'Krirtxu ;  and  a-Tra^ajxu^TjTos,  they  call  a^a- 
^axXrjTos.  This  use  of  the  word  passed  from  the  Alexandri¬ 
an  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  (in  which  it  often  an¬ 
swers  to  the  Hebrew  word,  DHJ  and  as  in  Ps.  xxii. 

—  T 

6.  xciii.  19.  Job.  ii.  11.)  to  the  authors  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  and  from  them  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  writers.  Thus  7'ertullian  says  advocare  languenteSf 
to  console  the  weary,  (adv.  Macc.  iv.  14,)  and  Luke  vi. 
14,  he  translates  thus,  Recepistis  advocationem  vestram^ 
and  in  other  places  unites  words  that  signify  exhortation 
and  consolation  ;  (advocatio.t) 

t  In  a  similar  manner  the  ancient  Latin  writers,  Varro,  Horace,  Catulus,. 
Seneca  and  others  rendered  the  Greek  words  ‘Ta^a/Au^aitf^ai, 
and  also  ira^ajxii^iav  ‘ira^ailvdam,  which  men  used  in  dis¬ 

courses  calculated  to  alleviate  or  console  the  sorrow  s  of  another,  by  the  words 
alloqui,  allocutio  and  alloqvuum.  See  examples  in  jtiwreft’,  Var.  Lect.  ii.  3. 
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There  is  still  another  meaning  not  to  be  omitted,  which 
is  also  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  writers,  and  has  arisen,  per¬ 
haps  from  that  which  we  have  now  illustrated.  They  at¬ 
tribute  to  it,  and  with  some  reason,  the  idea  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  and  confirming,  so  that  it  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew 
words  and  ptH  as  in  Deut.  iii.  28,  which  the  Alex¬ 
andrines  have  in  other  places  translated,  troisiv 

tfTS^souv,  ^a^tfos  <KS^i‘ri&svai.  They  have  even  ventured  to  say 
‘jfa^axaXstv  yova^ra  ‘Tra^aXsXufjLSva,  and  pcsifa?  atf^svsic:.  Isa.  xxxv. 
3,  4.  John  iv.  3.  (Comp.  Heb.  xii.  12.)  This  has  been 
imitated  by  the  New  Testament  writers,  who  have  coupled 
•Tta^axaXstv  with  1  Thess.  iii.  2.  2  Thess.  ii.  17. 

1  Cor.  xiv.  31,  also  with  xara^Ti^siv  2  Cor.  xiii.  2,  and  oixoiJo- 
fisiv,  1  Thess.  V.  2.  To  this  must  be  referred  na^axaXuv  t»)v 
xDL^Siav,  Col.  ii.  2.  iv.  5.  Eph.  vi.  22. 

It  remains  now,  to  treat  of  the  idea  of  teaching  and 
instructing^  which  this  word  sometimes  bears,  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Paul.  Although  Luke,  the  intimate  friend  and 
constant  companion  of  Paul,  appears  to  use  the  word  some¬ 
times  in  this  sense,  as  in  chap.  iii.  18.  Acts  ii.  40.  xv.  31. 
XX.  2.  yet  there  is  no  cause  why  it  may  not  even  in  these 
passages,  refer  to  exhortation,  admonition,  consolation,  or 
confirmation.  Paul  himself,  in  Rom.  xii.  7,  8,  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguishes  instruction;  ^KJarfxaXia  and  6i(5arfx£iv,  from  admoni¬ 
tion  ‘Ka^axXri(fii  and  -jra^axaXsiv.  But  in  other  places,  it  is 
evident  that  instruction  in  Christian  doctrine,  is  called 
‘jfK^axXrjo'is.  And  ‘jra^axaXsiv  means  to  teach,  to  instruct,  as 
1  Thess.  ii.  3.  Tit.  i.  9.  ii*  15.  1  Tim.  vi*  2.  In  some 

passages  the  interpretation  is  doubtful,  as  Romans,  xv.  5. 

The  origin  of  this  signification  must  be  deduced  fjom 
the  subject  and  manner  of  religious  instruction  among  the 
Jews  and  Christians  of  that  age,  which  was  evidently  cr^o- 
T^sffTixos  “jra^aivsTixos,  or  rra^axXrjrme.  For  in  the  Jewish  syna¬ 
gogues,  when  the  lesson  from  the  Sacred  Writings  on  each 
Sabbath  was  finished,  some  one  capable  of  speaking,  deli¬ 
vered  a  discourse  xri^uyf/.a,  (See  Luke  iv.  16,  21,  44.)  Not 
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Indeed  abstruse  and  learned,  but  popular  and  adapted  to 
cherish  pious  thoua;hts  in  the  minds  of  the  audience.  Be¬ 
ing  therefore  of  a  practical  nature,  it  was  entirely  employ¬ 
ed  in  exhorting  and  admonishing.  Thus  Luke  relates, 
Acts  xiii  15,  that  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  at  Antioch, 
after  the  sacred  lesson  was  recited,  (fxsra  ctyvwtfiv  roj  vogou  xai 
ruv ‘jfgocpriruv)  requested  Paul  and  his  companions,  that  if  they 
had  any  exhortation  for  the  people,  (ei  teV-ri  Xoyog  ufAiv 
tfs^s-Tr^os  rov  Xaov)  they  would  make  it;  see  Heb.xiii.  22,  and 
Acts  ii.  40.  This  custom,  with  the  same  name,  passed 
from  the  Jews  to  the  Christians,  for  in  their  instructions  the 
public  sacred  reading  (avayvwrfiv)  was  followed  by  exhorta¬ 
tion  (‘Tca^axKriffis)  1  Tim.  iv  13,  where  it  is  joined  with  didad- 
xaXia.  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  Christian  in~ 
struction  and  every  discourse  (xr,^uyfAa)  adapted  to  instruct 
men  was  by  the  Apostle  correctly  and  suitably,  though 
perhaps  in  a  new  sense  ciflled  -Tra^axXvia'ig, 

These  considerations  have  been  adduced  in  support 
of  what  follows  in  our  dissertation,  that  the  readers  might 
have  something  to  guide  them  in  judging  of  the  various  in¬ 
terpretations  given  to  this  word  in  John.  From  the  many 
and  various  uses  of  the  verb  nra^axaksn,  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  the  Jews  who  wrote  Greek,  may  be  learned 
the  reason  why  the  ancient  interpreters  so  often  differed  in 
determining  the  meaning  of  Tra^axXTjTos.  Even  in  those 
places  where  this  name  is  distinctly  applied  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  in  John  xiv.  xv.  and  xvi.,  nothing  can  be  dis¬ 
covered  from  the  scope  and  order  of  the  whole  discourse 
which  entirely  removes  all  doubt.  Christ,  indeed,  in  these 
words,  ’Eyw  tov  •kuts^o.  xat  ’AAAON  -Tra^axXriTov  (Jwrfsi 

ufjLiv,  John  xiv.  16,  declares  that  he  also  is  the  Paraclete, 
which  Augustine  has  correctly  observed  (in  Joann.  Tract 
Ixxiv. )  But  this  passage  sheds  no  light  on  the  interpreta¬ 
tion,  for  many  of  the  significations  given  to  this  word 
unite  in  Christ,  and  the  idea  of  intercessor  attached  to  it  in 

1  John  ii.  1,  (where  Christ  is  expressly  called  the  Paraclete) 

n  H 
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is  too  confined  to  be  applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  of¬ 
fice  is  there  described  as  far  more  extensive.  But  we  shall 
endeavour  to  examine  the  difi'erent  reasons  of  interpreters, 
why  this  name  was  given  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  omitting  those 
which  are  obsolete  or  unimportant,  for  in  examining  these 
opinions  the  truth  will  naturally  be  discovered. 

There  are  many  among  the  Greeks  who,  relying  con¬ 
fidently  on  the  authority  of  Origen  d^.  ii.  7,  and 
elsewhere)  translate  ‘jra^axXTjTov  in  this  passage  comforter 
(wagaiJM6r}T'ifiv)  as  Chrysostom,  (Homil.  LXXV.  in  John.) 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  (Catech.  cpurt^,  xvi.)  Theojikyluct, 
(ad  Jo.  xiv.,)  and  some  others.  But  among  the  Latins 
there  were  not  so  many.  Jerome  indeed,  (Comm,  in  Isa. 
xi.)  translates  it  comforter,  hxxX.  ,fiugustine  hesitates,  some¬ 
times  rendering  it,  comforter,  sometimes  advocate,  and 
sometimes  both  conjoined,  which  accords  with  some  of  the 
Greek  writers,  as  appears  from  Siiicer,  who  has  carefully 
marked  the  passages,  (Thesaur.  Eccles.  T.  H.  p.  585.) 
The  opinion  of  those  who  translate  this  word  comforter, 
has  been  followed  after  Luther  and  Erasmus,  by  many 
commentators  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
In  this  interpretation  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
use  of  the  verb  <T!a^axakm  among  the  Jews,  nor  opposed  to 
the  scope  of  Christ’s  discourse,  which  was  designed  to 
comfort  and  console  the  disciples,  who  were  troubled  and 
saddened  at  the  announcement  of  his  departure.  Among 
the  Jews,  as  Light  foot  observes,  (in  Hor.  Hebraicis,  ad 
Jo.  xiv.)  the  comforter,  [DflJD]  vvas  applied  to  the 
Messiah,  who,  in  this  passage  openly  professes  that  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Paraclete  pertains  to  himself,  (Comp.  Luke, 
ii.  25—38.) 

It  is  of  no  consequence,  that  Boisius  and  Suicer  have 
imagined  this  word  to  be  in  the  passive  form,  and 

deny  that  it  can  correctly  be  applied  to  a  comforter,  who 
ought  rather  to  be  called  va^axkrjrcAi^,  in  the  active  form, 
(^vs^yr^TixY}.)  For  the  Greek  Interpreters,  Aquila  and  The- 
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odotion,  translate  in  Job  xvl.  2,  <rfa^axX7]rovs ;  and 

in  the  satne  place,  the  Alexandrines  have  ‘n-a^axX'/;To^£s,*  and 
Symmachus  ‘jrocfiayopouvrsi.  Except  in  this  one  place,  •^ra^a- 
xXrjTog  is  not  used  bv  the  ancient  (Jreek  interpreters,  and 
never  once  in  the  \lexandrine  version. 

Others  understand  by  this  term,  teacher  or  master , 
which  interpretation  Ernesti  follo'-vin";  Mede,\  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  illustrate,  and  has  so  established  by  the  authority 
of  his  name  and  a  plausible  sort  of  reasonins;,  that  he  has 
drawn  many  of  the  later  writers  into  the  same  opinion. 
He  appeals  to  the  scope  of  the  whole  discourse,  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  actions  and  attributes  rou  ’T(a.»a.x\'r\rQ\j,  to  show  that 
this  name  mav  denote  the  office  of  teachins^,  and  in  his 
jud2;ment,  it  is  most  certain,  that  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  this  word  sio;nifies  nothin?;  else  than  a  teach¬ 
er.  And  it  is  correct,  and  perfectly  safe  for  any  one  to 
sunpose  that  to  -jrvsuaa  ttis  aXvi^siag,  the  spirit  of  truth,  should 
be  called  the  most  proper  master  of  all.  In  confirmation 
of  this,  these  similar  passages  may  be  adduced,  Luke,  xii. 
12,  and  Matt.  x.  19,  20. 

But  all  this  reasoning  which  is  drawn  from  the  context 
and  tenour  of  the  discourse,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  la¬ 
bours  under  great  diidiculty.  For  it  is  of  such  a  character 
as  to  admit  many  significations,  which  is  evident  from 
what  has  been  shown  above  ;  nor  does  Ernesti  deny  it.  It 
is  evident,  I  grant,  that  in  these  passages  the  peculiar  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  described.  But  does  it  follow  of 
course,  that  Christ  intended  to  give  an  exposition  of  the 
word  Paraclete  ?  But  this  word  embraces  more  than  can 

*  This  gloss  of  Hesychiiis,  T'a^axXigrofS^,  T'a^ajXu^rjTai,  belongs  to  the 
passage  in  Job,  xvi.  2,  and  not  as  Stephen’s  (in  Thesauro  Gr.  Tom.  II.  p.  15.) 
suspects  to  a  passage  from  some  ancient  Greek  poet. 

+  In  Fragraentis  Sacris,  recus,  Tom  X.  Opusculor.  philolog.  p.  249.  See 
Wolfii  Cur.  philolog.  on  John  xiv.  16;  and  F.rnesti  Prolns.  concerning  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  interpreting  the  New  Testament  correctly,  which  is  inserted  in  he? 
Opuscul.  philolog.  Crit.  Edit.  2.  p.  214,  Stc. 
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pertain,  solely  to  the  province  of  a  teaclier.  He  who  is 
styled  Paraclete,  may  indeed  often  give  instructiun,  but  he 
would  not  necessarily  derive  the  name  Paraclete  from  in¬ 
structing,  Suppose  you  should  read  in  some  book  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  which  it  was  related,  that  by  a  certain  Bishop, 
Apostle,  or  even  the  Holy  Spirit,  men  had  been  furnished 
with  a  saving  knowledge  of  divine  things,  recovered  from 
their  errors  and  vices,  and  things  of  a  similar  nature,  you 
might  doubtless  gather  from  the  context  that  the  labour  and 
care  of  a  teacher  was  expressed.  But  does  the  context 
declare  explicitly,  what  each  of  those  words  signities? 
Could  you,  if  ignorant  of  the  primary  and  peculiar  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words  Bishop,  Apostle,  and  Holy  Spirit,  ex¬ 
plain  and  elucidate  it  from  the  context.  Ernesti  indeed 
professes  to  follow  Tertullian,  who  although  he  some¬ 
times  renders  it  advocate,,  yet  clearly  and  distinctly  inter¬ 
prets  it  teacher  in  these  words.  Quae  est  ergo  Paracleti 
administratio,  nisi  haec,  quod  disciplina  dirigitur,  quod 
Scripturae  revelantur,  quod  intellectus  reformatur,  quod  ad 
meliora  proficitur  ?  But  there  is  more  belonging  to  this, 
although  omitted  by  Ernesti,  which  is  as  follow^s.  Hie 
(the  Paraclete)  erit  solus  a  Christo  magister  et  dicendus  et 
verendus. — Hie  solus  antecessor,  quia  solus  post  Christum. 
But  if  I  can  judge,  Tertullian  in  this  passage,  no  more  in¬ 
tended  to  explain  the  peculiar  force  of  the  term  paraclete, 
than  Christ  does  in  John.  He  merely  designates  the  chief 
parts  of  his  work  and  office.  For  as  often  as  he  translates 
<rov 'ffa^axX'iiTov  into  Latin,  so  often,  as  far  as  I  can  discover, 
he  uses  the  word  advocatus ;  and  not  in  that  sense,  as 
Ernesti  supposes)  in  which  the  ancient  Latins  often  used 
advocatus,  but  in  the  sense  commonly  used  in  the  later 
ages.*  Ernesti,  when  he  suj)poses  that  Christ  used  this 

*  De  Monogam.  c,  3.  extr.  In  hoc  quo(jiie  Paracletum  agnoscere  debes 
advocalum,  a  tota  conlinentia  infirmilatein  luam  exa/sai.  Also,(le  jejunioadv. 
Psychic,  c.  13.  Spiritus  S. — qua  Paracletus,  id  est  tM/wcatos  ad  exorandum 
judieem,  hujusmodi  officiorum  reraedia  mandabat.  Thus  in  translating  John 
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very  word,  either  in  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  from  20 
or  (which  was  formerly  used  by  the  Jews,) 

and  that  John  translated  it  from  the  mouth  of  Christ, agrees, 
it  is  true,  with  Lampe,  Hammond^  and  some  others.  This 
opinion,  however,  though  not  entirely  destitute  of  proba¬ 
bility,  is  yet  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  afford  scarcely  any  aid 
in  determining  the  force  of  the  word.  For  if  the  import 
of  the  word  is  to  be  learned  from  Jewish  forms  of  speech, 
it  must  first  be  demonstrated  either  that  Christ  used  the 
Greek  word,  or  that  John  wrote  a  Hebrew  or  Chaldee 
w’ord  from  Christ  himself,  and  translated  it  with  this  Greek 
word. 

If  the  use  of  and  ifapax\r}(fti  be  considered, 

it  does  appear  that  the  signification  of  teacher  is  passi¬ 
ble,  although  it  is  certain  that  Paul  alone  uses  ■jra^axaXsiv 
in  the  sense  of  to  teach  ;  but  however  this  ma}’^  be, 
we  must  not  be  induced  by  a  single  (ci'o(5uva(jnas  of  the 
word,  to  suppose  that  the  cause  is  entirely  at  rest.  It  is 
opportunely  remarked  by  Ernesti  and  others,  that  the 
word  Chaldee  paraphrase  corresponds  to 

the  Hebrew  word  (Job  xvi.  20,  and  xxxiii.  23,) 

wdiich  he  supposes  may  mean  teacher.  The  Rabbins  do 
indeed  interchange  the  words  ^.nd  p’7D  as  if 

they  were  of  similar  import,  and  explain  one  by  the  other. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  if  Chiist  did  use  a  Hebrew 

* 

noun,  where  John  has  written  ■7r'ot^axX7i<ro&,  he  used 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  demonstrated  by  suita¬ 
ble  examples,  that  among  Jewish  writers,  and 

or  '7ra^axXv)Tog  ever  denoted  a  teacher.  And  first 

the  word  pPo  neither  in  these  passages  of  Job  nor  else¬ 
where  in  the  Sacred  Writings  designates  a.  teacher,  though 


xiv.  16,  into  Latin,  lie  often  uses  advocutim .  (as  adv.  I’rax.  c.  9.)  Also  I  John 
ii.  1,  de  Pudicitia  c.  19,  when  w'hat  he  before  called  advocatim  he  afterwards 
calls  exoratorem. 
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such  a  signification  might  be  kindred  with  it.t  Secondly, 
which  is  the  very  point  in  question,  the  Rabbins,  among 
those  words  which  denote  a  teacher^  and  the  office  of  a 
teacher^  never  mention  or  .  After  having 

carefully  examined  the  Rabbinical  passages  (collected  by 
Drusiics,  Baxtorf,  Schoettgen,  Wettstein  and  others)  in 
which  the  Paraclete  is  mentioned,  I  confess  I  could  not 
discover  one  which  imperiously  demanded  the  idea  of 
teacher^  and  to  declare  the  whole  truth,  not  one  was  found 
which  would  bear  it.  Nor  does  Philo,  who  often  uses 
this  word,  ever  use  it  in  this  sense,  but  always  evidently  in 
the  sense  which  obtains  in  the  Rabbinical  writings.  The 
opinion  of  those,  therefore,  who  translate  it  comforter,  is 
much  more  defensible  from  the  Jewish  forms  of  speech  : 
for  although  neither  Philo  nor  the  Rabbins  translate  Para¬ 
clete  the  comforter,  yet,  as  was  observed  above,  in  one 
passage  of  the  0.  T.,  two  Greek  interpreters  have  translated 

the  Hebrew  word  DPlJO  <xa^axXrjTQv,  but  or  any 

similar  word  no  Greek  interpreter  has  ever  translated  by 
this  word.  But  in  this  interpretation,  it  has  always  per¬ 
plexed  me  that  different  and  generally  opposite  meanings 
should  be  given  to  the  same  word  when  applied  to  Christ 


t  Among  the  Rabbins  >  ^  ^  0  often  signified  an  orator,  whence  the 

words  nv’So,  (chiefly  in  prose)  are  applied  to 

an  oration  and  to  eloquence,  and  the  verb  means  to  speak  eloquently, 

(see  Buxtorfii  Lexc.  Chal.  Talmudic  et  Rabbinic, p.  113.)  In  the  Old  Test,  this 
word  means,  l.an  tWer/^/'e^er, (of  languages)  as  Gen.  xlii.  ‘23,  where  the  Alex¬ 
andrians  use  ;  2.  a  legate,  who  speaks  in  the  name  of  another,  2. 

Chron.  xxxii.  21.  as  also  by  the  Rabbins  ;  3.  he  who  acts  or  speaks  for  another, 
as  a  legate  or  conciliator,  (f/.StfiTos)  or  intercessor,  or  patron,  or  aid  ;  and  thus 
in  Job  xxxiii.  23,  angelus  tutor,  intei'cessor,  pleading 

man’s  cause  before  God,  to  whom  is  opposed  [Comp.  c.  ii.]  that  is 

;  (ayysXog  tfarav  angelus  adversanus-,  2  Cor.  xii.  7.)  In 

Isa.  xliii.  27,  28  it  is  applied  to  the  priests,  who  are  the  intercessors  of  the 
people. 
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and  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  it  appears  forced  and  im¬ 
probable,  because  Christ,  when  he  promises  the  Holy  Spi¬ 
rit  to  be  a  Paraclete,  (Ch.  xiv.  16)  declares  that  he  also  is 
the  Paraclete,  (aXXov  -Tra^axXvjTov  ;)  and  the  Apostle,  in  the 
epistles,  while  he  often  alludes  to  the  words  and  saying;s  of 
Christ,  related  by  himself  in  the  Gospel,  always  uses  them 
in  a  sense,  if  not  precisely  the  same,  at  least  not  very  dis¬ 
similar.  If,  therefore,  the  force  of  this  word  can  be  inves¬ 
tigated,  may  we  not  adopt  some  meaning  which  shall  be  so 
extensive  as  to  embrace  both  these  places,  and  which  shall 
be  deservedly  preferred  to  all  others. 

This  meaning  does  not  lie  concealed,  but  is  obviously 

displayed  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  Classics,  and  also  of 
the  Jews  who  spoke  both  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

The  most  ancient  writers  of  the  Latin  church,  both  in 
the  Gospel  and  in  the  Jirst  Epistle  of  John,  translate  -^a- 
gaxaXsiv,  advocare  ;*  which  signification,  I  suppose,  ap¬ 
peared  obscure  and  remote,  although  correct.  But  their 
good  cause  being  badly  defended,  and  some  disliking  the 
double  use  of  the  Latin  word,  this  signification  w'as  gradu¬ 
ally  discarded  by  interpreters.  All  languages  abound  with 
vague  and  general  terms,  which  embrace  many  things  kin¬ 
dred  in  their  nature  ;  but  to  such  terms,  there  is  not  in  all 
languages  the  same  definition.  The  translator  therefore, 
often  searches  in  vain  for  a  word  that  will  precisely  corres¬ 
pond  ;  even  if  he  could  succeed  and  translate  with  literal 

*  We  have  before  noted  some  passages  from  Tertnllian.  Novatian,  Luci¬ 
fer,  Hilary,  Plieopadius,  the  ancient  codices  of  the  Latin  version,  Colbertinus 
Vercellinensis,  and  others,  also  have  in  the  Gospel  advocatum.  See  Sabaterii 
Bibl.  Lat.  vers,  antiq.  John  xiv.  16,  et  Blancbini  Evangeliar.  quadruplex,  p. 
CDXIII. — Others  of  the  Latins  retain  in  the  Gospel,  the  word  Haracletwn^ 
agreeing  with  the  Vulgate  and  some  ancient  interpreters,  whose  versions  are 
exhibited  in  the  Codex  Veronensis,  and  Brixianus,  according  to  Blanchinus.  And 
in  the  Cantabrigiensis,  whose  text  Seniler  has  published  at  the  end  of  his  Para- 
phras,  iiiEvang.  Johannis.  In  1  John  lib. 1,  the  Vulgate  hs.?,  advocatum,  when 
the  ancient  Latins  ha\e  /'aracletnm,  which  is  remarked  by  Sabaterius.  The 
ancient  Oriental  Interpreters  of  the  X'ew  Testament,  the  Syrians,  Araoians, 
and  .Ethiopians  retain  Paracletum. 
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and  servile  accuracy,  he  could  not  escape  the  censure  of 
giving  an  unskilful  and  unfaithful  translation.  The  ancient 
Biblical  interpreters,  who  have  translated  literally  into 
forced  and  barbarous  Latin,  expressing  word  for  word  and 
syllable  for  syllable,  have  fallen  into  this  very  error,  so 
that  although  they  speak  the  truth,  they  are  yet  destitute 
of  credit.  Those  who  condemned  the  ancient  interpret¬ 
ers,  may  perhaps  have  been  deceived  by  the  modern  use 
of  the  word  advocalus,  which  difl'ers  widely  from  the 
ancient :  but  that  we  may  avoid  being  deceived  by  it,  we 
shall  entirely  reject  it,  in  illustrating  the  import  of  para¬ 
clete,  and  shall  proceed  to  show  what  guided  the  ancient 
interpreters  in  translating  this  Greek  word,  and  what  La¬ 
tin  words,  according  to  the  forms  of  speech  of  various 
ages,  may  in  these  places  correspond  to  the  Greek.  Let 
us  remember  from  the  meanings  of  ita^axahsiv,  which  we 
have  collected,  that  it  is  applied  to  all  those  whose  aid  or 
assistance  is  in  any  manner  called  for  or  demanded. 
Hence  the  noun  ‘Tra^axX'yjTos  has  a  double  import,  the  one 
general,  the  other  particular.  For  ‘ira^axAij-os,  means  both 
he  who  counsels,  aids,  advises,  admonishes,  watches  for 
one’s  interest,  or  protects  ;  an  aider,  counsellor,  defender, 
or  guardian  ;  and  also,  he  who  conducts  the  cause  of  any 
one  in  trial,  who  defends  or  pleads  for  him,  which  the  La¬ 
tins  call  patronum  causse,  (as  Cicero  pro.  S  Roscio,  c.  2,) 
or  causidicum.  But  it  was  thence  transferred  to  defend¬ 
ers  and  intercessors  of  all  sorts,  who  for  another  demand¬ 
ed  pardon,  and  conciliated  the  favour  of  the  great  and  pow¬ 
erful.  Examples  of  both  these  meanings  are  found  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  writinscs  of  the  Jews. 

But  this  more  extensive,  and  also  more  rare  and  accu¬ 
rate  signification  of  the  w’ord,  has  been  evidently  neg¬ 
lected  and  omitted  by  those  who  have  enumeratetl  its 
various  meanings.  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  of  Phi¬ 
lo,  concerning  God  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  (de  Opif. 
Inundi,  p.  4,  E.  Ed.  Mangei. )  Ov5avi  (ns 
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STePos)  fiovu  6’auTW  ;)(;Pr]rfafj.svoc,  syvw  6?iv  sus^ys-rsiv — cr^v  (purfiv,  m 
ivhicli  this  term  is  bestowed  upon  a  helperor  assistant  who 
persuades,  admonishes  and  excites,  referidns;  to  Isa  xl  13, 
(“ns  p(;u|iou  rfufjL;3ouXo?  syevs^o,  os  cfu|x^’i/3a  cucov, )  comp.  Rom.  xi. 
34.  By  the  same  writer,  ‘na^axoKsn  also  is  used  concerning 
those  who  give  counsel,  persuade  or  admonish,  as  when 
Moses,  sliortiv  before  his  death,  exhorted  Joshua  to  act 
courageously,  (de  Charit.  p.  700,  B.*)  In  the  Rabbinical 
books  also,  as  Drusius  has  lately  remarked,  the  Paracletes 
of  the  Jews,  Samaritans  and  Greeks  are  men¬ 
tioned,  that  is,  the  partizans,  friends  and  protectors,  who 
were  fathers  in  counsel,  directors  in  government,  and  de¬ 
fenders  or  reconcilers  in  war.  The  Rabbins  in  other  places 
give  to  these  same  persons,  the  Latin  name  Patroni, 
(pjnps)  and  in  the  same  sense,  which  obtained  among 
the  Roman  writers,  when  they  mention  \\\e  patroni  of  the 
people,  of  colonies,  provinces,  and  also  of  freedmen  ;  or 

when  gods  and  goddesses  are  called  patroni  and  patronac. 

« 

All  these  are  correctly  called  paracletes 

Nor  can  ■TrXouo'iijv  ‘Tra^axXT/Toi,  in  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas^  Sec.  20,  be  differently  understood.  You  see 
therefore,  that  the  import  of  Paraclete  is  very  extensive. 

But  the  more  limited  signilication  of  this  w  ord,  is  most 
frequently  adopted  in  the  Greek,  Ciialdee,  and  Hebrew' 
books  of  the  Jew^s  ;  that  is  patron,  defender  or  intercessor 
in  a  cause.  The  Rabbins  have  borrowed  from  the  Greek, 

*  In  Seneca  you  often  find  advocare  for  adjuvare,  ojieni  ferre.  as  F.pist. 
Ixxn.  8,  Medicus — ssepe  ad  eundeni  (a^grotum)  qiieni  advocarat,  excitalur. 
(Nor  is  tlie  conjecture  of  Gronovius  of  any  weiglit,  uvocaverat  or  adjuverat.) 
,ddvoccUio,  E|).  xxii.  9,  is  used  siniitarly.  And  Ep.  xciv,  lie  lias  this  passage, 
“  Nonne  apparet,  nobis  esse  opus  aliquo  ndvocato  ipii  contra  populi  priecepta 
pra:ci])iat  for  uhich  almost  in  the  end  of  the  Epistle  is  put,  stet  ad  latus 
monitor.  In  the  same  Epistle  is  this  sentence,  “  Monilionibus  crebris  opi- 
niones,  quse  nos  circumsoiiant,  compescanius,  ainl  a  little  after  it  is  thus  expres¬ 
sed  :  Necessarium  est  admoneri  et  habere  aliqueiii  advocaiiim  Uonx  mentifi, 
eque  tanto  tremitu  tumultuque  falsorum,  unain  denique  audire  vocem, 

I  J 
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the  words  cra^axXriTos,  tfuvrjyo^os,  ^ixoXoyog, 

(DiJilSipn  which  they  use  promiscuously,  and  oppose 
to  xarrjyo^og  (^Tjl^pp,)  thence  the  Chaldee  Interpreter  of 
Job  xxxiii.  23,  calls  the  angel  (p'S’/P)  who  is  said  to  inter¬ 
cede  for  men  before  God  ^nd  the  Rab- 

bins  interpret  the  Paraclete,  by  patron,  (D1£0  p/D)  find 
interces.’ior.  In  the  same  sense,  they  say  that  repentance^ 
charity  and  good  works,  are  the  Paracletes  of  men  at 
,  the  tribunal  of  God.  Philo  too,  in  the  same  sense,  often 
uses  the  noun  'ira^axXvjTos,  and  the  verb  -Tra^axXiiTSusiv,  as  con¬ 
cerning  Macro  the  intercessor  of  Cains  before  the  Plmpe- 
ror  Tiberias  ;  concerning  Joseph  who  received  his  breth¬ 
ren  into  favour  without  any  intercession,  and  the  Jewish 
High  Priest,  who,  when  he  supplicated  God,  used  rw  Aoyw, 
as  if  -TTa^axXrjTW  TsXsioTarw. 

Therefore  I  think  it  is  manifest,  in  what  sense  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  called  Paracletes  by  John,  for  this 
name  is  given  to  Christ,  dwelling  in  Heaven,  1  John,  ii. 
1,  only  because  cIutos  iXarf|nos,  ('iXatfTi^^iov,  Rom.  iii.  25,)  sVtj 
rrs^i  Twv  ajxa^Ticjv  Tjfji&jv,  as  John  himself  says  in  verse  2.  This 
sense  is  illustrated  by  these  two  passages,  Rom.  viii.  34, 
(comp.  Heb.  vii.  25,)  and  Heb.  ix.  24.  In  the  lattei*, 
Christ  being  received  into  Heaven,  and  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  is  said  ivTvy^avsiv  -fjfjiwv,  i.e.  to  intercede  for 
us,  to  plead  our  cause,  and  restore  us  to  the  favour  of  God. 

is  argued  also,  that  Christ  greatly  excels  the  Jewish 
High  Priest  in  dignity,  because  he  entered  not  into  a  tem- 


*  See  the  passages  from  Philo,  in  Car/izoti.,  Exercitt.  in  Ep.  acl  Ileb.  e 
Philone,  p.  154.  Also  in  Lcesnere  Obss.  in  N.  T.,  Phil.  p.  496.  Those  tVom 
the  Rabbins  in  Buoctorf’s  l^ex.  Talm.  p.  1843,  and  If  etstein's  notes  ad  .Jo.  xiv. 
16.  See  also  that  passage  of  Eusebius,  H.  E.  V.  1,  concerning  a  Christian 
Martyr,  who,  in  the  sentence  of  the  judge  was  called  <!ra^axrjXrog  ^^lO'g’iavuv, 
compare  1  John  ii.  1,  with  Apoc.  xii.  10,  where  an  appellation  opposite  to 
■jraPaxXr/TOS  is  used,  viz.  o  xaTTjyo^os  or  (which  is  the  tnie  reading)  xaTyj^u^, 

Read  also  JMidrasch  TiUim,  fol.  55,  a.  from  these  words 

to  the  end.  I 
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pie  built  with  hands,  but  into  heaven  itself,  ’eja^avirfdvjvaj 
Tw  -Tr^otfwjrw  tou  6sou  v’tts^  yijxuv.  For  to  ivTuyj^avSiv  vrrsg  tivoj,  and 
f[X(poLVKr6rivai,  is  the  province  tou  na^axXvjTOLi,  and  this  very 
thing  by  Philo  is  called  -Tra^axXrjTSusiv,  (which  word  Fustathe- 
us  also  uses  in  this  sense,)  therefore  ivrv'y^^scvsiv  xara  rivos,  is 
the  same  as  JyxaXsiv  or  xaTTjyo^siv,  Rom.  xi.  7,  comp,  also, 
Apoc.  xii.  10.  Thus  the  most  profound  theologians  have 
interpreted  them,  and  they  say  that  the  death  of  Christ, 
ever  since  his  return  to  heaven,  continues  to  profit  us ; 
(aiojviav  XuT^wrfiv  Heb.  ix.  12,)  or  that  the  efficacy  of 

Christ’s  death,  in  procuring  the  favour  of  God,  is  everlast¬ 
ing.  So  that  he,  beholding  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  is 
continually  propitious  to  the  human  race.  Heb.  xii.  24. 
Rom.  viii.  26.  For  the  Jewish  priests  were  irUercessurs 
with  God  for  the  people,  not  with  words  only,  but  with 
victims  and  the  shedding  of  blood.  * 

But  in  the  last  discourses  of  Christ  in  John,  when  he 
promises  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  import  of  this  term  is  evi¬ 
dently  more  extensive.  For  although,  according  to  Paul, 
(Rom.  viii.  26,)  it  also  belongs  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  com¬ 
mend  us  to  God,  or  intercede  (ij‘7r£^£VTuyp(av£(t)  for  us  with 
him.  Yet  the  scope  of  the  discourse  indicates  that  Para- 
c/e/e  here  embraces  much  more.  For  (8071605  or  i:a^a<i7m'fi5, 
an  assistant,  patron  oi- guardian  was  promised,  who  should 
be  to  them,  what  Christ  was  while  on  earth  ;  and  the  rea¬ 
son  is  manifest,  why  he  bestowed  that  name  both  upon 
himself  and  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  for  he  knew  that  the 
hour  was  at  hand,  when  he  should  depart  from  the  earth, 
and  return  to  his  Father,  c.  xiv.  4;  xvi.  5,  10,  16.  The 
propagation  of  the  religion  lately  established,  would  then 

*  Compare  C.  Gu.  F.  Walcldi  Dissert,  de  intercessione  Christ!  sacerdotali, 
Getting,  1774. 

1  John  Damascenus  appears  to  have  understood  it  only  in  this  sense,  be¬ 
cause  (de  orthodox,  fid.  i.  10, )he  translates,  ■Ta^axXrjTOV  John  xiv.  TH?  TWV 
oXwv  7ra^C(xaX'»](3'£i5  Ss^ofMSvov.  'I'he  same  is  read  in  Glossis  Hesychianis. 
But  ffa^axX'tjO'iS  here  is  not  free  from  ambiguity. 
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devolve  solely  upon  the  Apostles  ;  who  must  so  labour  as 
to  establish  and  extend  what  Christ  had  commenced,  hut 
they  were  disheartened,  because  they  were  ignorant,  inex¬ 
perienced,  and  witliout  a  guide,  and  foresavv  contempt, 
hatred  and  persecution.  Vid,  c.  xiv.  1,  12,  13  ;  xv.  18  ; 
xvi.  20.  As  yet  they  had  accomplished  or  attempted  no¬ 
thing,  Christ  had  done  all,  he  was  their  patron  and  teach¬ 
er,  whom  they  revered,  and  upon  wdiose  authority  all 
things  depended.  Such  being  the  state  of  things,  what  would 
naturally  have  been  the  tenor  of  his  discourse  to  the  disci¬ 
ples,  shortly  before  liis  departure?  He  knew  that  all  power 
resided  in  himself,  that  by  his  strength  he  could  confirm 
the  doubting,  calm  the  afflicted,  and  by  his  counsels  guide 
the  unwary  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Hence  arose  the  dis¬ 
course,  (xiv.  1,)  beginning  “let  not  your  hearts  be  trou¬ 
bled,”  and  ending  (xvi.  33,)  “  Ye  shall  liave  tribulation 
but  be  of  good  cheer.”  Therefore  that  he  might  comfort 
the  afflicted,  and  excite  them  to  their  destined  office,  with 
courageous  and  ardent  minds,  he  promised  them  success 
and  the  immediate  and  peculiar  assistance  of  God,  so  that 
they  w'ould  fearlessly  dare  to  speak  before  magistrates  and 
kings,  and  boldly  and  strenuously  defend  their  cause,  which 
is  also  the  cause  of  God  himself.  Compare  Matt.  x.  20  ; 
Mark  xii.  11;  Luke  xii  12,  xxiv.  49.  Christ  was  con¬ 
fident  that  after  his  departure,  his  apostles,  having  aban¬ 
doned  the  errors  of  Judaism,  and  the  traditions  concerning 
the  earthly  empire  of  the  Messiah,  would  by  Divine  assist¬ 
ance,  understand  the  new'  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  be 
able  to  teach  men,  and  to  convince  them  ajxapnag,  xai 
-rspi  ^ixaiotfuvTj?,  x«i  xputsug.  Nor  did  he  doubt  but  that  the 
seed  w'hich  he  had  carefully  sown  in  their  minds,  though 
a  long  time  buried,  would  yet  germinate  and  bear  its  rich 
and  gladdening  fruit,  and  that  their  labours  being  united, 
more  w'ould  be  done  after  his  departure,  than  while  he 
dwelt  on  earth,  (Matt.  xvi.  18  ;  John  iv.  35,  38  ;  John 
xiv.  12,  xvi.  7.)  The  change  or  conversion  wJiich  would 
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take  place  in  the  apostles  and  other  disciples  of  the  new 
relif^ion,  after  his  departure  is  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spi¬ 
rit,  the  Paraclete.  He  it  is  that  warns,  excites,  teaches 
and  confirms  ;  who  illustrates  Divine  truth,  and  brings  to 
remembrance  the  words  of  Christ,  and  also  directs  the 
judgement,  and  prospers  all  their  enterprises.  John  xiv. 
2G,  XV.  2G,  27,  xvi.  8,  12,  13.  Hence,  he  is  said  to  be 
sent  from  God  the  Father,  and  from  Christ,*  and  to  effect 
nothing,  but  according  to  the  will  of  Christ  and  the  Father, 
with  whom  there  is  an  entire  and  perpetual  oneness  of  pur¬ 
pose.  Nor  is  this  care  and  pati'onage  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
according  to  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  confined  solely  to  the 
apostles,  but  it  extends  itself  to  the  whole  church,  and  to 
individual  Christians,  accommodaring  itself  to  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  men,  times  and  places.  Jesus  indeed  denies  that 
the  world,  (tov  xoiTixov)  can  receive  this  Spirit  ;  John  xiv. 
17.  (Comp.  1  Cor.  ii.  14,)  but  he  has  jiromised  him  only 
to  his  friends.  And  this  was  the  common  and  constant 
doctrine  taught,  from  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
often  repeated  and  confirmed  by  Christ  and  all  the  Apos¬ 
tles.  See  JMatt.  iii.  11  ;  John  xi.  13,  vii.  38,  3^  ;  Acts  i. 
5,  ii.  38  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  13  ;  Tit.  iii.  5  ;  1  Peter  iv.  14.  And 


*  John  XV.  26.  To  Tvsu.aa —  o  ira^a  tov  tut^os  ex-To^vSTat  i.  e.  sent, 
forcliap.  xiv.  16, it  is  o  T:aT'/]9  OfJUV,  and  verse  28)  6  otcltyi^  Iv 

TU  ovofXaTi  p.01),  also,  cli.  XV.  26.  before  these  words,  is  read  ora^axX'i^Tos,  ov 
syu  ‘TTSfj.Tw  IjJ.iv  Ta^a  tou  iruT^og.  hence  rrvsvfj.a  tov  6sov  i.  e.  tou 


is  found.  Matt.  x.  20.  And  because  the  same  spirit  w  as  in  Christ,  and 
came  through  him,  it  is  called  in  Rom.  viii.  9  ;  Gal.  iv.  6 ;  Tit.  iii.  5 ;  Pliil.  i. 
19;  1  John  iv.  13;  1  Peter  i.  11,  TVSviia  TOV  'y^KfTOV  i.  e.  TOU  uiou.  (Chi-ist 
.also  speaking  of  himself,  says  l|r)X^ov  lx  (affo,  'Ta^a)  tou  ^Sou  i.  e.  TOU 
cTKTfou  John  viii.  42,  xvi.  27,  28,  30,  xvii  8.  And  generally  in  the  Aramean 
dialect,  which  was  used  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  persons  were  said  to  go  07it 
as  legates  from  him  who  sent  tliem.)  By  the  Ecclesiastic  writers,  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  said  to  he  the  sxtbstitnte  of  Christ.  TerUilUaJt,  de  Virgg.  vclaud,  c.  i. 
and  de  i)ra?script,  hserct,  c.  13  ;  says,  Christum  raississe  vicariam  vim  Spiritns- 
S.  f|ui  credentes  agat. 
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those  places  in  which  i'jfayysXla  tou  IlaT^os,  i.  e  crveufiaroe 
aytov  (Lev.  xiv.  49,)  is  described  as  pertaining  to  all 
Christians  who  can  receive  it,  as  Gal.  iii.  14  ;  Eph.  i.  13  ; 
Acts  ii.  33,  &c, 

Hence  we  learn  the  cause  why  the  prosperity  of  Christ¬ 
ians,  and  the  increase  of  the  church,  is  by  the  apostles  al¬ 
ways  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  efficient  agent. 
And  this  is  that  aid,  and  support  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  (for 
according  to  Paul,  Rom.  viii.  26,  tfuvav<riXct|a^av£Ta(  <ro  IIvsujaK 
under  whose  protection  and  guardianship  we  are  placed,) 
by  which  Luke  says  the  Christian  Church  was  enlarged. 
This  passage  which  has  been  generally  neglected  by  the 
interpreters  of  John’s  Gospel,  is  thus  ;  “  Then  had  the 
Churches  rest  throughout  all  Judea,  and  Gallilee,  and  Sa¬ 
maria,  and  were  edified  :  and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  comfort  (cra^axXTjtfsi)  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
were  multiplied.”  In  this  passage,  the  interpreters  have 
erred  exceedingly,  not  only  in  connecting  this  word  with 
the  former,  but  also  in  explaining  Some  with 

the  Vulgate,  render  it  consolation,  others,  exhortation, 
admonition,  confirmation,  and  others,  joy,  and  some 
supplication,  which  are  all  inconsistent  with  the  scope  of 
the  discourse. 

If  this  common  name  tou  na^axXt^-ou  is  regarded  as  it 
appears  in  the  discourses  of  Christ,  and  doubtless  in  com¬ 
mon  use  ;  and  we  understand  by  it  the  aid,  or  guard, 
or  protection  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  the  Christians 
confided,  and  which  they  continually  employed  ;  the 
sense  will  be  plain  and  perspicuous,  for  this  very  charge  is 
referred  to  the  care  and  patronage  of  the  Holy  Spirit  pro¬ 
mised  by  Christ,  that  the  Christians  might  prosper  and  their 
number  be  increased.* 

*  ’E-irXrj^OV'To  tuere  increased,  or  as  the  ancient  Latin  Interpreter  in  Laucli- 
anl  codex  according  to  Sabatier,  theyivei'e  nndliplied  {hy  \.\\c,  supplication  ol’ 
the  Holy  Spii’it. )  In  the  same  sense,  the  word  is  sometimes  used  in  Acts,  as 
ch.  vi.  7 ;  stfX'ii^uvSTO  o  d^»^/xos  “rwv  verse  1  •,  ■7rX'»)^L)vov‘rwv  <rwv 
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But  the  declarations  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  with 
many  Jewish  Doctors  of  that  and  the  former  age,  concern¬ 
ing  the  Holy  Spirit  and  his  peculiar  office,  is  the  same  as 
would  have  been  drawn  from  the  Sacred  books  of  the  He¬ 
brews,  (in  which,  as  also  in  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,)  the  Holy  Spirit  is  ever}'^  where  endued 
loith  a  person.  That  the  extent  of  the  office  of  the  Spi¬ 
rit,  as  the  Paraclete.,  may  be  clearly  understood,  we  shall 
dravv  forth  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  the  description  of  his  office  and  ministry.  From 
this  we  shall  at  once  discover  that  the  number  and  variety 
of  significations  given  to  rrvsuixa  by  the  modern  Lexicogra¬ 
phers  of  the  New  Testament,  is  far  too  great. 

Among  those  spirits  (mrO'l)  ‘n'vsvjxa  ayya- 

Xou;)  with  which,  though  unseen,  the  univeise  is  filled,  and 
moved,  and  governed,  by  the  will  of  God  ;  one  excels, 
who  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  called  divine  sacred,  Iwly, 
(w-np)  a  pure  intelligence,  which  excels  all  others  in  po¬ 
wer  and  pervades,  and  rules,  and  upholds  every  thing. 
Even  in  the  beginning,  in  the  cradle  of  the  world,  when 
the  earth  was  yet  clothed  with  one  wide  ocean,  this  Divine 
Spirit,  the  source  and  principle  of  motion,  was  sent  from 
God,  and  brooded  over  the  water.  (Gen.  i.  2.)  Nor  was 
the  creation  of  man  accomplished  without  him.  (Job 
xxxiii.  4.*)  He  being  most  powerful,  (Mic.  ii.  7  ;  Zach. 


fjLadiiTWv  elsewhere,  as  ch.  ii.  41,  47,  v.  14,  xi.  24. — Falsely 

rendered  in  the  Vulgate  Ecclesia — consolatione  Sancti  Spiritus  replebuUir, 
which  interpretation  imposed  on  Augustine,  Erasmus,  and  many  others. 

*  Philo  de  Gigant.  p.  265,  Ed.  Mangei. :  “Dei  Sjriritm  dicitur  primum 
aerfluens  supra  terram,tertium  elementum,  quod  supra  aquam  vehitur:  hence 
hesays,  in  oppificiomundi,  Spiritus  Dei  super  aquam  ferehatur;  (aer  enira,  cum 
sit  levis  attollitur  et  sursum  fertur,  ejusque  basis  est  aqua;)  deinde  :  immor- 
talis  ilia  scientia,  cujus  omnis  sapiens  fit  particeps.  Id  ostenditur  in  artifice  et 
opifice  sacri  operis,  (Beseleele,  Ex.  xxxi.  3.”)  Compare  his  Jlllegor.  Lib.  i. 
p.  50 — 52.  I  dare  not,  indeed,  positively  deny  that  Moses,  when  he  wrote  this 
did  not  think  of  air  or  wind,  but  Philo  and  his  followers  deserve  censure, 
hecause  they  have  not  only  in  iiame  but  in  fact,  disjoined  that  immortal  intelli¬ 
gence  from  this  Spirit.  Thus  the  interpreters  of  Homer,  measuring  the  learn- 
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iv.  6,)  endues  man  with  power  and  strength  for  deeds  oi 
greatness.  For  without  his  inspiration  and  impulse,  the 
might  and  vigor  of  man  is  utterly  powerless,  Num.  xxvii. 
18  ;  Judg.  xi,  29,  xiv.  6,  19  ;  xv.  14.  He  knows  all 
things, — nothing  can  escape  his  searching  vision,  Ps. 
cxxxix.  1  ;  Is.  xl.  3,  (Wisdom  ix.  17.)  He  is  the  source 
and  the  dispenser  of  wisdom,  and  every  art  and  science  in 
which  men  excel,  so  that  he  is  correctly  and  appropriately 
styled  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  of  understanding,  and  of 
knowledge.  Ex.  xxviii.  3,  xxxi.  3,  xxxv.  31  ;  Deut. 
xxxiv.  9  ;  Is.  xi.  2.  The  prophets  receive  his  power, 
when  they  foretell  future  events,  or  exhibit  prodigies  and 
miracles,  Gen.  xli.  38  ;  Num.  xziv.  2  ;  Is.  xlii.  1  ;  Joel 
iii.  1.*  By  the  same  spirit  also  God  provides  for  men, 
and  bestows  benefits  upon  them.  Whei'efore,  when  they 
receive  great  and  remarkable  benefits,  this  spirit  is  said  to 
be  given  them,  and  to  be  poured  out  upon  them,  Ps.  cxliii. 
10  ;  Is.  xxxii.  15,  xiiv.  3  ;  Aag.  ii.  G.  Still  further,  eve¬ 
ry  institution  of  religion,  the  moral  discipline  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  soul,  piety  towards  God,  and  duty  towards 
men,  are  derived  from  him  ;  both  in  the  ancient  books  of 

I  in"  of  llie  ancient  poet  by  tlicir  own,  have  reduced  the  simplicity  of  the  pristine 
age,  to  a  philosopliical  subtlety.  In  the  infancy  of  a  people,  before  pliiloso- 
phy  is  known,  they  supposed  a  spii-it  to  have  corporeal  form,  and  yet  xrial. 
Every  thing  that  has  life  and  motion,  is  governed  by  a  Spirit.  Such  is  tlie 
nature  which  moves  and  animates  the^human  body.  It  is  derived  from  tlie  Di¬ 
vine  power,  and  when  the  body  dies  it  will  return  to  him  who  breathed  it  into 
the  body.  Gen.  li.  7;  Eccl.  xii.  7.  See  Comment,  iii.  p.  88,  aud 
Dissert,  de  Philosoph.  vet.  Reel,  de  Spiritu.  Tubing.  1783.  It  must  be  confes¬ 
sed,  that  the  opinions  of  remote  ages,  concerning  such  things,  are  very  ob¬ 
scure  and  inexplicable.  Hence  the  Theologians  of  the  schools,  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  explain  them  and  adapt  them  to  the  prece  ts  of  modern  philoso¬ 
phy,  have  fallen  into  so  many  difficulties. 

*  Hence  the  prophets  themselves  were  called  D’irnp  ccyioi,  6sio!, 
dvdgWTfoi  Ssou,  6e0‘7r^0’7!‘0i  (Hoiu.  It.  xii.  ‘2‘28.)  See  w-hat  1  have  gatliered  from 
sacied  and  profane  writers  for  illustrating  the  opinion  of  antaput^',  in  Com¬ 
ment,  i.  p.  29  and  30;  to  which  add  these  passages  of  Homer,  Udvss.  i.  200, 
201,  ,\v.  172. 
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the  Bible,  (as  Gen.  vi.  3  ;  Isa.  lix.  21,)  and  in  those  of  a 
later  a^e,  (as  Neh.  ix.  20,  30  ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  27,  xxxvii. 
14.  xxxix.  29  ;  Zach.  xii.  10;  Wisd.  i  5;  Sirach  i.  9.) 
On  the  other  hand,  he  who  is  overwdielmed  with  fear,  who 
distrusts  himself  and  fortune,  who  feels  unfit  for  great  en¬ 
terprises,  who  is  borne  down  by  calamity,  who  is  afflicted 
with  delirium  or  madness,  who  is  an  idiot,  who  is  a  noto¬ 
rious  sinner,  who  indulges  impious  thoughts  of  God,  and 
who  teaches  or  prophecies  falsehood,  is  said  to  be  destitute 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  be  led  by  a  false  Spirit,  cither 
tempting  him  willingly,  or  sent  from  God,  1  Sam.  xvi. 
14 — 23,  xviii.  10,  xix.  9;  Ps.  li.  13,  lxxxviii-49,  (comp. 
Luke  xiii.  11  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  9.)  1  Kings  xxii.  22,  23.  Thus 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  said  to  be  grieved  and  offended  with  dis¬ 
obedience  and  immorality.  Is.  Ixiii.  10  ;  (comp.  Ex.  xxiii. 
21.)  But  this  same  Spirit  after  his  influences  had  ceased 
among  the  Jews,  (John  xiv.  17;  Gal.  iii.  2. )  passed  im¬ 
mediately  to  that  new  society,  whose  author  and  framer 
was  Christ.  From  him  was  now  derived  all  the  divine 
benefits  bestowed  upon  the  worshippers  of  Christ,  and  all 
the  virtue  which  distinguished  them  from  other  men  ;  while 
the  opposite  was  attributed  to  an  evil  spirit,  the  author  of 
all  e\il  and  misery,  comp.  Luke  xi.  13  ;  Mark  iii.  29,  30; 
Eph.  ii.  2,  vi.  12  ;  1  John  iv.  4  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  12.  By  this 
Holy  Spirit  Christ  himself  was  led,  employing  him  as  an 
aid  in  acting  and  speaking,  John  iii.  24  ;  Matt.  iii.  IG,  xii. 
28  ;  John  i.  32,  33  ;  Luke  iv.  i. 

He  was  also  the  author  of  the  Christian  doctrine  (which 
is  sometimes  called  Trvsvixa,)  for  He  knows  all  things  ‘ffavra 
igeuva,  xai  to  /3a6r)  tou  ^£ou,  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  11,  and  therefore 
he  is  called  nv£uf/,a  tfoifnag,  aitoxa'ku-^sug,  yvuusuc,  (Eph.  i.  1 7,) 
by  whom  all  /xudr'/jPia  are  revealed  and  illustrated,  Eph.  iii. 
5.  Therefore  the  instruction  of  the  Apostles  and  other 
teachers,  who  were  inspired  by  that  Spirit,  obtained  from 
God  through  Christ,  was  true  and  free  from  error,  because 
^uv)yy£>.(rfo!v-To  £v  nv£iijj.ari  ayiw  diroiiTaksvTi  d.it  oupavou,  1  Pet.  i. 
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12.  Therefore,  what  they  decreed,  are  called  the  decrees 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Acts  xv.  28  ;  Matt,  xviii.  IS.  Who¬ 
ever  contemned  and  despised  them,  despised  and  rejected 
God  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  Matt  xii.  31  ;  Acts  v.  39.  The 
teachers  and  rulers  of  Christian  Churches,  also  are  said  to 
be  constituted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  Acts  xx.  28.  What¬ 
ever  was,  by  the  Pa2;ans,  as  by  Socrates,  ascribed  to  re 
Sato(j.o\iiov,  whose  power  is  upon  us  ;  was  by  the  Christians, 
referred  not  to  some  unknown  God,*  but  to  the  Holy  Spi¬ 
rit.  For  those  internal  emotions  of  the  soul,  which  impel¬ 
led  them  to  action,  and  that  boldness  and  eagerness  in 
teaching  and  defending  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  the  po¬ 
wer  of  working  miracles,  they  did  not  attribute  to  them¬ 
selves,  nor  to  external  causes,  but  to  the  indwelling  Spirit 
of  holiness,  Matt.  x.  18 — 20  ;  2  Tim.  i.  7  ;  1  Thess.  i.5. ; 
1  Cor.  xii.  xiii.  Likewise,  if  any  one  was  destitute  of 
that  bravery  of  soul,  and  did  not  feel  himself  inwardly  im¬ 
pelled  to  speak  and  act,  he  was  said  to  be  forbidden  or  hin- 
dred  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  Acts  xvi.  6,  7.  But  these  things 
were  peculiar  and  unusual  among  Christians,  for  it  was  not 
expedient  that  all  should  teach,  prophecy  and  work  mira¬ 
cles,  (1  Cor.  xii  4,  xiii  ;  Heb.  ii  4,)  while  other  things, 
derived  from  the  same  Spirit,  were  common  to  all,  kai^s- 
Csis  ^a^i(f[xaruv  ski,  to  8s  kuto  TLvsvjxa.  Those  gifts  which  did 
not  belong  to  all,  but  were  peculiar,  were  according  to  Paul 
temporary  ;  (1  Cor.  xiii.  8 — 13,  compared  with  xiv.  20  j 
Eph.  iv.  11 — 14.)  for  gifts  of  this  kind  could  not  be  abid¬ 
ing  and  perpetual.  Those  common  gifts,  which  were  no 
less  divine  than  the  others,  were  perpetual,  and  never 
ceased  from  the  church  ;  for  if  any  so  honoured  Christ  as  to 
direct  their  life  by  his  precepts  and  instructions,  they  were 
continually  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  no  longer  fol¬ 
lowed,  Tw  nv£ujj.aTi  and  ’A^5(^ovt(  tou  Mffixov  (1  John  iv.  4  j  1 

*  Seueca,  Ep.  xii.,  In  uniquoque  vu'oriun  bonorum  (quis  deus  incertum  est) 
habitat  deus. 
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Cor.  ii.  12. )  or  <rw  IIvsujxaTi  tw  vuv  svs^yowTi  Jv  tois  ulois  rr/;  airsi- 
6sias,  Eph.  ii.  2,  vi.  12.  Therefore  as  all  error,  baseness, 
depravity  and  great  wickedness,  was  ascribed  to  an  evil 
spirit  ;  so  morality,  piety,  and  the  Christian  virUies  were 
ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  by  his  influence,  our  lives  are 
reformed  and  we  are  induced  to  cherish  and  practice  vir¬ 
tue,  Rom.  vii.  6,  viii.  1 — 4  ;  Gal.  v.  16 — 18,  22  ;  1  Cor. 
vi.  10,  11,19;  1  Pet.  i.  22  ;  Eph.v.  18.  To  him  is  owing 
every  Christian  enterprize,  and  all  the  increase  of  the 
Christian  Church,  xara.  tov  sVw  dv^^co-Trov,  Eph.  iii.  16  ;  from 
him  is  derived  all  the  joy  and  peace  of  the  soul,  and  the 
saving  efficacy  of  the  Christian  doctrines  (1  Thess.  i.  6.) 

All  who  obey  this  spirit,  he  aids  in  aflliction,  (tfuvavTi- 
XafA/Savs-Tai, )  conducts  their  affairs,  and  intercedes  for  them 
belore  God,  u'TrspsvTuyj^avsi  durou,  Rom.  viii.  26,  27  ;  but 
those  who  are  vicious  and  corrupt,  grieve  him,  and 
cause  him  to  depart,  Eph.  iv.  30.  Those  who  sur¬ 
render  entirely  to  the  demands  of  Christ,  and  obey  the 
precepts  and  instructions  of  God,  know  that  they  are  ap¬ 
proved  of  God,  and  indulge  a  hope  of  eternal  life,  the 
strength  of  this  conviction,  and  the  consciousness  of  every 
pious  man  is  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  Rom.  v.  5,  viii. 
16;  Gal.  iv.  6;  Eph.  i.  13,  14,  iv.  30  ;  2  Cor.  i.  22, 
V.  5. 

For  this  Spirit,  therefore,  whose  offices  are  described  by 
Christians  as  so  many  and  so  various,  could  there  be  any 
name  discovered  which  would  embrace  at  once  all  its  of¬ 
fices  and  duties  more  naturally  than  Paraclete. 

It  remains  now  to  illustrate  the  Latin  words  which  may 
correspond  to  the  Greek.  I  have  before  stated  that  the  an¬ 
cient  Latin  interpreters  had  incurred  a  causeless  censure, 
because  they  translated  ‘:!a.^ax\y]rm,advocatus ;  for  among  the 
Latins  this  word  was  differently  used  in  difl’erentages.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  common  forms  of  speech  wnich  obtained  in 
the  Roman  forum,  while  the  republic  flourished,  the  Greek 
word  may  be  translated  advocaias,  when  applied  to  the 
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Holy  Spirit,  but  it  must  be  rendered  patron,  (patronum 
causie)  when  applied  to  Christ.  Asconius  remarks  ad 
Ciccronis  Divinitat.  in  Q.  Ccecil.  c.  4,  Qui  defendit  alte- 
]  um  in  judicio,  aut  jiatronus  dicitur,  si  orator  est ;  aut 
advocatiLS  si  aut  jus  suggerit,  aut  praesentiam  suam  commo- 
dat  amico.  *  For  when  a  cause  was  pending,  the  friends 
of  the  parties  were  invited  (advocari)  to  deliberate  con¬ 
cerning  it,  to  give  counsel,  to  be  present  at  the  trial,  and 
to  sit  in  the  same  seat  with  the  accused,  that  they  might 
honour  him,  and  show  that  they  were  ready  to  defend  him, 
even  though  they  might  say  or  do  nothing.  And  not  only 
the  accused  but  tl)e  acccusers  also,  invited  friends  to  the 
cause,  whose  olfice  and  attendance  were  called  advocatio. 
Such  advocates  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Writings  of 
Plautus,  Terence,  Varro,  Cicero  and  Livy,  and  are  different 
from  Xhe,  jiatrom  of  causes  A  But  after  the  liberty  of  the 
republic  was  gone,  the  signification  of  the  Latin  word  be¬ 
gan  to  extend,  in  correspondence  with  the  Greek,  whose 
import  was  the  same.  For  the  next  age  not  only  called 
him,  advocate^  who  admonished,  persuaded  and  supported 
his  friend,  but  also  him  who  in  the  former  age  was  called 
IKitron  of  the  cause.  The  legal  form  it  is  true  remained 
the  same,  but  the  name  advocate  gradually  changed  from 
liim  who  aided  a  friend  by  his  presence  and  counsel  to  a 
mere  barrister.  In  this  sense  Quinctillian,  Pliny,  Tacitus 
and  Suetonius  frequently  use  tlie  words  advocari^  udvoca- 


*  Compare  also,  Laurent  Valla,  dc  ling  Lat.  elegantia,  lib.  4,  c.  xii. 
t  This  was  the  common  use  of  the  word  advociUus,  among  writers  of 
the  golden  age.  See  1.  F.  Gronovius  ad  Seneca:  Librum  de  Clement,  c.  19.  I 
will  not  deny  that  l^atronos  causamin,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Gj-eeks, 
were  by  these  writers  sometimes  called,  advocatos.  Certainly  by  Cicero,  de 
Or.  ii.  4r,  and  by  Livy  iii.  44 — 46,  those  are.  called  cidvocati  who  defended  in 
the  forum,  the  cause  of  any  one  ;  (compare  Dion.  Hal.  xi.  p.  717,  Ed.  Sylburg, 
where  navaxKTfrot  is  found.)  Hut  as  'xa^axaKsiv  among  the  Greek  orators, 
meant  to  bnug  a  witness,  so  by  Plautus,  a  witness  is  called  ndvocatus,  Poen. 
iii.  5,  '2‘2,  and  6,  11. 
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lio  and  advocatvm*  Therefore  if  vve  adopt  the  signifi¬ 
cation  of  the  later  age,  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Ulpian, 
(Dig.  de.  var.  et  extraord.  cognit. )  advocates  accepit  om- 
nes  omnino,  qui  causis  agendis  quoque  studio  operantur, 
there  is  no  cause  why  <7ra^axX7)Tov  may  not,  with  the  Vulgate 
and  other  Latin  interpreters,  be  rendered  advocatum. 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  ‘ifa^axkriTos  is  one  of  those 
Avords  which,  to  preserve  the  ancient  Roman  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression,  cannot  be  expressed  by  one  Latin  word.  Cicero 
relates  that  2wTri^  was  of  this  kind  in  his  time,  (Verr.  ii. 
63.)  We  may  according  to  the  use  of  the  ancient  Latins, 
render  it  pa tronmn,  with  its  general  impoi't  when  applied 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  its  peculiar  sense  when  applied 
to  Christ,  for  the  word  patron  may  be  so  extended  as  to 
embrace  all  those  who  successfully  perform  any  duty!  for 
others.  Thus  according  to  the  institute  of  Romulus,  the 
common  people  adopted  patrons  from  among  the  power¬ 
ful,  who  embraced  their  clients  with  paternal  care,  de¬ 
fended  their  rights  and  avenged  their  injuries.  Freed  men 
also  called  their  Lords  who  had  freed  them,  patrons.  We 
are  told  also  of  patrons  of  the  city,  of  the  Senate  and  the 
legions  ;  (who  are  elsewhere  called  guards,  preservers,  and 
presidents;)  and  among  the  Gods,  those  are  called  patrons, 
who  in  the  next  age  were  called  tutelary.  (See  Macrobii 
Saturn,  iii.  9.)  Those,  likewise,  who  made  a  treaty  with 
conquered  cities  or  nations,  J  were,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  ancients  called  jiatrons.  Such  were  the  patrons 


*  See  Quinctillian  de  I.  O.  iv.  1,  xii,  1,  25,  (other  passages  from  the  same 
■writer  may  be  found  iu  Indice  Gesneriano  h.  vv.)  also  Tacitus  Ann  xi.  5 ;  Pli¬ 
ny,  Ep.  i.  22,  V.  4  and  8,  alid  Suetonius.  Claud.  15,  and  de  ill.  Gramm,  c.  22. 
But  the  most  remarkable  passage  is  from  the  autlior’s  Dialogus  de  causis  cor¬ 
rupt.  elocju.  cap.  i.,  “  Horum  temporum  diserti  causidid,  et  advoculi,  et  patro- 
ni,  et  (juidvis  potius,  quam  oratores  vocantur.” 

t  “  Patromts  ant  temporale  nomen  est  defensoris,  aut  certe  appellatio,  per 
quam  ostenditur,  quid  illi  cultus,  aut  obsequii  debeatur.” 

f  Cicero  de  Oft',  i.  11.  Compare  E-’linii  Epp,  iv.  1,  4,  .anti  Suctonii  Aug.  c.. 
1 7,  al.so  I'iber.  c.  6. 
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of  Antium,  Sicily,  Bononia,  the  Sabine  fields,  Cyprus 
and  other  provinces,  (comp.  Livy.  ix.  20,  and  others.) 
But  since  it  pertained  to  the  office  of  a  patron,  that  he 
should  be  present  at  the  trial  of  \\\s,  clients  and  defend  their 
cause,  the  name  was  gradually  transferred  to  those  who  de¬ 
fended  the  accused  and  plead  their  cause  in  trial.  There¬ 
fore,  when  barristers  are  called  patrons  or  patrons  of 
causes,  and  those  whom  they  defend,  clients,  the  word  is 
used  in  its  most  confined  signification. 

We  should  learn  from  this  discussion,  what  is  conti¬ 
nually  urged  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  that  we  should 
own  the  Spirit  by  whose  will  all  things  are  governed,  who 
overrules  the  affairs  of  Christians,  not  only  in  general  but 
in  particular.  For  they  admonish  us  continually  to  consi¬ 
der  that  this  Divine  Power  is  always  present  and  behold¬ 
ing  us,  that  he  dwells  in  our  souls,  and  that  a  good  con¬ 
science,  the  promotion  of  virtue,  every  benefit,  and  the 
security  of  a  happy  and  tranquil  life,  must  be  referred 
solely  to  him.  Those,  who  remember  these  things  will 
never  so  act  as  to  defile,  by  baseness  and  depravity,  that 
temple  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  consecrated  to  God,  (1 
Cor.  iii.  16.)  The  Spirit  of  God  is  not  grieved  with  im¬ 
punity,  but  he  is  grieved  with  all  sin,  nor  will  he  suffer 
vicious  intercourse.  The  following  is  a  remarkable  senti¬ 
ment,  and  worthy  the  religion  of  Christ,  though  spoken  by 
a  Stoic  philosopher  Prope  est  a  te  deus,  tecum  est  intus 
est.  Ita  dico,  sacer  intra  nos  spiritus  sedet,  malorum  bono- 
rum  que  nostrorum  observator  et  custos  :  hie  prouta  nobis 
tractatus  est,  ita  nos  ipse  tractat.  Bonus  vir  sine  deo  nemo 
est.  An  potest  aliquis  supra  fortunam,  nisi  ab  illo  adjutus 
exsurgere  ?  Hie  dat  consilia  magnifica,  et  erecta.  In  uno- 
quoque  virorum  bonorum  habitat  deus. — Vis  istuc  divina 
descendit. — Non  potest  res  tanta  sine  admiciculo  numinis 
stare. 


Seneca,  Epist.  xli.  1,  4, 5. 
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■*  It  being  of  the  highest  importance  to  revelation  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  not  a  little  conducive  to  the  support  of  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  divine  legation  of  Moses  in  particular,  to 
show  the  logical  truth  and  propriety  of  types  in  action, 
and  secondary  senses  in  speech,  I  shall  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  examine  the  matter  to  the  bottom.  For  having 
occasionally  shewn,  in  several  parts  of  the  preceding  dis¬ 
course,  that  the  references  in  the  old  law  to  the  Christian 
dispensation  (of  which  we  hold  it  to  be  the  foundation  and 
preparative)  are  in  typical  representations,  and  secondary 
senses  ;  and  the  truth  of  Christianity  depending  on  the 
real  relations  (which  are  to  be  discovered  by  such  referen¬ 
ces)  between  the  two  dispensations,  it  will  he  incumbent 
on  me  to  prove  the  logical  truth  and  propriety  of  types  in 
action,  and  secondary  senses  in  speech. 

And  I  enter  on  the  subject  with  the  greater  pleasure,  as 
one  of  the  most  plausible  books  ever  wrote  against  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  entirely  levelled  at  them.  -In  this  enquiry  I  shall 
pursue  the  same  method  I  have  hitherto  taken  with  infidel 
writers ;  examine  only  the  grounds  and  principles  on 
which  they  go,  and  having  removed  and  overthrown  them, 
in  as  few  words  as  I  am  able,  leave  the  superstructure  to 
support  itself  as  it  may. 

*  Concluding  paragi-aidi  of  the  5th  Section  of  the  Gtli  Book  of  the  Divine 
Legation. 
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The  book  I  speak  of,  is  entitled,  a  discourse  of  the 
grounds  and  reasons  of  the  Christian  religion,  written,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  by  Mr.  Collins  ;  a  writer,  whose 
dexterity  in  the  arts  of  controversy  was  so  remarkably 
contrasted  by  his  abilities  in  reasoning  and  literature,  as 
to  be  ever  putting  one  in  mind  of  what  travellers  tell  us 
of  the  genius  of  the  proper  Indians,  who,  although  the  ve¬ 
riest  bunglers  in  the  fine  arts  of  manual  operation,  yet  excell 
all  mankind  in  every  slight  and  trick  of  Legerdemain. 

The  purpose  of  his  book  is  to  prove  Jesus  an  impostor; 
and  his  grand  argument  stands  thus — Jesus  (as  he  shews) 
claims  under  the  promised  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  and  so 
proposes  himself  as  the  deliverer  prophesied  of  in  their  sa¬ 
cred  books  ;  yet  (as  he  attempts  to  shew)  none  of  those 
prophecies  can  be  understood  of  Jesus  but  in  a  secondary 
sense  only  ;  now  a  secondary  sense  (as  he  pretends)  is  fa¬ 
natical,  chimerical,  and  contrary  to  all  scholastic  rules  of 
interpretation ;  consequently  Jesus  not  being  prophesied 
of  in  the  Jewish  writings,  his  pretensions  are  false  and 
groundless.  Ilis  conclusion,  the  reader  sees,  stands  on 
the  joint  support  of  these  two  propositions,  that  there  is 
no  Jewish  prophecy  which  relates  to  Jesus  in  a  primary 
sense;  and  that  a  secondary  sense  is  enthusiastical  and  un- 
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scholastic.  If  either  fail,  liis  phantom  of  a  conclusion 
sinks  again  into  its  original  nothing. 

Though  I  shall  not  omit  occasionally  to  confute  the 
first,  yet  it  is  the  falsehood  of  the  second  I  am  principally 
concerned  to  expose.  That  there  are  Jewish  prophecies 
which  relate  to  Jesus  in  their  direct  and  primary  sense, 
has  been  proved  by  an  excellent  prelate  with  great  force 
of  reason  and  learning  ;  but,  that  secondar}'^  prophecie-s 
aie  nut  enlhusiastical  and  unsrhoiastic,  has  not  been  shewn 
and  insisted  on  by  the  writers  on  this  question  with  the 
same  advantage.  The  truth  is,  the  nature  of  a  double 
sense  in  prophecies  has  been  so  little  seen  or  enquired  into, 
that  even  some  divines  who  agree  in  nothing  else,  have 
agreed  to  second  this  assertion  of  Mr.  Collins,  and  with 
the  same  frankness  and  confidence  to  pronounce  that  a 
double  sense  is  enthusiastical  and  unscholastic.  To  put  a 
stop  therefore  to  this  growing  evil,  so  fatal  to  revelation, 
is  not  amongst  the  last  purposes  of  the  following  discourse. 

I.  It  hath  been  shewn,  that  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  simple  modes  of  human  converse  was  comnmnicating 
the  conceptions  by  an  expressive  action.  As  this  was  of 
familiar  use  in  civil  matters,  it  was  natural  to  carry  it  in¬ 
to  religious.  Hence  it  is  we  see  God  delivering  his  in¬ 
structions  to  the  prophet,  and  the  prophet  God’s  com 
mands  to  the  people  in  this  very  manner.  Thus  far  the 
nature  of  the  action,  both  in  civil  and  religious  matters, 
is  exactly  the  same. 

But  in  religion  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  standing 
information  is  necessary,  and  there  the  action  must  be 
continually  repeated.  This  is  done  by  holding  out  the 
truth  (thus  to  be  preserved)  in  a  religious  rite.  Here 
then  the  action  begins  to  change  its  nature  ;  and,  from  a 
mere  significative  mark,  of  only  arbitrary  import,  like 
words  or  letters,  becomes  an  action  of  moral  import,  and 
so  acquires  the  new  specific  name  of  Type.  Thus  God, 
intending  to  record  the  future  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  action. 
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did  it  by  the  periodic  sacrifice  of  a  lamb  without  blemish. 
This  was  not  merely  sisjnificative  of  Christ,  which  any 
other  expressive  action  mi2;ht  have  bten,  but  was  likewise 
a  type  of  him  ;  because  that  sacrifice  beiiia;  a  religious  rite, 
it  had  a  moral  import,  under  the  Jewish  dispensation. 

Again  it  hath  been  shewn  how,  in  the  gradual  culti¬ 
vation  of  speech,  the  expression  by  action  was  improved 
and  refined  into  an  allegory  or  parable ;  in  which  the 
Avords  carry  a  doable  meaning  ;  having,  besides  their  ob¬ 
vious  sense  that  serves  only  for  the  envelope,  a  more  ma¬ 
terial  and  secret  one.  With  this  figure  of  speech  all  the 
moral  writings  of  antiquity  abound.  But  when  it  is  trans¬ 
ferred,  from  civil  use  into  religious,  and  employed  in  the 
Avritings  of  inspired  men,  to  convey  information  of  parti¬ 
cular  circumstances,  in  two  distinct  dispensations,  to  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  an  equal  concern  in  both,  it  is  then  what  we 
call  a  double  sense  ;  and  undergoes  the  very  same  change 
of  nature  with  an  expressive  action  converted  into  a  type; 
that  is,  both  the  meanings  in  the  doulile  sense  are  of  moral 
import ;  wnereas  in  tlie  Allegory  one  only  is  so  :  and  this, 
which  arises  out  of  the  very  nature  of  their  conversion, 
from  civil  to  religious  matters,  is  the  only  difierence  be¬ 
tween  expressive  actions  and  types,  and  between  allegories 
and  double  senses. 

From  hence  it  evidently  appears,  that  as  types  are  only 
religious  expressive  actions,  and  double  senses  are  only  re¬ 
ligious  allegories,  and  receive  no  change  but  what  the  very 
manner  of  bringing  those  civil  figures  into  Religion  neces¬ 
sarily  induces,  they  must  needs  have,  in  this  their  tralati- 
tious  state,  the  same  logical  fitness  they  had  in  their  na¬ 
tive.  Therefore,  as  expressive  actions  and  allegories,  in 
civil  discourses  are  esteemed  proper  and  reasonable  modes 
ol  information,  so  must  types  and  double  senses  in  reli¬ 
gious  ;  for  the  end  of  both  is  tiie  same,  namely,  communi¬ 
cation  of  knowledge.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  our 
Author’s  proposition, — a  secondary  or  double  sense  is  en- 
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Ihusiastlcal  and  unscholastic,  the  necessary  support  of  his 
grand  argument,  is  entirely  overthrown. 

This  is  the  true  and  simple  origin  of  types  and  double 
senses,  which  our  adversaries,  through  ignorance  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  speech,  and  for  want  of  knowing  an¬ 
cient  manners,  have  insolently  treated  as  the  mere  issue  of 
the  distempered  brain  of  visionaries  and  enthusiasts. 

II.  Having  thus  shown  their  logical  propriety,  or  that 
they  are  rational  modes  of  information,  I  come  now  to  vin¬ 
dicate  their  religious  use,  and  to  show  that  they  are  well 
suited  to  that  religion  in  which  we  find  them  employed. 
An  objection,  which  I  conceive,  may  be  made  to  this  use, 
will  lead  us  naturally  into  our  argument.  The  objection  is 
this  :  I  have  shown  that  these  oblique  modes  of  converse, 
though  at  first  invented  out  of  necessitj",  for  general  in¬ 
formation,  were  employed  at  length,  to  a  mysterious  se¬ 
cretion  of  knowledge  ;  which,  though  it  miglU  be  expedi¬ 
ent,  useful,  and  even  necessary  both  in  civil  matters  and  in 
false  religion,  could  never  be  so  in  the  true;  for  true  reli¬ 
gion  having  nothing  to  hide  from  any  of  its  followers,  types 
and  double  senses  (the  same  mysterious  conveyance  of 
knowledge  in  Sacred  matters,  which  allegorical  words  or 
actions  are  in  civil,)  were  altogether  unfit  to  be  employed 
in  it. 

To  this  I  answer,  the  .Jewish  Religion,  in  which  these 
types  and  secondary  senses,  we  say,  are  found,  was  given 
to  one  single  people  only,  as  the  Christian  is  ofi’ered  to  all 
mankind  :  now  the  Christian,  as  our  adversary*  himself, 

*  “  Cln-istiiinity  is  founded  on  Judaism,  and  the  New  Testament  on  the 
Old ;  and  Jesus  is  the  person  said  in  the  New  Testament  to  be  promised  in  the 
Old,  under  the  character  of  the  Messiah  of  tlie  Jews,  who,  as  such  only,  claims 
the  obedience  and  submission  of  the  woi  Id.  Accordingly  it  is  the  design  of 
the  authors  of  the  New,  to  prove  all  the  parts  of  Christianity  from  the  Old 
Testament,  which  is  said  to  contain  the  words  of  eternal  life,  and  to  represent 
Jesus  and  his  apostles  as  fulfilling  hy  their  mission,  iloctrines,  and  works,  the 
predictions  of  the  Prophets,  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
Jewish  law  ;  which  last  is  e.vpressly  said  to  prophesy  of,  or  testify  Christiani¬ 
ty.”  Grounds  and  Reasons,  8cc.  p.  4,  C. 
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labours  to  prove,  professes  to  be  grounded  on  the  Jewish. 
If  therefore  Christianity  was  not  only  professedly,  but  re¬ 
ally  grounded  on  Judaism  (and  the  suj)position  is  strictly 
logical  in  a  defence  of  types  and  double  senses,  whose  re¬ 
ality  depends  on  the  reality  of  that  relation,)  then  Judaism 
was  preparatory  to  Christianity,  and  Christianity  the  ulti¬ 
mate  end  of  Judaism.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
there  should  be  an  entire  silence  concerning  this  ultimate 
religion  during  the  preparatory,  W'hen  the  notice  of  it  was 
not  only  highly  natural  but  expedient.  1.  First,  to  draw 
those  under  the  preparatory  religion,  by  just  degrees  to  the 
ultimate  ;  a  provision  the  more  necessary,  as  the  nature 
and  genius  of  the  two  religions  were  difi’erent,  the  one  car¬ 
nal,  the  other  spiritual.  2.  Secondly,  to  afford  convinc¬ 
ing  evidence  to  future  ages,  of  the  truth  of  that  ultimate 
religion;  which  evidence,  a  circumstantial  prediction  of  its 
appearance  and  nature  so  long  beforehand  effectually  does 
afford.  The  ultimate  religion  then  must  have  been  noticed 
in  the  preparatory. 

Our  next  inquiry  will  be,  in  what  manner  this  notice 
must  needs  be  given.  Now  the  nature  of  the  thing  informs 
us  it  could  not  be  directly  and  openly  ;  so  as  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  people  at  the  time  of  giving.  Because  this 
would  have  defeated  Ood’s  intermediate  purpose,  which  was 
to  train  them,  by  a  long  discipline,  under  his  preparatory 
dispensation.  But  that  being  a  religion  founded  only  on 
temporal  sanctions,  and  burdened  with  a  minute  and  tire¬ 
some  ritual,  had  the  people  known  it  to  be  only  preparato¬ 
ry  to  anothei'^  founded  on  better  promises  and  easier  obser¬ 
vances,  they  would  never  have  borne  the  yoke  of  the  law', 
but  have  shaken  off  their  subjection  to  Moses  before  the 
fulness  of  time  had  brought  their  spiritual  deliverer  among 
them,  as,  wdthout  this  knowledge,  they  were  but  too  apt 
to  do,  on  every  imaginary  prospect  of  advantage.  'J'his 
information,  therefore,  was  to  be  delivered  with  caution, 
and  conveyed  under  the  cover  of  their  present  economy. 
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Hence  arose  the  fit  and  necessary  use  of  types  and  second¬ 
ary  senses.  For  the  only  two  safe  and  lasting  means  of 
conveyance  were,  their  pub'ic  Ritual,  and  the  Writings  of 
the  Prophets.  And  a  speaking  action,  and  an  allegory, 
when  thus  stationed,  had  all  the  secrecy  that  the  occasion 
required.  We  have  observed,  that  in  the  simpler  use  of 
speaking  by  action,  the  action  itselt  hath  no  moral  import, 
and  so,  having  but  one  meaning,  the  information  it  con- 
vevs  is  clear  and  intelligible.  But  where  a  rite  of  Reli¬ 
gion  is  used  for  this  speaking  action,  there  the  action  hath 
a  moral  impoit,  and  so,  having  two  meanings,  its  inform¬ 
ation  is  more  obscure  and  mysterious.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  this  mode  of  speaking  action,  called  a  type,  is  exactl}' 
titled  for  the  information  in  question.  Just  so  it  is  again 
with  the  secondary  sense.  In  the  mere  allegory,  the  rep¬ 
resenting  image  has  no  moral  import:  in  the  secondary 
sense  (for  a  contrary  reason,  which  the  very  term  imports) 
it  has.  And  so  hath  the  same  fitting  obscurity  with  in¬ 
formation  by  types.  For  the  typical  ritual,  and  the  dou¬ 
ble  prophecy,  hail  each  its  obvious  sense  in  the  present  na¬ 
ture  and  future  fortune  of  the  Jewish  Religion  and  re¬ 
public. 

Such,  we  shall  prove,  was  the  wonderful  economy  of 
Divine  Wisdom,  in  connecting  together  two  dependent  re¬ 
ligions,  the  parts  of  one  grand  dispensation  ;  by  this  means 
making  one  preparatory  to  the  other,  and  each  mutually 
to  reflect  light  upon  the  other.  Hence  we  see  the  despe¬ 
rate  humour  of  that  learned  man,  but  very  sincere  Christ¬ 
ian,*  who,  because  most  of  the  prophecies  relating  to  Je¬ 
sus,  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  of  the  nature  described 
above,  took  it  into  his  head  that  the  Bible  was  corrupted 
by  the  enemies  of  Jesus.  Whereas,  on  the  very  supposi¬ 
tion  of  a  mediate  and  ultimate  religion,  which  this  good 
man  holds,  the  main  body  of  pr(>phecies  in  the  Old  Testa- 


*  Mr.  Whiston. 
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uient  relating  to  the  New,  must,  accordins;  to  all  our  ideas 
of  fitness  and  expediency,  needs  be  prophecies  of  a  se¬ 
condary  sense.  But  it  is  the  usual  refu2;e  of  folly  to  throw 
its  distresses  upon  knav'ery.  And  thus,  as  we  observed, 
the  Mahometans,  likewise,  who  pretend  to  claim  under  th.e 
Jewish  law,  not  finding  there  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  are  positive  that  the  Jews 
have  corrupted  their  own  Scriptures  in  pure  spite  to  their 
great  Prophet. 

III.  Having  thus  shown  the  reasonable  use  and  great 
expediency  of  these  modes  of  Sacred  information,  under 
the  Jewish  economy ;  the  next  question  is,  whether  they  be 
indeed  there.  This  we  shall  endeavour  to  show.  And 
that  none  of  the  common  prejudices  may  lie  against  our 
reasoning,  the  example  we  give,  shall  be  of  types  and  dou¬ 
ble  prophecies,  employed  even  in  subjects  relating  to  the 
Jewish  dispensation  only. 

1.  The  whole  ordinance  of  the  passover  was  a  type  of 
the  redemption  from  Egypt.  The  striking  the  blood  on 
the  side-posts,  the  eating  flesh  with  unleavened  bread  and 
bitter  herbs,  and  in  a  posture  of  departure  and  expedi¬ 
tion,  were  ail  significative  of  their  bondage  and  deliver¬ 
ance.  This  will  admit  of  no  doubt,  because  the  institu- 
tor  himself  has  thus  explained  the  type. — And  thou  shalt 
show  thy  son,  (says  he)  in  that  day,  saying,  this  is  done 
because  of  that  which  the  Lord  did  unto  me,  when  I  came 
forth  out  of  Egypt.  And  it  shall  be  a  sign  unto  thee  upon 
thine  hand,  and  for  a  memorial  between  thine  eyes  ;  that 
the  Lord’s  law  may  be  in  thy  mouth.  For  with  a  strong 
hand  hath  the  Lord  brought  thee  out  of  Egypt.  Thou 
shalt  therefore  keep  this  ordinance  in  his  season  from  3'ear 
to  year.*  As  therefore  it  was  of  the  genius  of  these  holj^ 
rites  to  be  typical  or  significative  of  God’s  past,  present, 
and  future  dispensations  to  his  people,  we  cannot  in  the 


*  ExoJ.  xiiu  8.  and  seq. 
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least  doubt,  but  that  Moses,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by 
those  important  considerations  explained  abov’e,  would  have 
told  them  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  lamb  without  blemish 
was  a  type,  a  sign  or  memorial  of  the  death  of  Christ. 

2.  With  regard  to  double  senses,  take  this  instance 
from  Joel  :  who,  in  his  prediction  of  an  approaching  ra¬ 
vage  by  Locusts,  foretells  likewise,  in  the  same  words,  a 
succeeding  desolation  by  the  Assyrian  army.  For  we 
are  to  observe  that  this  was  God’s  method  both  in  warn¬ 
ing  and  In  punishing  a  sinful  people.  Thus,  when  the  se¬ 
ven  nations  for  their  exceeding  wickedness  v/ere  to  be  ex¬ 
terminated,  God  promises  his  chosen  people  to  send  hor¬ 
nets  before  them,  which  should  drive  out  the  Hivite,  the 
Canaanite,  and  the  Hittite  from  before  them.  Now  Joel, 
under  one  and  the  same  prophecy,  contained  in  the  first 
and  second  Chapters  of  his  book,  foretells,  as  we  say, 
both  these  plagues  ;  the  locusts  in  the  primary  sense,  and 
the  Assyrian  army  in  the  secondary — “  Awake,  ye  drunk¬ 
ards,  and  weep  and  howl,  all  ye  drinkers  of  wine,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  new  wine,  for  it  is  cut  off  from  your  mouth. 
For  a  nation  is  come  up  upon  my  land,  strong  and  without 
number  ;  whose  teeth  are  the  teeth  of  a  lion,  and  he  hath 
the  cheek  teeth  of  a  great  lion.  He  hath  laid  my  vine 

*Exo(l.xxiii.  23.  This,  the  author  of  the  book  called  the  “  Wisdom  of 
Solomon”  adn,iiably  para|  hrases  “  For  it 'was  thy  will  to  destroy  by  the 
hands  of  our  fathers  both  those  old  inhabitants  of  thy  lioly  land;  whom  thou  ha- 
tedst  for  doing  most  odious  works  of  witchcrafts,  and  wicked  sacrifices;  and 
also  those  merciless  murderers  of  children,  and  devourers  of  man’s  flesh,  and 
the  feasts  of  blood,  with  their  priests  out  of  the  midst  of  their  idolatrous  crew, 
and  the  parents  that  killed,  with  their  own  hands,  souls  destitute  of  help  : 
That  the  laud  which  thou  esteemedst  above  all  other  might  receive  a  worthy- 
colony  of  God’s  children.  Nevertheless  even  those  thou  sparedst  as  men, 
and  didst  send  wasps,  forerunners  of  thine  host,  to  destroy  them  by  little  and 
little.  Not  that  thou  wast  unable  to  bring  the  ungodly  under  the  hand  of  the 
righteous  in  battle,  or  to  desti’oy  them  at  once  with  cruel  beasts,  or  with  one 
rough  word  ;  but  executing  thy  judgments  upon  them  by  little  and  little,  thou 
gavest  them  place  ot  repentance,  not  being  ignorant  that  they  were  a  naughty 
generation,  and  that  their  malice  was  bred  in  them,  and  that  their  cogitation 
would  never  be  changed.”  Chap.  xii.  ver.  3.  and  sen. 
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waste,  and  barked  my  fig-tree;  be  hath  made  it  clean  bare, 
and  cast  it  away,  the  branches  tliereof  are  made  white — 
The  field  is  wasted,  the  land  mourneth  ;  for  the  corn  is 
wasted  :  The  new  wine  is  dried  up,  the  oil  languisheth. 
Be  ye  ashamed,  0  ye  husband-men  :  How  1,  O  ye  vine¬ 
dressers,  for  the  wheat  and  for  tlie  barley;  because  the 
harvest  of  the  field  is  perislied.^  Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in 
Zion,  and  sound  an  alarm  in  my  holy  mountain.  Let  all 
the  inhabitans  of  the  land  tremble  ;  for  the  day  of  the  Lord 
cometh,  for  it  is  nigh  at  hand.  A  day  of  darkness  and  of 
gloominess,  a  day  of  clouds  and  of  thick  darkness,  as  the 
morning  spread  upon  the  mountains  :  a  great  people  and  a 
strong,  there  hath  not  been  ever  the  like — A  fire  devour- 
eth  before  them,  ami  behind  them  a  flame  burneth :  The 
land  is  as  the  ganlen  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind 
them  a  desolate  wilderness,  yea,  and  nothing  shall  escape 
them.  The  appearance  of  them  is  as  the  appearance  of 
horses,  and  as  horse-men  so  shall  they  run.  Like  the 
noise  of  chariots  on  the  tops  of  mountains  shall  they  leap, 
like  the  noise  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  devoureth  the  stubble, 
as  a  strong  people  set  in  battle  array.  Before  their  face 
the  people  shall  be  much  pained  ;  all  faces  shall  gather 
blackness.  They  shall  run  like  mighty  men,  they  shall 
climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war,  and  they  shall  mai’ch  ev¬ 
ery  one  on  his  ways,  and  they  shall  not  break  their-  ranks; 
neither  shall  one  thrust  another,  they  shall  walk  every  one 
in  his  path  :  and  when  they  fall  uj)on  the  sword,  they 
shall  not  be  wounded.  They  shall  run  to  and  fro  in  the 
city;  they  shall  run  upon  the  wall,  they  shall  climb  up 
upon  the  houses;  they  shall  enter  in  at  the  windows  like 
a  thief.  The  earth  shall  quake  before  them,  the  heavens 
shall  tremble,  the  sun  and  moon  shall  be  dark,  and  the 
stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining.”* 

*  Chap.  ii.  V.  1 — 11. 
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The  fine  conversion  of  the  subjects  is  remarkable.  The 
prophecy  is  delivered  in  the  first  chaptej- — awake,  ye 
drunkards,  &c. ,  and  repeated  in  the  second — Blow  ye  the 
trumpet  in  Zion,  &c.  In  the  first  chapter,  the  locusts  are 
described  as  a  people  ;  for  a  nation  is  come  up  upon  my 
land,  stronj^  and  without  number.  But,  that  we  may  not 
be  mistaken  in  the  primary  sense,  namely  the  plague  of 
locusts,  the  ravages  described  are  the  ravages  of  insects  : 
They  lay  waste  the  vine,  they  bark  the  fig-tree,  make  the 
branches  clean  bare,  and  wither  the  fruit-trees.  In  the 
second  chapter,  the  hostile  people  are  described  as  locusts  : 
As  the  morning  spread  upon  the  mountains.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  them  is  as  the  appearance  of  horses,  and  as  horse¬ 
men  so  shall  they  run,  as  a  strong  people  set  in  battle  ar¬ 
ray.  They  shall  run  like  mighty  men,  they  shall  climb 
the  wall  like  men  of  war.  But  that  we  may  not  mistake 
the  secondary  sense,  namely  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  en¬ 
emy,  they  are  compared,  we  see,  to  a  mighty  army. 
This  art,  in  the  contexture  of  the  prophecy,  is  truly  di¬ 
vine  ;  and  renders  all  chicane  to  evade  a  double  sense  in¬ 
effectual.  For  in  some  places  of  this  prophecy,  dearth  by 
insects  must  needs  be  understood  ;  in  others,  desolation 
by  war.  So  that  both  senses  are  of  necessity  to  be  admit¬ 
ted.  And  here  let  me  observe,  that  had  the  commenta¬ 
tors  on  this  prophecy  but  attended  to  the  nature  of  the 
double  sense,  they  would  not  have  suffered  themselves  to 
be  so  embarrassed;  nor  have  spent  so  much  time  in  freeing 
the  prophet  from  an  imaginary  embarrassment  (though  at 
the  expense  of  the  context)  on  account  of  the  same  pro¬ 
phecy  having  in  one  part  that  signification  primary,  which, 
in  another,  is  secondary.  A  circumstance  so  far  from 
making  an  inaccuiacy,  that  it  gives  the  highest  elegance 
to  the  discourse  ,  and  joins  the  two  senses  so  closely  as  to 
obviate  all  pretence  for  a  division,  to  the  injury  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Here  then  we  have  a  double  sense,  not  ans- 
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ino;  from  the  interpretation  of  a  sin2:le  verse,  and  so  ob¬ 
noxious  to  mistake,  but  of  a  whole  and  very  large  descrip¬ 
tive  prophecy. 

But  by  strange  ill  fortune  even  some  believers,  as  we 
have  observed,  are  come  at  length  to  deny  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  double  senses  and  secondary  prophecies.  A  late* 
writer  bath  employed  some  pages  to  proclaim  his  utter  dis¬ 
belief  of  all  such  fancies.  1  shall  take  the  liberty  to  ex¬ 
amine  this  bold  rectifier  of  prejudices,  not  for  any  thing 
he  hath  opposed  to  the  principles  here  laid  down  ;  for  I 
dare  say  these  were  no  more  in  his  thoughts  when  he 
wrote,  than  what  he  has  wrote  were  in  mine  when  I  laid 
them  down  ;  but  only  to  show  that  all  he  has  written  is 
far  wide  of  the  purpose,  though,  to  confess  the  truth,  no 
wider  than  the  notions  of  those  he  argues  against  ;  men, 
who  contend  for  types  and  secondary  senses  in  as  extrava¬ 
gant  a  way  as  he  opposes  them  ;  that  is,  such  as  take  a 
handle  from  the  doctrine  of  double  senses  to  give  a  loose 
to  the  extravagances  of  a  fanatical  imagination.  Conse¬ 
quently  his  arguments  which  are  aimed  against  their  very 
use  and  being,  hold  only  against  their  abuse.  And  that 
abuse,  which  others  indeed  have  urged  as  an  argument 
against  the  use,  he  sets  himself  to  confute  (a  mighty  under¬ 
taking  !)  and  then  mistakes  his  reasoning  fora  confutation 
of  the  use.  His  materials  and  his  project  being  thus  ill 
sorted,  it  is  no  wonder  his  argument  should  look  asquint. 
One  can  hardly  indeed  tell  what  they  look  at  ;  so  that  if 
we  should  chance  to  attack  them  on  their  blind  side,  it  is 
not  with  design  to  take  them  at  advantage,  but  merely  from 
being  deceived  by  their  odd  looks. 

His  reasoning  against  double  senses  of  prophecies, 
as  far  as  I  understand  it,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  ; 
1.  Replies  to  the  arguments  of  others  for  double  senses. 

*  The  principles  and  connection  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  distinct¬ 
ly  considered,  p.  2'Zl,  by  J)r.  Sykes. 
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2.  His  own  ar2:uments  against,  them.  With  his  replies  I  have 
nothing  to  do,  (except  wliere  something  of  argument 
against  the  reality  of  double  senses  is  contained)  because 
they  are  replies  to  no  arguments  of  mine,  nor  to  any  I 
make  use  of.  I  have  only  therefore  to  consider  what  he 
has  to  say  against  the  thing  itself. 

1.  His  first  argument  against  more  senses  than  one,  is 
as  follows — “Supposing  that  the  opinion  or  judgement  of 
the  Prophet  or  Apostle  is  not  to  be  considered  in  matters 
of  prophecy,  more  than  the  judgement  of  a  mere  Amanu¬ 
ensis  is  ;  and  that  the  point  is  not  what  the  opinion  of  the- 
Amanuensis  was,  but  what  the  Inditer  intended  to  express  ; 
yet  it  must  be  granted,  that  if  God  had  any  views  to  some 
remoter  events,  at  the  same  time  that  the  words  which  were 
used,  were  equally  applicable  to,  and  designed  to  express 
nearer  events  ;  those  remoter  events  as  well  as  the  nearer, 
were  in  the  intention  of  God,  and  if  both  the  nearer  and 
remoter  events  were  equally  intended  by  God  in  any  pro¬ 
position,  then  the  literal  sense  of  them,  is  not  the  one  nor 
the  other  singly  and  apart,  but  both  together  must  be  the 
full  meaning  of  such  passages.” 

— Then  the  literal  sense  of  them  is  not  the  one  nor  the 
other  singly  and  apart,  but  both  of  them  together,  &c. ;  i.  e. 
if  both  together  make  up  but  one  literal  sense,  then  there 
is  neither  a  secondary  nor  a  double  sense  :  And  so  there  is 
an  end  of  the  controversy.  A  formidable  adversary  truly  ! 
He  threatens  to  overthrow  the  thing,  and  gives  us  an  ar¬ 
gument  against  the  propriety  of  the  term.  Let  him  but 
allow  his  adversaries  that  a  nearer  and  a  remoter  event  are 
both  the  subjects  of  one  and  the  same  prediction,  and,  I 
suppose,  it  will  be  indifferent  to  them  whether  he  calls  it, 
with  them,  a  prophecy  of  a  double  and  secondary  sense, 
or  '!  (y  cal  it,  with  him,  a  prophecy  of  a  single  literal 
sense  ;  nd  he  ought  to  be  thankful  for  so  much  complais¬ 
ance,  for  it  is  jdain,  they  have  the  better  of  him  even  in 
the  propriety  of  the  term.  It  is  allowed  that  God  in  these 
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jjretliclions,  mip;ht  have  views  to  nearer  and  remoter  events; 
now  ihese  nearer  and  renioter  events  were  events  under 
two  different  dispensaiions,  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian. 
The  prediction  is  addressed  to  the  Jews,  who  had  not  only 
a  more  immediate  concern  with  the  first,  but,  at  the  lime 
of  pjiving  the  propliecy,  were  not  to  be  let  into  the  secrets 
of  the  other.  Hence  the  prediction  of  the  nearer  event 
was  |)roperly  the  literal  or  primary  sense,  as  given  for  the 
present  information  of  God’s  servants  ;  and  the  more  re¬ 
mote  event  for  their  future  information,  and  so  was  as  pro¬ 
perly  the  secondary  sense,  called  with  great  propriety  figu¬ 
rative,  because  conveyed  under  the  terms  which  predicted 
the  nearer  event.  But  I  hope  a  first  and  a  second,  a  liieral 
and  a  figurative,  may  make  up  a  double  sense. 

2.  His  second  argumenr  runs  thus:  “Words  are  the 
signs  of  our  thoughts,  and  therefore  stand  for  the  ideas  in 
the  mind  of  him  that  uses  them.  If  then  words  are  made 
use  of  to  signify  two  or  more  tilings  at  the  same  time,  their 
significancy  is  really  lost,  and  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
the  real  certain  intention  of  him  that  uses  them.  Were 
God  to  discover  any  thing  to  mankind  by  a  written  Re¬ 
velation,  and  were  he  to  make  use  of  such  terms  as  stand 
for  ideas  in  men’s  minds,  he  must  speak  to  them  so  as  to 
be  understood  by  them.  They  must  have  in  their  minds 
the  ideas  which  God  intended  to  excite  in  them,  or  else  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  make  discoveries  of  his 
will  ;  and  the  terms  made  use  of  must  be  such  as  were 
wont  to  raise  such  certain  ideas,  or  else  there  could  be  no 
written  Revelation.  The  true  sense,  therefore,  of  any  pas¬ 
sage  of  Scripture  can  be  but  one  ;  or  if  it  be  said  to  con¬ 
tain  more  senses  than  one,  if  such  multiplicity  be  not  re¬ 
vealed,  the  revelation  becomes  useless,  because  unintelli¬ 
gible.” 

Men  m.ay  talk  what  they  please  of  unintelligibleness  in 
writers  who  have  two  senses,  but  it  has  been  my  fortune 
to  meet  with  it  much  oftener  in  those  who  have  none. 
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Our  reasoner  has  here  mistaken  the  very  question,  which 
is,  whether  a  Scripture  (for  all  the  prophecies 

are  reducible  to  propositions)  be  capable  of  two  senses  ; 
and,  to  supj)ort  the  negative,  he  labours  to  prove  that 
or  terms  can  have  but  one.  If  then  words  are  made  use 
of,  to  signify  two  or  more  things  at  the  same  time,  their 
significancy  is  really  lost — such  terms  as  stand  for  ideas  in 
men’s  minds — Terms  made  use  of  must  be  such  as  are  wont 
to  raise  such  certain  ideas.  Now  all  this  is  readily  allow¬ 
ed,  but  how  utterly  wide  of  the  purpose,  may  be  seen  by 
this  instance  :  Jacob  says,  I  will  go  down  into  Sheol  unto 
my  son  mourning.  Now  if  Sheol  signify  in  the  ancient 
Hebrew  only  the  grave,  it  would  be  an  abusive  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  make  it  signify  likewise,  with  the  vulgar  Latin,  in 
infernum,  because  there  the  interpreters  were  giving  not 
the  sense  of  a  proposition,  but  the  sense  of  a  word  :  and 
if  words  (as  he  says)  be  made  to  signify  two  or  more 
things  at  the  same  time,  their  significancy  is  lost.  But 
where  the  Psalmist  says.  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in 
hell  (Sheol)  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thy  Holy  One  to  see 
corruption  ;  it  is  very  different  as  well  as  reasonable,  to 
interpret  this,  where  the  sense  of  the  whole  proposition, 
not  of  a  single  word,  is  the  subject  of  enquiry,  in  a  spirit¬ 
ual  sense  of  the  resun’ection  of  the  body  of  Christ  from 
the  grave,  and  the  reduction  of  his  soul  from  the  region  or 
receptacle  of  departed  spirits  ;  though  at  the  same  time 
there  be  a  literal  sense  allowed,  in  which  the  words  trans¬ 
lated  soul  and  hell,  are  left  in  the  meaning  they  bear,  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  of  body  and  grave. 

But  let  us  suppose  our  reasoner  to  mean  that  a  proposi¬ 
tion  is  not  capable  of  two  senses,  as  perliaps  he  did  ;  for 
notwithstanding  his  express  words  to  the  contrary,  yet,  be¬ 
fore  he  comes  to  the  end  of  his  argument,  he  talks  of  the 
true  sense  of  any  passage  being  but  one  ;  and  then  his  as¬ 
sertion  must  be,  that  if  one  proposition  have  two  senses, 
its  significancy  is  really  lost  ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
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understand  the  real,  certain  intention  of  him  that  uses  them; 
consequently  Revelation  will  become  useless,  because  unin¬ 
telligible. 

Now  this  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  deny.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  instances  a  single  proposition  was  intended  by  the 
writers  and  speakers  to  have  a  double  sense,  as  he  himself 
shall  own.  The  Poet  Virgil  says, 

- “  Talia,per  clypeum  Volcani,  dona  parentis 

Miratur:  rerumque  igiiarus,  imagine  gaud et, 

AtTOLEJTS  HUMERO  FAMAMftUE  ET  FATA  NEPOTUM. 

The  last  line  has  these  two  senses  :  First,  that  .®neas 
bore  upon  bis  shoulders  a  shield,  on  which  was  engraved 
an  historical  picure  of  the  Fame  and  Fortunes  of  his  pos¬ 
terity  ;  Secondly,  that  under  the  protection  of  that  piece  of 
armour  he  established  their  Fame  and  Fortunes,  and  was 
enabled  to  make  a  settlement  in  Latium,  which  proved  the 
foundation  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Here  then  is  a  double  sense,  which,  I  believe,  none 
who  have  any  taste  of  Virgil  will  deny.  The  preceding 
verse  introduces  it  with  great  art, 

“  Miratur,  rerumque  ignarus  imagine  gaudet 

as  preparing  us  for  something  a  little  mysterious,  and  hid 
behind  the  Letter. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  in  Sacred  Scripture,  says  to  Peter,  on 
his  refusing  to  eat  promiscuously,  in  the  famous  vision, 
of  clean  and  unclean  meats,  What  God  hath  cleansed  that 
call  not  thou  common. t  The  proposition  is,  that  which 
God  hath  cleansed  is  not  common  ;  but  no  one  that  reads 
this  story  can  doubt  of  its  having  this  double  sense  ;  1. 
That  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  meats  was 
to  be  abolished.  2.  And  That  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  cal¬ 
led  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  Here  then  the  true  sense 
of  these  passages  is  not  one,  but  two  ;  and  yet  the  inten- 


*  JRneid,  lib.  Tiii.  in  fin. 
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tion  or  meaninpj  is  not  on  this  account  the  least  obscured  or 
lost,  or  rendered  doubtful  and  unintelli2;ible. 

He  will  say,  perhaps,  that  the  very  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  in  both  cases,  determines  the  two  senses  here  explain¬ 
ed. — And  does  he  think  we  will  not  say  the  same  of  dou¬ 
ble  senses  in  the  prophecies  ?  It  is  true  he  seems  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  Judaism  and  Christianity  have  no  man¬ 
ner  of  relation  to  one  another  :  why  else  would  he  bring 
in  discredit  of  a  double  sense,  these  two  verses  of  Virgil, 

“  Hi  motus  animoriim,  atque  hac  certamina  taiita 

Pulvei'is  exigvii  jactu  coraposta  quiescuiit.” 

On  which  he  thus  descants  ; — The  words  are  determi¬ 
nate  and  clear. — Suppose  now  a  man  having  occasion  to 
speak  of  intermitting  fevers,  and  the  ruffle  of  a  man’s  spi¬ 
rits,  and  the  easy  cure  of  the  disorder  by  pulverized  bark, 
&c.  To  make  this  pertinent,  we  must  suppose  no  more  re¬ 
lation  between  the  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  the 
Christian,  than  between  a  battle  of  bees,  and  the  tumult  of 
the  animal  spirits:  if  this  were  not  his  meaning  it  will  be 
hard  to  know  what  was,  unless  to  show  his  happy  talent  at 
a  Parody. 

3.  His  next  argument  runs  thus — “If  God  is  disposed 
to  reveal  to  mankind  any  truths,  he  must  convey  them  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  understood.  If  he  speaks 
to  men,  he  must  condescend  to  their  infirmities  and  capa¬ 
cities.  Now  if  he  were  to  contrive  a  proposition  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  same  proposition  should  relate  to  seve¬ 
ral  events;  the  consequence  would  be,  that  as  often  as 
events  happened  which  agreed  to  any  proposition,  so  often 
would  the  revelation  be  accomplished.  But  this  would 
only  serve  to  increase  the  confusion  of  men’s  minds,  and 
never  to  clear  up  any  prophecy  :  no  man  could  say  what 
was  intended  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  if  many  events 
were  intended,  it  would  be  the  same  thing  as  if  no  event 
was  intended  at  all.” 
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I  all  along  susjjected  he  was  talking  against  what  he  did 
not  understand.  He  proposed  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  a 
double  or  secondary  sense  of  prophecies  ;  and  now  he  tells 
us  of  many  senses  ;  and  endeavours  to  show  how  this  would 
make  prophecy  useless.  But  sure  he  should  have  known, 
what  the  very  phrase  itself  intimates,  that  no  proplietic 
proposition  is  pretended  to  have  more  than  two  senses  : 
and  further,  that  the  subject  of  each  is  supposed  to  relate 
to  two  connected  and  successive  dispensations,  which  is  so 
far  from  creating  any  confusion  in  men’s  minds,  or  making 
a  prophecy  useless  that  it  cannot  hut  strengthen  and  con¬ 
firm  our  belief  of,  and  give  double  evidence  to,  the  divini¬ 
ty  of  the  prediction.  On  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  think 
that  what  Orthodox  Divines  mean  by  a  second  sense,  is  the 
same  with  what  the  Scotch  Prophets  mean  by  a  second 
sight  ;  the  seeing  one  thing  after  another  as  long  ^as  the 
imagination  will  hold  out. 

4.  His  last  argument  is  :  ‘‘  Nor  is  it  any  ground  for 
such  a  supposition,  that  the  prophets  being  full  of  the  ideas 
of  the  Messiah,  and  his  glorious  kingdom,  made  use  of 
images  taken  from  thence,  to  express  the  points  upon 
which  they  had  occasion  to  speak.  From  whencesoever 
they  took  their  ideas,  yet  when  they  spoke  of  present  facts, 
it  was  present  facts  only,  that  were  to  be  understood.  Com¬ 
mon  language,  and  the  figures  of  it,  and  the  manner  of  ex¬ 
pression  ;  the  metaphors,  the  hyperboles,  and  all  the  usual 
forms  of  speech,  are  to  be  considered  :  and  if  the  occasions 
of  the  expression  are  taken  from  a  future  state,  yet  still  the 
proposition  is  to  be  interpreted  of  that  one  thing  to  which 
it  is  particularly  applied.” 

Orthodox  Divines  have  supported  the  reasonableness 
and  probability  of  double  senses  by  this  material  observa¬ 
tion,  that  the  inspired  Writers  were  full  of  the  ideas  of 
the  Christian  dispensation.  That  is,  there  being  a  close 
relation  between  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish,  of  which 
the  Christian  was  the  completion,  whenever  the  Prophets 
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spoke  of  any  of  the  remarkable  fortunes  of  the  one,  they 
interwove  with  it  those  of  the  other.  A  truth  which  no 
man  could  be  so  hardy  to  deny,  who  believes,  1.  That 
there  is  that  relation  between  the  two  religions  :  and  2, 
That  these  inspired  men  were  let  into  the  nature  and  fu¬ 
ture  fortunes  of  both.  See  now  in  what  manner  our  au¬ 
thor  represents  this  observation.  It  is  no  ground,  says  he, 
■for  a  double  sense,  that  the  Prophets  were  full  of  the  ideas 
of  a  Messiah  and  his  glorious  kingdom,  and  made  use  of 
images  taken  from  thence ;  (that  is,  that  they  ennobled 
their  style  by  their  habitual  contemplation  of  magnificent 
ideas.)  For,  (continues  he)  whencesoever  they  took  their 
ideas,  when  they  spoke  of  present  facts,  present  facts  alone 
were  to  be  understood.  Common  language  and  the  figures 
of  it,  &c.  Without  doubt,  from  such  a  fulness  of  ideas, 
as  only  raised  and  ennobled  their  style,  it  could  be  no 
more  concluded  that  they  meant  future  facts  when  they 
speak  of  present,  than  that  Virgil,  because  he  was  full  of 
the  magnficent  ideas  of  the  Roman  grandeur,  where  he 
says,  Priami  Imperium — Divum  Domus,  Ilium,  and  Ingens 
gloria  Teucrorum,  meant  Rome  as  well  as  Troy.  But 
what  is  all  this  to  the  purpose  ?  Orthodox  Divines  talk  of 
a  fulness  of  ideas  arising  from  the  Holy  Spirit’s  revealing 
the  mutual  dependency  and  future  fortunes  of  the  two  dis¬ 
pensations  ;  and  revealing  them  for  the  information,  so¬ 
lace,  and  support  of  the  Christian  Church  :  and  Dr. Sykes 
talks  of  a  fulness  of  ideas,  got,  nobody  knows  how,  and 
used,  nobody  knows  why,  to  raise  (I  think  he  says)  their 
style  and  ennoble  their  images.  I^et  him  give  some  good 
account  of  this  representation,  and  then  w  e  may  be  able  to 
determine,  if  it  be  worth  the  trouble,  whether  he  here  put 
the  change  upon  himself  or  his  reader. 

From  hence,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  he  goes  on  to 
examine  particular  texts  urged  against  his  opinion  ; 
with  which  I  have  at  present  nothing  to  do  ;  first,  because 
the  proper  subject  of  this  section  is  the  general  nature  only 
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«f  types  and  double  senses  :  and  secondly,  because  what 
room  I  have  to  spare,  on  this  head,  is  for  a  much  welcom- 
er  guest,  whom  I  am  now  returning  to,  the  original  au¬ 
thor  of  these  profound  reasonings,  Mr.  Collins  himself. 

To  proceed.  We  have  shown  that  types  and  seconda¬ 
ry  senses  are  rational,  logical,  and  scholastic  modes  of  in¬ 
formation  ;  that  they  were  expedient  and  highly  useful  un¬ 
der  the  Jewish  economy  ;  and  that  they  were  indeed  there. 

But  now  it  will  be  objected,  that,  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  Jewish  economy,  a  double  sense  may  be  allowed;  be¬ 
cause  the  affairs  of  that  dispensation  may  be  well  supposed 
to  be  in  the  thoughts  of  the  Prophet ;  but  it  is  unreasona¬ 
ble  to  make  one  of  the  senses  relate  to  a  different  and  re¬ 
mote  dispensation  never  in  his  thoughts.  For  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  (Mr.  Collins  assures  us)  seem  the 
most  plain  of  all  ancient  writings,  and  wherein  there  ap¬ 
pears  not  the  least  trace  of  a  typical  or  allegorical  intention 
in  the  author^s  or  in  any  other  Jews  of  their  time. 

I  reply,  that  was  it  even  as  our  adversaries  suggest> 
that  all  the  prophecies, which,  we  say,  relate  to  Jesus,  relate 
to  him  only  in  a  secondary  sense  ;  and  that  there  were  no 
other  intimations  of  the  new  dispensation  but  what  such 
prophecies  convey  ;  it  would  not  follow  that  such  sense 
was  false  or  groundless.  And  this  1  have  clearly  shown 
in  the  account  of  their  nature,  origin,  and  use.  Thus 
much  I  confess,  that  without  miracles,  in  confirmation  of 
such  sense,some  of  them  would  with  difficulty  be  proved  to 
liave  it;  because,  as  we  have  shown,  a  commodious  and 
designed  obscurity  attends  both  their  nature  and  their  use. 

But  then  this  let  me  add,  aiid  these  pretenders  to  rea¬ 
son  would  do  well  to  consider  it,  that  the  authority  of  su¬ 
perior  wisdom  as  rationally  determines  the  assent  to  the 
meaning  of  a  doubtful  proposition,  as  any  other  kind  of 
logical  evidence  whatsoever. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  We  say  further, 
1.  That  some  of  the  prophecies  relate  to  Jesus  in  a  prima- 
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ry  sense.  2.  Tliat  besides  these,  there  are  in  the  Pro¬ 
phetic  Writings,  the  most  clear  and  certain  intimations  of 
the  Gospel  economy. 

I.  That  some  prophecies  relate  to  the  Messiah  in  a  pri¬ 
mary  sense,  has  been  invincibly  proved  by  a  very  learned 
prelate.*  I  shall  mention  therefore  but  one,  and  that  only 
because  our  adversary  has  made  some  remarks  upon  it, 
which  will  afford  an  occasion  for  furtlier  illustration  of  the 
subject.  Jesus  says  of  John  the  Baptist — This  is  the  Eli¬ 
as  that  ivas  to  come.  “  Wherein  (says  the  author  of 
the  Grounds,  &c.)  he  is  supposed  to  refer  to  these  words 
of  Malachi,  behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  Prophet 
before  the  coming;  of  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the 
Lord  ;  which,  according  to  their  literal  sense,  are  a  pro¬ 
phecy,  that  Elijah  or  Elias  was  to  come  in  person,  and 
therefore  not  literally  but  mystically  fulfilled  in  John  the 
Baptist.”  And  again,  in  his  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophe¬ 
cy  considered,  speaking  of  this  passage  of  Malachi,  he 
says,  “But  to  cut  off  all  pretence  for  a  literal  prophecy, 
I  observe,  first,  that  the  literal  interpretation  of  this  place 
is,  that  Elias,  the  real  Elias  was  to  come.  And  is  it  not 
a  most  pleasant  literal  interpretation  to  make  Elias,  not 
signify  Elias,  but  somebody  who  resembled  him  in  quali¬ 
ties?—  Secondly,  I  observe,  that  the  Septuagint  Translat¬ 
ors  render  it,  Elias  the  Tishbite — and  that  the  Jews,  since 
Christ’s  time,  have  generally  understood,  from  the  passage 
before  us,that  IClias  is  to  come  in  person.  But  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  himself,  who  must  be  supposed  to  know  who  he  was 
himself,  when  the  question  was  asked  him,  whether  he  was, 
El  ias,  denied  himself  to  be  Elias  ;  and  when  asked  who 
he  was,  said,  he  was  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  &:c. ;  which  is  a  j)assage  taken  from  Isaiah.” 

1.  The  first  thing  observable  in  these  curious  remarks 
is,  that  this  great  Philosopher  and  Divine  did  not  so  much 
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as  understand  the  terms  of  tiic  question.  The  words, 
says  he,  according  to  their  literal  sense,  are  a  prophecy, 
that  Elijah  was  to  come  in  person,  and  therefore  not  lite¬ 
rally  but  mystically  fulfilled  in  John  the  Baptist.  He  did 
not  so  much  as  know  the  meaning  of  a  primary  and  se¬ 
condary  sense,  about  which  he  makes  all  this  bustle.  A 
secondary  sense  indeed  implies  a  figurative  interpretation  ; 
a  primary  implies  a  literal  :  but  yet  this  primary  sense  does 
not  exclude  figurative  terms.  The  primary  or  literal  sense 
of  the  prophecy  in  question  is,  that  before  the  great  and 
terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  a  messenger  should  be  sent,  re¬ 
sembling  in  character  the  Prophet  Elijah  ;  this  messenger 
by  a  figure,  is  called  the  prophet  Elijah.  A  figure  of  the 
most  easy  and  natural  import;  and  of  especial  use  amongst 
the  Hebrews,  who  were  accustomed  to  denote  any  charac¬ 
ter  or  action  b}’^  that  of  the  kind  which  was  become  most 
known  or  celebrated.  Thus  the  Prophet  Isaiah  :  “  And 
the  Lord  shall  utterly  destroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian 
sea,  and  with  his  mighty  wind  shall  he  shake  his  hand  over 
the  river,  and  shall  smite  it  in  the  seven  streams.”* — Here 
a  second  passage  through  the  Red  sea  is  promised  in  literal 
terms  ;  but  who  therefore  will  say  that  this  is  the  literal 
meaning  ?  The  literal  meaning,  though  the  prophecy  be  in 
figurative  terms,  is  simply  redemption  from  bondage.  For 
Egypt,  in  the  Hebrew  phrase,  signified  a  place  of  bondage. 
Would  not  he  be  thought  an  admirable  interpreter  of  Virgil 
who  should  criticise  the  Roman  Poet  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  ?— V’irgil  seems  the  most  plain  of  all  ancient  writings  : 
and  he  says, 

“Jam  redit  et  Virgo, 'redeunt  Saturnia  regna.” 

which,  according  to  its  literal  meaning,  is,  that  the  Virgin 
returns,  and  old  Saturn  reigns  again,  in  person  :  an<l  there¬ 
fore  not  literally  but  mystically  fulfilled  in  the  justice  and 
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felicity  of  Auaiustus^  reign.  And  it  is  a  most  pleasant  li¬ 
teral  interpretation,  to  make  the  Virgin  and  Saturn  not  sig¬ 
nify  the  Virgin  and  Saturn,  but  somebody  who  resembled 
them  in  qualities.  Such  prate,  in  a  classical  critic,  would 
be  called  nonsense  in  every  language.  But  freethinking 
sanctifies  all  sorts  of  impertinence. — This  was  a  kind  of 
compound  blunder;  literal,  in  common  speech,  being  op¬ 
posed  both  to  figurative  and  to  spiritual  ;  and  mystical  sig¬ 
nifying  both  figurative  and  spiritual;  he  confounded  the  dis¬ 
tinct  and  different  meanings  both  of  literal  and  mystical. 

He  goes  on — “  1  observe,  that  the  Septuagint  translators 
render  it  Elias  ihe  Tishbite — and  that  the  Jews,  since 
Christ’s  time,  have  generally  understood  from  this  passage, 
thatElias  is  to  come  in  person.  AndJohn  theBaptist  himself, 
who  must  be  supposed  to  know  who  he  was  himself,  when 
the  question  was  asked  him,  denied  himself  to  be  Elias.” 
Why  does  he  say,  since  Christ’s  lime,  and  not  before, 
when  it  appears  to  be  before  as  well  as  since,  from  his  own 
account  of  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint }  for  a  good 
reason.  We  should  then  have  seen  why  John  the  Baptist, 
when  asked,  denied  himself  to  be  Elias  ;  which  it  was  not 
Mr.  Collins’s  design  we  should  see  ;  if  indeed  we  do  not 
ascribe  too  much  to  his  knowledge  in  this  matter.  The 
case  stood  thus  :  at  the  time  of  the  Septuagint  translation, 
and  from  thence  to  the  time  of  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  a 
transmigration,  and  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  to  re¬ 
possess  the  land  of  Judea,  were  national  opinions  ;  which 
occasioned  the  Jews  by  degrees  to  understand  all  these 
sorts  of  figurative  expressions  literally.  Hence,  amongst 
their  many  visions,  this  was  one,  that  Elias  should  come 
again  in  person.  Which  shows  what  it  was  the  Jews  asked 
John  the  Baptist  ;  and  what  it  was  he  answered,  when  he 
denied  himself  to  be  Elias  :  Not  that  he  was  not  the  mes¬ 
senger  prophesied  of  by  Malachi  (for  his  pretending  to  be 
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that  messenger  evidently  occasioned  the  question)  but  that 
he  was  not,  nor  did  the  prophecy  imply  that  the  messen¬ 
ger  should  be,  Elias  in  person. 

2.  But  we  will  suppose  all  that  an  ingenuous  adversa¬ 
ry  can  ask — “That  most  of  the  prophecies  in  question  re¬ 
late  to  Jesus  in  a  secondary  sense  only  ;  the  rest  in  a  pri¬ 
mary,  but  expressed  in  figurative  terms  ;  which,  till  their 
completion,  threw  a  shade  over  their  meaning,  and  kept 
them  in  a  certain  degree  of  obscurity.”  Now,  to  shov/ 
how  all  this  came  about,  will  add  still  further  light  to  this 
very  perplexed  question. 

We  have  seen,  from  the  nature  and  long  duration  of 
the  Jewish  economy,  that  the  prophecies  which  relate  to 
Jesus,  must  needs  be  darkly  and  enigmatically  delivered. 
We  have  seen  how  the  allegoric  mode  of  speech,  therr- 
much  in  use,  furnished  the  means,  by  what  we  call  a  dou¬ 
ble  sense  in  prophecies,  of  doing  this  with  all  the  requi¬ 
site  obscurity.  But  as  some  of  these  prophecies  by  their 
proper  light  alone,  without  the  confirmation  of  miracles, 
could  hardly  have  their  suhlimer  sense  so  well  ascertained; 
to  render  all  opposers  of  the  Gospel  without  excuse,  it 
pleased  the  Holy  Spirit,  under  the  last  race  of  the  pro¬ 
phets,  to  give  credentials  to  the  mission  of  Jesus  by  pre¬ 
dictions  of  him  in  a  primary  and  literal  sense.  Yet  the 
Jewish  economy  being  to  continue  long,  there  still  remain¬ 
ed  the  same  necessity  of  a  covert  and  mysterious  convey¬ 
ance.  That  figurative  expression  therefore,  which  was 
before  employed  in  the  proposition,  was  now  used  in  the 
terms.  Hence,  the  prophecies  of  a  single  sense  come  to 
be  in  highly  figurative  words  :  as  before,  the  earlier  pro¬ 
phecies  of  a  double  sense  (which  had  a  primary  meaning 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  state,  and,  for  the  present  in¬ 
formation  of  that  people)  were  delivered  in  a  much  more 
simple  phrase. 

The  Jewish  doctors,  whose  obstinate  adherence,  not 
to  the  letter  of  the  law,  as  this  writer  ignorantly  or  frau- 
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dulently  suggests,  but  to  the  mystical  interpretations  of 
the  Cabala,  prevents  their  seeing  the  true  cause  of  this  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  language,  between  the  earlier  and  latter  pro¬ 
phets  ;  the  Jewish  doctors,  I  say,  are  extremely  perplex¬ 
ed  to  give  a  tolerable  account  of  this  matter.  What  they 
best  agree  in  is,  that  the  figurative  enigmatic  style  of  the 
later  prophets  (which  however  they  make  infinitely  more 
obscure  by  cabalistic  meanings,  than  it  really  is,  in  order 
to  evade  the  relation  which  the  predictions  have  to  Jesus) 
is  owing  to  the  declining  state  of  prophecy.  Every  pro¬ 
phet,  says  the  famous  Rabbi,  Joseph  Albo,  that  is  of  a 
strong,  sagacious,  and  piercing  understanding,  will  ap¬ 
prehend  the  thing  nakedly  without  any  similitude  ;  whence 
it  comes  to  pass  that  all  his  sayings  are  distinct  and  clear, 
and  free  from  all  obscurity,  having  a  literal  truth  in  them: 
But  a  prophet  of  an  inferior  rank  or  degree,  his  words  are 
obscure,  enwrapped  in  riddles  and  parables  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  have  not  a  literal  but  allegorical  truth  contained  in 
them.*  And  indeed  our  fictitious  Rabbi  seems  to  have 
had  as  little  knowledere  of  this  matter  as  the  other  :  for  in 
answer  to  what  Mr.  Whiston,  who,  extravagant  as  he  was 
in  rejecting  all  double  senses,  yet  knew  the  difl'erence  be¬ 
tween  a  secondary  and  enigmatic  prophecy,  which,  we 
shall  see,  Mr.  Collins  did  not,  in  answer,  I  say,  to  Mr. 
Whiston,  who  observed  “that  the  prophecies  (meaning  the 
primary)  which  relate  to  Christianity  are  covered,  mys^- 
ticaland  enigmatical,”  replies,  “  this  is  exactly  equal  mys¬ 
ticism  with,  and  just  as  remote  from  the  real  literal  sense 
as  the  mysticism  of  the  allegorists  (i.  e.  the  contenders  for 
a  double  sense)  and  is  altogether  as  obscure  to  the  under¬ 
standing.!”  His  argument  against  secondary  senses  is,  that 
they  arc  unscholastic  and  enthusiastical.  Mr.  Whiston, 
to  humour  him,  presents  him  v/ith  direct  and  primary 

*  Smith’s  Select  Discourses,  p.  1 80. 
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prophecies,  but  tells  him,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  covered,  mystical,  and  enigmatic  terms.  This 
will  not  satisfy  him  ;  it  is  no  better  than  the  mysticism  of 
the  allegorists.  How  so  ?  We  may  think  perhaps,  that 
he  would  pretend  to  prove,  because  his  argument  requires 
he  should  prove,  that  enigmatical  expressions  are  as  un¬ 
scholastic  and  enthusiastical  as  secondary  senses.  No  such 
matter.  All  he  says  is,  that  they  are  as  obscure  to  the 
understanding.  But  obscurity  is  not  his  quarrel  with  se¬ 
condary  senses.  He  objects  to  them  as  unscholastic  and 
enthusiastical.  But  here  lay  the  difficulty  ;  no  man, 
who  pretended  to  any  language,  could  affirm  this,  of  fig¬ 
urative,  enigmatical  expressions  ;  he  was  forced  therefore 
to  have  recourse  to  his  usual  refuge,  obscurity. 

It  is  true,  he  says,  these  mystical  enigmatic  prophecies 
(as  Mr.  Whiston  calls  them)  are  equally  remote  from  the 
real  literal  sense,  as  the  mysticism  of  the  Allegorists.  But 
this  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  blunder  exposed  above, 
where  he  could  not  distinguish  between  the  literal  sense  of 
a  term,  and  the  literal  sense  of  a  proposition.  And  how 
gross  that  ignorance  is  we  may  see  by  the  following  in¬ 
stance.  Isaiah  says,  “  the  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the 
lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid  ;  and 
the  calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  the  fading  together,  and  a 
little  child  shall  lead  them.”'^  Now  I  will  take  it  for  grant¬ 
ed  that  his  followers  understand  this,  as  Grotius  does,  of 
the  profound  peace  which  was  to  follow  after  tlie  times  of 
Senacherib,  under  Hezekiah  :  but  though  the  terms  be 
mystical,  yet  sure  they  call  this  the  literal  sense  of  the  pro¬ 
phecy:  for  Grotius  makes  the  mystical  sense  to  refer  to  the 
Gospel.  Mr.  Whiston,  I  suppose,  denies  that  this  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  limes  of  Hezekiah,  but  that  it  refers 
to  those  of  Christ  only.  Is  not  his  interpretation  therefore 
literal  as  well  as  that  of  Grotius  ?  unless  it  immediately 

Chap.  xi.  ver.  fi, 
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becomes  oddly  typical,  unscholastic,  and  enthusiastical,  as 
soon  as  ever  Jesus  comes  into  the  question. 

II.  But  now,  besides  the  literal  primary  prophecies 
concerning  the  person  of  Jesus,  we  say,  in  the  second 
place,  that  there  are  others,  which  give  a  primary  and  di¬ 
rect  intimation  of  the  CHANGE  OF  THE  DISPENSATION.  Isai- 
ah  foretels  great  mercies  to  the  Jewish  people,  in  a  future 
age  ;  which,  though  represented  by  such  metaphors  as 
bore  analogy  to  the  blessings  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  econo¬ 
my,  yet,  to  show  that  they  were  indeed  different  from 
what  the  figurative  terms  alludes  co,  the  prophet  at  the 
same  time  adds,  “  my  thoughts  are  not  as  your  thoughts, 
neither  are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord.”  Tl.is 
surely'  implies  a  different  dispensation.  That  the  change 
was  from  carnal  to  spiritual,  is  elegantly  intimated  in  the 
subjoining  words, — “  for  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the 
earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  thy  ways,  and  my 
thoughts  than  thy  thoughts.”  But  this  higher  a  d  more 
excellent  dispensation  is  more  plainly  revealed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figure  ;  instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir- 
tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  the  myrtle-tree  ; 
i.  e.  the  new  religion  shall  as  far  excel  the  old,  as  the  fir- 
tree  does  the  thorn,  or  the  myrtle  tree  the  brier.  In  a 
following  prophecy  he  shows  the  extent  of  this  new  religi¬ 
on  as  here  he  had  shewn  its  nature  ;  that  it  was  to  spread 
beyond  Judea,  and  to  take  in  the  v\  hole  race  of  mankind, 
— the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the 
brightness  of  thy  rising,  &c.  Which  idea  the  prophet 
Zephaniah  expresses  in  so  strong  a  manner,  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  evasion  :  “The  Lord  will  be  terrible  unto  them, 
for  he  will  famish  all  the  gods  of  the  earth  ;  and  men  shall 
worship  him  every  one  from  his  place,  even  all  the  isles 
of  the  Gentiles.”  d’he  expression  is  noble,  and  alludes  to 
the  popular  superstitions  ot  Laganism,  winch  conceived  that 
their  gods  were  nourished  by  the  steam  ol  sacrifices.  But 
when  were  the  Pagan  gods  thus  famished,  but  in  the  first 
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ages  of  Christianity  ? — Every  one  from  his  place  ;  that  is, 
they  were  not  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  — Even 
all  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  :  but  when  did  these  worship 
the  God  of  Israel,  every  one  from  his  place,  before  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles  ?  Then  indeed  their  speedy  and 
general  conversion  distingiiished  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
nations. 

But  Isaiah,  as  he  goes  on,  is  still  more  explicit,  and 
declares,  in  direct  terms,  that  the  dispensation  should  be 
changed;  “Behold,  I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth; 
and  the  former  shall  not  be  remembered,  nor  come  into 
mind.”  This  in  the  prophetic  style,  means  a  new  religion 
and  a  new  law  ;  the  Metaphors,  as  we  have  shown  else¬ 
where,  being  taken  from  hieroglyphical  expi’ession.  To 
make  it  still  more  clear,  I  observe  further,  the  prophet 
goes  on  in  declaring  the  change  of  the  sanction  ;  a  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  of  the  change  of  the  dispensation — “  there 
shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days,  nor  an  old  man 
that  hath  not  filled  his  days  :  For  the  child  shall  die  an 
hundred  years  old,  but  the  sinner  being  an  hundred  years 
old  shall  be  accursed  i.  e.  the  Jewish  sanction  of  tempo¬ 
ral  revvards  and  punishments  shall  be  no  longer  adminis¬ 
tered  in  an  extraordinary  manner  ;  P’or  we  must  remem¬ 
ber,  that  long  life  for  obedience,  and  sudden  and  imma¬ 
ture  death  for  transgressions,  bore  an  eminent  part  in  their 
rewards  and  punishments  :  now  these  are  expressly  said 
to  be  abrogated  in  the  dispensation  promised,  it  being  de¬ 
clared  that  the  virtuous,  though  dying  untimely,  should 
be  as  if  they  had  lived  an  hundred  years  ;  and  sinners, 
though  living  to  an  hundred  years,  as  if  they  had  died 
untimely. 

The  very  same  prophecy  in  Jeremiah,  delivered  in  less 
figui’ative  terms,  ascertains  this  inter  pretation  beyond  all 
possible  cavil  :  “  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord, 

that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel, 
and  with  the  house  of  Judah,  not  according  to  the  coven- 
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ant  that  f  made  with  their  fathers,  in  the  day  that  I  took 
them  by  the  hand,  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 
But  this  shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the 
house  of  Israel,  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will 
put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their 
hearts.” 

What  Isaiah  fiscurativelv  calls  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  Jeremiah  simply  and  literally  names  a  new  coven¬ 
ant.  And  what  kind  of  covenant?  not  such  an  one  as 
was  made  with  their  fathers.  This  was  declarative  enough 
of  its  nature  ;  yet  to  prevent  mistakes,  he  gives  as  well  a 
positive  as  negative  description  of  it :  this  shall  be  the 
covenant,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  &c.;  i. 
e.  this  law  shall  be  spiritual,  as  the  other,  given  to  their 
fathers,  was  carnal  :  for  the  Jewish  law  did  not  scrutinize 
the  heart,  but  rested  in  external  obedience  and  observan¬ 
ces. 

Lastly,  to  crown  the  whole,  I  observe  that  Jeremiah 
too,  like  Isaiah,  ascertains  the  argument  by  declaring,  at 
the  same  time,  the  change  of  the  sanction:  “In  those 
days  they  shall  say  no  more,  the  fathers  have  eaten  a  sour 
grape,  and  the  children’s  teeth  are  set  on  edge.  But  every 
one  shall  die  for  his  own  iniquity,  every  man  that  eateth 
the  sour  grape,  his  teeth  shall  be  set  on  edge.”  For  we 
know  it  to  have  been  part  of  the  sanction  of  the  Jewish 
law,  that  children  should  bear  the  iniquity  of  their  fath¬ 
ers,  &c. ;  a  mode  of  punishing,  which  has  been  already  ex¬ 
plained  and  justified. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  if  you  will  believe  our  ad¬ 
versary,  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  seem  the  most 
plain  of  all  ancient  writings,  and  v/herein  there  appears 
not  the  least  trace  of  a  typical  or  allegorical  intention  in 
thfe  authors,  or  in  any  other  Jews  of  their  times.  He 
that  answers  a  free-thinker  has  a  fine  time  of  it.  Not  the 
least  trace  of  a  typical  or  allegorical  intention  !  he  might 
as  well  have  said,  there  is  no  trace  of  poetry  in  Virgil,  or 
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of  eloquence  in  Cicero.  But  there  is  none,  he  says,  eith¬ 
er  in  tile  authors,  or  in  any  other  Jews  of  their  times. 
To  both  which  assertions  this  single  text  of  Ezekiel  will 
serve  for  a  confutation — “  Ah  Lord!  they  say  of  me,  doth 
he  not  speak  parables?”  The  prophet  complains  that  the 
fruit lessness  of  his  mission  proceeded  from  the  people’s 
regarding  him  as  speaking  of  mysterious  things,  not  under¬ 
stood  by  them.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus, 
who  is  reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  speaks  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
as  fully  fraught  with  typical  and  allegoric  wisdom  :  “  He 

that  giveth  his  mind  to  the  law  of  the  Most  High,  and  is 
occupied  in  the  meditation  thereof,  will  seek  out  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  ancients,  and  be  occupied  in  prophecies.  He 
will  keep  the  sayings  of  the  renowned  men,  and  where 
subtile  parables  are,  he  will  be  there  also.  He  will  seek 
out  the  secrets  of  grave  sentences,  and  be  conversant  in 
dark  parables.”  Hence  it  appears,  that  prophecies  were 
not  so  plain  as  our  author  represents  them,  and  that  their 
obscurity  arose  from  their  having  typical  or  allegorical  in¬ 
tentions  ;  which  figures  too  related  not  to  tlie  present,  but 
to  a  future  dispensation,  as  is  further  seen  from  what  Eze¬ 
kiel  says  in  another  Place  : — “Son  of  JMan,  behold!  they 
of  the  house  of  Isiael  say,  the  vision  that  he  seeth  is  for 
many  days  to  come,  and  he  projihesieth  of  the  times  that 
are  far  off.”  So  that  those  people  to  whom  the  prophecies 
were  so  plain,  and  who  understood  them  to  respect  their 
own  times  only,  without  any  typical  or  allegorical  mean¬ 
ing,  complain  of  obscurities,  and  consider  them  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  very  remote  times.  But  I  am  ashamed  to  dwell 
so  long  on  so  evident  a  truth.  The  English  Bible  lies 
open  to  every  free-thinker  of  Great  Britain,  where  ttiey 
may  read  it  that  will,  and  understand  it  that  can. 

As  for  such  writers,  as  the  author  of  the  Grounds  and 
Reasons,  to  say  the  truth,  one  would  never  wish  to  see 
them  otherwise  employed  ;  but  when  so  great  and  good  a 
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man  as  (rrotins  has  unwarily  contributed  to  the  dotag;es  of 
infidelity,  this  is  such  a  misadventure  as  one  cannot  regard 
but  with  the  utmost  pity  and  concern. 

This  excellent  person,  for  it  is  not  to  be  disguised,  has 
made  it  his  constant  endeavour,  throughout  his  whole  com¬ 
ment  on  the  Prophets,  to  find  a  double  sense  even  in  these 
direct  prophecies  which  relate  to  Jesus  ;  and  to  turn  the 
primary  sense  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
allowing  them  to  relate  to  Jesus  only  in  a  secondary  ;  and 
by  that  affected  strain  of  criticism,  has  done  almost  as  much 
harm  to  Revelation  as  his  other  writings  have  done  it  ser¬ 
vice ;  not  for  any  strength  there  is  in  his  interpretations  ; 
for  this  and  his  Comment  on  the  Apocalypse,  are  the  op- 
probium  of  his  great  learning,  but  only  for  the  name  they 
carry  with  them,  I  am  the  freer  in  my  censure,  because 
I  can  prove  what  I  say. 

The  principle  which  Grotius  went  upon,  in  commenting 
on  the  Bible  ,was,  that  it  should  be  interpreted  on  the  same 
rules  of  criticism  that  men  use  in  the  study  of  all  other  an- 
ci-.nt  writings.  Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than 
his  principle  :  but  unluckily  he  deceived  himself  in  the 
application  of  it.  These  rules  teach  us,  the  genius,  purpose, 
and  authorit}^  of  the  writer  should  be  carefidly  studied. 
Under  the  head  of  his  authority  it  is  to  be  considered, 
whether  he  be  a  mere  human  or  an  inspired  writer.  Thus 
far  Grotius  went  right :  he  exunjined  that  authority  ; 
and  pronounced  the  writer^  to  be  inspired,  and  the  pro¬ 
phecies  divine  :  But  when  he  came  to  apply  these  premi¬ 
ses,  he  utterly  forgot  his  conclusion  ;  and  interpreted  the 
prophecies  by  rules  very  different  from  what  the  eonfes- 
sion  of  their  divine  original  required  :  for  seeing  them 
pronounced  by  Jewish  prophets,  occupied  in  Jewish  afiairs, 
he  concluded  their  sole  object  was  Jewish  ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  that  the  proper  sense  of  the  prophecies  referred  to 
these  only.  But  this  was  falling  back  from  one  of  the 
grounds  he  went  upon,  that  the  writers  were  inspired :  for 
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his  interpvelalion  was  only  reasonable  on  the  supposition 
tliat  these  writers  prophesied  in  the  very  manner  which 
t!ie  Pagans  understood  their  prophets  sometimes  to  have 
done,  hy  a  natural  sap;acity:  for,  on  the  allowance  of  a 
real  inspiration,  it  was  God,  and  not  the  writer,  who  was 
the  proper  author  of  the  prophecy  ;  and  to  undei’stand  his 
purpose,  which  the  rules  of  interpretation  requires  us  to 
seek,  we  must  examine  the  nature,  reason,  and  end  of 
that  religion  which  he  gave  to  the  Jews  :  for  on  these, 
common  sense  assures  us,  the  meaning  of  the  prophecies 
must  be  entirely  regulated.  Now  if,  on  enquiry,  it  should 
be  found,  that  this,  which  Grotius  admitted  for  a  divine 
dispensation,  was  only  preparatory  of  another  more  per¬ 
fect,  it  would  then  appear  not  to  be  improbable  that  some 
of  these  prophecies  might  relate,  in  their  literal,  primary, 
and  immediate  sense,  to  that  more  perfect  dispensation. 
And  whether  they  did  so  or  not  was  to  be  determined  by 
the  joint  evidence  of  the  context,  and  of  the  nature  of 
God’s  whole  dispensation  to  mankind,  so  far  forth  as  it 
is  discoverable  to  us.  But  Grotius,  instead  of  making  the 
matter  thus  reasouaoly  problematical,  and  to  be  determin¬ 
ed  by  evidence,  determined  first,  and  laid  it  down  as  a 
kind  of  principle,  tliat  the  prophecies  related  directly  and 
properly  to  Jewish  affairs  :  and  into  this  system  he  with¬ 
drew  all  his  explanations.  This,  as  we  say,  was  falsely 
applying  a  true  rule  of  interpretation.  He  went  on  this 
reasonable  ground,  that  the  prophecies  should  be  inter¬ 
preted  like  all  other  ancient  writings  :  and  on  examining 
their  authority,  he  found  them  to  be  truly  divine.  When 
he  had  gone  thus  far,  he  then  preposterously  went  back 
again,  and  commented  as  if  they  were  confessed  to  be 
merely  human  :  the  consequence  was,  that  several  of  his 
criticisms,  to  speak  of  them  only  as  the  performance  of 
a  man  of  learning,  are  so  forced,  unnatural,  and  absurd, 
so  opposed  to  the  rational  cannons  of  interpretation,  that 
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I  will  venture  to  affirm  they  are,  in  all  respects,  the  worst 
that  ever  came  from  the  hand  of  an  acute  and  able  critic. 

Having  now  proved  that  the  principles  Mr.  Collins 
went  upon,  were  in  themselves  false  and  extravagant,  we 
have  little  reason  to  regard  how  he  used  them.  But  as 
this  extraordinary  writer  vvas  as  great  a  free-thinker  in  lo¬ 
gic  as  in  divinity,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  show  the 
fashionable  world  what  sort  of  men  they  have  chosen  for 
their  guides,  to  lead  them  from  their  religion,  when  they 
would  no  longer  have  any  to  direct  them  to  it. 

His  argument  against  what  he  calls  typical,  allegorical, 
but  properly  secondary  senses,  stands  thus  : — Christianity 
pretends  to  derive  itself  from  Judaism.  Jesus  apjieals  to 
the  religious  books  of  the  Jews  as  prophesying  of  his  mis¬ 
sion.  None  of  these  prophecies  can  be  understood  of  him 
but  in  a  typical,  allegoric  sense.  Now  that  sense  is  ab¬ 
surd,  and  contrary  to  all  scholastic  rules  of  interpretation. 
Christianity,  therefore,  not  being  really  predicted  of  in  the 
•Jewish  writings,  is  consequently  false.  The  contestible 
proposition,  on  which  the  whole  argument  rests,  is,  that  a 
typical  or  allegoric  sense  is  absurd,  and  contrary  to  all  scho¬ 
lastic  rules  of  interpretation. 

Would  the  reader  now  believe  that  Mr.  Collins  him¬ 
self  has  in  this  very  book  given  a  thorough  coiifutation  of 
his  own  proposition  ?  Yet  this  he  has  done,  and,  contrary 
too,  to  his  usual  way  of  reasoning,  in  a  very  convincing 
manner  ;  by  showing,  from  the  universal  practice  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  that  a  typical  or  allegorical  sense  is  agreeable  to 
the  logical,  scholastic  rules  of  Interpretation.  For  he 
says, — “  Allegory  was  much  in  use  amongst  the  Pagans, 
being  cultivated  by  many  of  the  philosophers  themselves,  as 
well  as  theologians.  By  some  as  the  method  of  delivering 
doctrines  ;  but  by  most  as  the  method  of  explaining  away 
what,  according  to  the  ieiter,  appeared  absurd  in  the  an¬ 
cient  fables  or  histories  of  their  gods.  Religion  itself  was 
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deemed  a  mysterious  tliins^  amongjst  the  Pagans,  and  not 
to  be  publicly  and  plainly  declared.  Wherefore  it  was 
never  simply  represented  to  the  people,  but  was  most 
obscurely  delivered,  and  veiled  under  allegories,  or  para¬ 
bles,  or  hieroglyphics  ;  and  especially  among  the  Egypt* 
iaus,  Chaldeans,  and  the  Oriental  nations. — They  allego¬ 
rized  many  things  of  nature,  and  particularly  the  heavenly 
bodies. — They  allegorized  all  their  ancient  fables  and 
stories,  and  pretended  to  discover  in  them  the  secrets  of 
natural  philosophy,  medicine,  politics,  and  in  a  word  all 
arts  and  sciences.  The  works  of  Homer  in  particular  have 
furnished  infinite  materials  for  all  sorts  of  allegorical  com¬ 
mentators  to  work  upon. — The  ancient  Greek  poets  were 
reputed  to  involve  divine,  and  natural,  and  historical  no¬ 
tions  of  their  gods  under  mystical  and  parabolical  expres¬ 
sions — The  Pythagorean  philosoph}^  was  wholly  deliver¬ 
ed  in  mystical  language,  the  signification  whereof  was  en¬ 
tirely  unknown  to  the  world  abroad — The  Stoic  philoso¬ 
phers  are  particularly  famous  for  allegorizing  the  whole 
heathen  Theology — We  have  several  treatises  of  heathen 
philosophers  on  the  subject  of  allegorical  interpretation.’^ 
If  now  this  kind  of  allegorizing,  which  involved  the 
proposition  in  a  double  sense,  was  in  use  amongst  the  Pa¬ 
gan  oracles,  divines,  philosophers  and  poets,  is  not  the 
understanding  ancient  writings  allegorically,  or  in  a  dou¬ 
ble  sense,  agreeable  to  all  rational,  scholastic  rules  of  in¬ 
terpretation  ?  Surely,  as  much  so  as  the  understanding 
mere  metaphorical  expressions  in  a  tropical  signification  : 
whose  propriety  no  one  ever  yet  called  in  question.  For 
the  sense  of  propositions  is  imposed  as  arbitrarily  as  the 
sense  of  words.  And  if  men,  in  the  communication  of 
their  thoughts,  agree  to  give,  on  some  occasions,  a  double 
sense  to  proposit.ons,  as  well  as  on  others,  a  single,  the 
interpreting  the  first  in  two  meanings  is  as  agreeable  to  all 
scholastic  rules,  as  interpreting  the  other  in  one  :  and 

propositions,  with  a  double  and  single  sense,  are  as  easily 
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distinguishable  from  each  other,  by  the  help  of  the  con¬ 
text,  as  words  with  a  literal  and  figurative  meaning.  But 
this  great  philosopher  seems  to  have  imagined,  that  the 
single  sense  of  a  proposition  was  imposed  by  nature  ;  and 
that  therefore,  giving  them  a  double  meaning  was  the  same 
offence  against  reason  as  the  deviating  fiom  the  unity  of 
pure  Theism  into  Polytheism  :  and,  consequently,  that  the 
universal  lapse  into  allegory  and  idolatry  rendered  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  of  them  the  less  absurd. 

I  say,  he  seems  to  think  so.  More  one  cannot  say  of 
such  a  writer.  Besides,  he  seems  to  think  otherwise, 
where,  in  another  place,  as  if  aware  that  use  would  res¬ 
cue  a  double  sense  from  his  irrational  and  unscholastic 
censure,  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  Jews,  during 
the  prophetic  period,  did  not  use  this  allegoric  way  of 
expression.  Now'  if  we  be  right  in  this  last  conjecture 
about  his  meaning,  he  abuses  the  terms  he  employs,  un¬ 
der  a  miserable  quibble  ;  and,  by  scholastic  and  unschol¬ 
astic  rules,  only  means  interpreting  in  a  single  or  a  double 
sense. 

The  reader  perhaps  will  be  curious  to  know  how  it 
happened,  that  this  great  reasoner  should,  all  at  once,  over¬ 
throw  what  he  had  been  so  long  labouring  to  build.  This 
fatal  issue  of  his  two  books  of  the  Grounds,&c.  and  Scheme, 
&.C.  had  these  causes  : 

1.  He  had  a  pressing  and  immediate  objection  to  re¬ 
move.  And,  as  he  had  no  great  stock  of  argument,  and 
but  small  forecast,  any  thing,  at  a  plunge,  w'ould  be  re¬ 
ceived,  which  came  to  his  relief. 

The  objection  was  this,  “That  the  allegorical  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  Apostles  were  not  designed  for  absolute  proofs 
of  Christianity,  but  for  arguments  ad  homines  only  to  the 
Jews,  who  were  accustomed  to  that  way  of  reasoning.’^ 
Thus,  he  himnelt  tells  us,  some  divines  are  accustomed  to 
talk.  He  gives  them  indeed  a  solid  answer;  but  he  dreams 
not  ot  the  consequence.  He  says,  this  allegoric  reasoning 
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was  common  to  all  mankind.  Was  it  so  ?  then  the  ^rand 
proposition  on  which  his  whole  work  supports  itself  is 
entirely  overthrown.  For  if  all  mankind  used  it,  the 
method  must  needs  be  rational  and  scholastic.  But  this 
he  was  not  aware  of.  What  kept  him  in  the  dark,  was 
his  never  being  able  to  distinguish  between  the  use  and  the 
ABUSE  of  this  mode  of  information.  These  two  things  he 
perpetually  confounds;  the  Pagan  Oracles  delivered  them¬ 
selves  in  allegories—  this  was  the  use  :  their  later  divines 
turned  all  their  religion  into  allegory — this  was  the  abuse. 
The  elder  Pythagoreans  gave  their  jjrecepts  in  allegory — 
this  was  the  use  :  the  later  Stoics  allegorized  every  thing 
— this  was  the  abuse.  Homer  had  some  allegories — this 
was  the  use  :  his  commentators  turned  all  to  allegory — 
and  this  again  was  the  abuse.  But  though  he  has  talked  so 
much  of  these  things,  yet  he  knew  no  more  of  them  than 
old  .John  Bunyan  ;  whose  honester  ignorance,  joined  to  a 
good  meaning,  disposed  him  to  admire  that  which  the 
malignity  of  our  au'.hor’s  folly  inclined  him  to  decry  :  and 
each  in  the  like  ridiculous  extreme. 

2.  But  the  other  cause  of  this  subversion  of  his  own 
system  was  the  delight  he  took  to  blacken  the  splendour  of 
religion.  He  supposed,  we  may  be  sure,  it  would  prove 
an  effectual  discredit  to  Revelation,  to  have  it  seen,  that 
there  was  this  conformity  between  the  Pagan  and  Jewish 
method  of  delivering  religion  and  morality.  His  attempt 
hath  been  already  exposed  as  it  deserves.  But  in  this  in¬ 
stance  it  labours  under  much  additional  folly.  For  the 
different  reasons  which  induced  the  propagators  of  Pagan¬ 
ism,  and  the  Author  of  Judaism,  to  employ  the  same 
method  of  info?  mation,  are  obvious  to  the  meanest  capa¬ 
city,  if  advanced  but  so  far  in  the  knowledge  of  nature 
to  know,  that  different  ends  are  very  commonly  prosecut¬ 
ed  by  the  same  means.  The  Pagans  allegorized  in  order 
to  hide  the  weakness  and  absurdities  of  their  national  reli¬ 
gions  ;  the  author  of  Judaism  allegorized  in  order  to  pre- 
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pare  his  followers  for  the  reception  of  a  more  perfect  dis¬ 
pensation,  founded  on  Judaism,  which  vvas  preparatory 
of  it ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  prevent  their  premature 
rejection  of  Judaism,  under  which  they  were  still  to  be 
long  exercised. 

Thus  we  see  how  this  formidable  enemy  of  our  faith 
has  himself  overturned  his  whole  argument  by  an  unwary 
answer  to  an  occasional  objection.  But  this  is  but  one, 
of  a  work  full  of  contradictions.  I  have  no  occasion  to 
be  particular,  after  removing  his  main  principles  ;  yet, 
for  the  reader’s  diversion,  I  shall  give  him  a  taste  of  them. 
In  his  Slst.  page,  he  says  ;  “And  there  has  been  for  a  long 
time,  and  is  at  this  time  as  little  use  of  allegory  in  those 
respects  amongst  them  (the  Jews)  as  there  seems  to  have 
been  during  the  time  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
written,  which  seem  the  most  plain  of  all  ancient  writings, 
and  wherein  there  appears  not  the  least  trace  of  a  typical 
or  allegorical  intention  in  the  authors,  or  in  any  other 
Jews  of  their  tinics.”  Yet  it  is  but  at  the  S5th  page  that  we 
find  him  saying;  “And  in  this  (viz.  in  delivering  his  philo¬ 
sophy  in  mystical  language)  Pythagoras  came  up  to  Solo¬ 
mon’s  character  of  wise  men,  who  dealt  in  dark  sayings, 
and  acted  not  much  unlike  the  most  divine  teacher  that 
ever  was.  Our  Saviour  spake  with  many  parables,”  &c. 
Now  it  seems,  it  was  Solomon’s  character  of  wise  men 
that  they  dealt  in  dark  sayings.  But  these  wise  men  were 
the  authors  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  And  yet  he  had 
but  just  before  assured  us,  that  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  seems  the  most  plain  of  all  ancient  writings,  and 
wherein  there  appears  not  the  least  trace  of  a  typical  or 
allegorical  intention  in  the  authors,  or  in  any  Jews  of  their 
times. 

Again,  in  his  pages  85,  86,  he  says,  “the  Pythago¬ 
rean  philosophy  was  wholly  delivered  in  mystical  lan¬ 
guage  ;  the  signification  whereof  was  entirely  unknown 
to  the  world  abroad,  and  but  gradually  explained  to  those 
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of  the  sect,  as  they  ejrew  info  years,  or  were  proper  to 
be  informed — the  Stoic  philosophers  were  particularly  fa¬ 
mous  for  alleg;orizing — vve  have  several  treatises  of  heathen 
philosophers  on  the  subject  of  alleg;orical  interpretation — 
and  from  philosophers,  Platonists  and  Stoics,  the  famous 
Ori2;en  is  said  to  have  derivetl  a  g;reat  deal  of  his  skill  in  al- 
legorizinsj  the  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament.”  This  he 
says,  and  yet  at  the  94th  paaje  he  tells  us,  “  That  th^ 
Apostles,  and  particularly  St.  Paul,  wholly  discarded  all 
other  methods  of  reasoning  used  by  philosophers,  except 
the  allegorical  :  and  set  that  up  as  the  true  and  only  rea¬ 
soning  proper  to  bring  all  men  to  the  faith  of  Christ  :  and 
the  Gentiles  vs  ere  to  be  wholly  beat  out  of  the  literal  way 
of  arguing,  and  to  argue  as  became  Jews.  And  the  event 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  has  been  suited  to  matters  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  view  and  light.  For  we  know  that  the 
w'ise  did  not  receive  the  Gospel  at  first,  and  that  they 
were  the  latest  converts:  Which  plainly  arose  from  their 
using  maxims  of  reasoning  and  disputing  wholly  opposite 
to  those  of  Christians.”  By  these  wise,  can  be  meant  none 
but  the  Pagan  philosophers  :  and  these,  according  to  our 
author,  were  altogether  given  up  to  mystery  and  allegory. 
Yet  St.  Paul,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  wdio,  he  says, 
w^ere  likewuse  given  up  to  the  same  method,  could  make 
no  converts  amongst  these  wise  men.  Why  ?  It  w’ould  now 
methinks  have  suited  his  talents  as  well  as  temper,  to  have 
told  us,  it  was  because  two  of  a  trade  could  not  agree:  No, 
says  this  incomparable  logician,  it  was  because  the  phi¬ 
losophers  used  maxims  of  reasoning  and  disputing  wdiolly 
opposite  to  the  Christians. 

What  now  but  the  name  and  authority’  of  freethinking 
could  hinder  such  a  w’riter  from  becoming  the  contempt 
of  all  who  know  either  how  to  make,  or  to  understand  an 
argument  ?  These  men  profane  the  light  they  receive  from 
Revelation  in  employing  it  to  rob  the  treasures  of  the  sane- 
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tuary.  But  religion  arrests  them  in  the  manner,  and 
pronounces  one  common  doom  upon  the  whole  race. 

“  — Ne  iGxis  NOSTEH  facinoi'i  praeluceat, 

Per  quem  colenclos  eensuit  Fietas  Decs, 

Veto  esse  tale  luminis  commehcium.  ”* 

Hence  the  fate  that  attends  them  all,  in  the  inseparable 
connection  between  impiety  and  blundering ;  which  al¬ 
ways  follow  one  another  as  the  crime  and  the  punishment. 

If  it  be  asked  then,  vvhat  it  is  that  hath  so  strangely 
prejudiced  our  modern  reasoners against  this  ancient  mode 
of  information  by  typical  and  secondary  senses?  I  answer, 
the  folly  of  fanatics,  who  have  abused  it  in  support  of  the 
most  abominable  nonsense.  But  how  unreasonable  is  this 
prejudice  !  Was  there  ever  any  thing  rational  or  excellent 
amongst  men  that  hath  not  been  thus  abused  ?  Is  it  any 
disparagement  to  the  method  of  geometers,  that  some  con¬ 
ceited  writers  on  morality  and  religion  have  of  late  taken 
it  up,  to  give  an  air  of  weight  and  demonstration  to  the 
whimsies  of  pedantic  importance  ?  Is  there  no  truth  of  na¬ 
ture,  or  reasonableness  of  art,  in  grammatical  construction, 
because  cabalistic  dunces  have  in  every  age  abused  it  to 
pervert  ail  human  meaning  ?  We  might  as  well  say  that 
the  ancient  Egyptians  did  not  write  in  hieroglyphics,  be¬ 
cause  Kircher,  who  endeavoured  to  explain  them,  hath 
given  us  nothing  but  his  own  visions,  as  that  the  ancient 
Jews  had  not  types  and  secondary  senses,  because  modern 
enthusiasts  have  allegorized  their  whole  story. 


*  Phsed.  I.  iv.  Fab.  10. 
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